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ABSTRACT 

This  document  reports  the  results  of  the  National 
Study  of  Local  Operations  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Educational 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  The  2-year  study  sought  to 
(1)  describe  local  district  activities  and  operations  under  Chapter 
2,  the  first  federal  education  block  grant,  in  the  program's  third 
year,  noting  changes  occurring  over  the  3  years  and  changes  from 
antecedent  categorical  grant  programs;  (2)  assess  the  program's 
achievement  of  such  federal  legislative  goals  as  educational 
improvement,  reduction  of  administrative  burden,  and  increased  local 
discretion;  (3)  determine  the  influence  of  block  grant  mechanisms  on 
local  district  activities;  (4)  identify  local  and  state  methods  for 
evaluating  Chapter  2  programs;  and  (5)  develop  recommendations 
applicable  to  future  federal  policy.  The  study  was  organized  around 
eight  topics,  each  representing  a  purpose  of  the  legislation  or  a  set 
of  issues  regarding  block  grant  mechanisms:  (1)  fund  allocation  and 
expenditure;  (2)  education  service  delivery;  (^)  local  program 
administration;  (4)  local  decision  making;  (5)  parent  and  citizen 
involvement;  (6)  evaluation;  (7)  particii>ation  of  private  school 
students;  and  (8)  intergovernmental  relations.  Data  were  collected 
through  a  nationally  representative  mail  survey,  a  followup  telephone 
survey,  and  site  visits  to  24  school  districts  and  8  state  education 
agencies.  This  report  is  introduced  with  a  discussion  of  the  block 
grant,  existing  research  on  the  grant,  and  a  conceptual  model  of  the 
grant  and  its  implementation.  The  report  then  summarizes  the  findings 
of  the  study,  except  for  those  concerned  with  evaluation  methods. 
Separate  reports  are  available  discussing  the  findings  relative  to 
evaluation  and  providing  greater  detail  concerning  the  achievement  of 
legislative  goals  and  the  effects  of  block  grant  mechanisms.  Ninety 
tables  support  the  tmxt.  Appendixes  provide  error  values  for  the 
tables,  a  listing  of  antecedent  programs  consolidated  under  the  block 
gran^;,  the  text  of  the  Chapter  2  legislation,  a  listing  of  previous 

pn?ptudie8  conducted  on  Chapter  2,  a  description  of  the  study 

^^^ethodology,  and  the  mail  survey  used.  (PGD) 
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SUMMARY  OP  THE  MAIN  THEMES  IN  THE  STUDY* 


The  sajor  theses  In  the  study's  findings  can  be  sumarlsed  In  terns  of 
the  block  grant's  accoapllshnents  and  the  broader  meaning  of  the  study's 
findings: 


The  Acconpllshments  of  the  Education  Block  Grant 

•    Achleveaent  of  federal  goals.    As  of  the  third  year  of  Its 

Impleaentatlon,  the  block  grant  has  largely  achieved  the  goals  set 
out  for  It  In  federal  legislation.    Chapter  2  has: 

(a)  Made  widespreau,  although  nodest,  contributions  to  educational 
laprovement. 

(b)  Reduced  the  local  adnlnlstratlve  burdens  associated  with  the 
prograas  that  It  replaced. 

(c)  Enhanced  local  discretion  over  these  federal  funds. 

(d)  Isproved  the  access  of  private  school  students  to  services 
supported  by  these  funds. 

A  fifth  goal — that  of  encouraging  responsiveness  to  those  closest  to 
the  education  of  students  (e.g.,  teachers,  parents) — has  not  been 
fully  achieved;  declslonnaklng  tends  to  be  controlled  by  a  few 
Individuals  in  the  school  district  office  (their  decisions,  however, 
are  often  responsive  to  salient  coonunity  concerns). 

These  goals  typically  are  not  difficult  to  achieve,  given  the 
breadth  of  allowable  purposes  under  the  block  grant,  ttie  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  the  nation's  districts  received  aore  funds  than 
under  antecedent  prograas,  the  relative  lack  of  requireaents,  and 
the  strong  prohibition  of  an  active  role  for  the  state  education 
agency. 


This  suaaary  is  also  fouad  at  the  beginning  of  Part  Six:  Conclusions. 
Readers  wishing  aore  detailed  suaaaries  are  referred  to  the  previous  five 
part  suaaaries  and  to  the  suaaaries  at  the  beginning  of  each  section. 


ill 


•  Achlfeveaent  of  local  goals.    Given  th.  nature  of  local  goals  for 
block  grant  funds,  it  is  likely  that  many,  if  not  most,  are  achieved 
to  some  degree  (our  study  could  not  systematically  assess  the 
achievement  of  these  goals) •    Local  goals  typically  are  modest  and 
diverse  and  tend  not  to  be  specified  in  detail.    Also,  block  grant 
funds  typically  are  only  one  of  several  means  for  reaching  local 
objectives. 

•  Relationship  between  districts  and  other  levels  of  government. 
Interactions  between  districts  and  other  levels  of  government  have 
quickly  become  routinised  and  relatively  trouble-f rea.    SEAs  are 
heeding  the  lav*8  requirement  that  they  leave  program  choices  to  the 
local  level,  although  there  are  subtle  forms  of  encouragement  tor 
certain  uses  of  the  funds.    Most  interactions  between  district  and 
state  haye  to  do  with  procedural  matters  focused  on  applications  and, 
to  a  l3sser  extent,  reporting.    Monitoring  and  auditing  are  not 
major  sources  of  concern  to  district  personnel,  in  part  because 
these  activities  have  yet  to  take  place  in  the  majority  of  districts, 
in  part  because  SEAs  are  following  patterns  long  established  under 
other  categorical  programs  when  they  do  monitor  or  audit. 

.    Distribution  of  benefits  and  costs  among  districts  and  among 
students.    Our  analyses  suggest  five  broad  pattens  in  the 
distribution  of  benefits  and  costs: 

(a)  Chapter  2  has  distributed  benefits  more  broadly  and  evenly 
among  districts  than  the  preceding  array  of  programs. 

(b)  The  distribution  of  costs  borne  by  districts  (e.g.,  in  terms  of 
loss  of  funds,  complexity  in  managing  services  for  private 
school  students)  is  particularly  uneven:    the  largest  urban 
districts,  for  example,  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  these 
costs  in  all  areas  of  block  grant  operations  at  the  local  level. 

(c)  Although  adjustments  are  made  for  concentrations  of  special 
needs,  the  block  grant  mechanism  tends  to  disperse  funds  rather 
than  concentrate  resources  on  those  needs. 

(d)  The  distribution  of  benefits  within  districts  among  different 
types  of  students  is  fairly  even,  although,  because  the 
benefits  are  spread  broadly,  students  gain  proportionately  less. 

(e)  Benefits  have  been  redistributed  among  student  groups  across 
districts:    funds  have  shifted  somewhat  from  larger 
concentrations  of  students  (e.g.,  in  urban  districts)  to 
smaller  ones,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  public  to  private 
school  students.    Overall,  there  is  not  an  obvious  shift  in 
funding,  however,  from  poor  students  to  others. 


iv 
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The  Broader  Meaning  of  the  Study* 8  Findings 


•  Putting  the  block  grant's  accoapllshments  In  perspective.  Tlolng 
and  context  are  as  responsible  for  any  successes  the  block  grant 
has  had  as  are  Its  philosophy  and  structure.    The  block  grant's 
accomplishments  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  former  and  current 
categorical  programs.    Local  decisions  about  the  uses  of  the  block 
grant  reflect  the  surrounding  context  of  concern  about  educational 
Improvements. 

•  Lessons  for  other  block  grants.    Three  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  Chapter  2  so  far  that  may  be  applied  to  future 
education  block  grants ,  should  they  be  considered: 

(a)  The  block  grant  mechanism  seems  particularly  effective  at 
conveying  the  Intended  sense  of  local  flexibility. 

(b)  Chapter  2  clearly  has  simplified  the  administration  of  federal 
funds;  other  block  grants  are  likely  to  do  the  same. 

(c)  The  pervasive  tendency  for  funds  to  spread  out,  even  to  the 
point  of  dilution,  seems  likely  to  occur  under  other  block 
grants. 

In  applying  these  lessons,  however,  one  must  acknowledge  the  special 
characteristics  of  Chapter  2  that  might  not  pertain  to  future  block 
grant  proposals-namely,  that  at  current  funding  levels  Chapter  2 
represents  a  relatively  small  amount  of  funds,  that  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  other,  larger  categorical  programs  serve  many  of  the 
special  educational  needs  faced  by  districts,  and  that  it  has 
consolidated  a  set  of  programs  without  large  and  active  political 
constituencies. 

•  Chapter  2  and  the  federal  role  in  education.    The  education  block 
grant  signals  a  new  kind  of  federal  role  in  education,  unlike 
service  to  special-needs  populations  or  attention  to  areas  of 
national  concern,  which  have  defined  the  traditional  federal  role  to 
date.    Chapter  2,  Instead,  seeks  to  provide  fc^deral  support  for 
local  improvement  initiatives.    The  block  grant  does  so  in  a  way 
that  utilizes  existing  categorical  program  structures  more  than  it 
departs  from  them.    In  this  sense.  Chapter  2  represents  a  variation 
on  a  theme  developed  over  a  period  of  years  rather  than  an 
altogether  new  direction  for  federal  policy. 
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PREFACE 


This  document  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  resulting  from  SRI 'a 
National  Study  of  Local  Operations  Under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  (ECIA).    Chapter  2 — the  first  federally 
supported  education  block  grant — consolidated  32  former  categorical  programs 
Into  a  grant  of  funds  to  all  school  districts,  to  be  used  for  any  of  the 
purposes  In  the  preceding  programs.    The  block  grant  was  Implemented  In 
school  districts  across  the  nation  In  the  1982-83  school  year,  following 
passage  of  ECIA  In  1981. 

In  response  to  numerous  demands  for  Information  about  the  block  grant's 
Implementation  and  effects  from  the  U.S.  Congress,  other  federal  agencies, 
and  Interest  groups,  and  In  anticipation  of  Its  own  need  to  Inform  debate  on 
reauthorization  and  appropriations,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (ED) 
commissioned  SRI  International,  in  collaboration  with  Policy  Studies 
Associates  (PSA),  in  1983,  to  study  Chapter  2.    The  two-year  investigation 
was  to  focus  its  data  collection  on  the  third  year  of  implementation,  the 
1984-85  school  year,  although  information  was  also  gathered  to  examine  the 
first  two  years  of  Chapter  2  and  the  year  preceding  it,  the  last  in  which 
programs  consolidated  into  block  grants  were  operating. 

The  SRI  study  did  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.    For  various  reasons — 
among  them,  the  newness  of  the  block  grant  mechanism  in  federal  education 
aid,  the  lack  of  a  formal  reporting  route  from  the  local  to  federal  levels, 
the  fact  that  shifting  to  a  block  grant  format  significantly  redistributed 
funds— numerous  smaller  investigations  were  mounted  by  federal  agencies 
(including  ED),  independent  researchers,  and  others  to  examine  Chapter  2'8 
implementation.    This  research,  which  we  review  in  Section  I,  documented 
various  effects  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  implementation,  but  also 
left  many  questions  unanswered  about  these  years  and  about  the  block  grant 
in  longer-term  perspective. 

Building  on  the  foundation  laid  down  by  these  earlier  studies,  the 
SRI  investigation  had  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Describe  local  activities  and  operations  under  Chapter  2  in  the 
program's  third  year,  noting  changes  over  the  first  three  years  of 
the  program  and  changes  from  antecedent  programs. 

2.  Assess  the  achievement  of  federal  legislative  goals,  in  partictil:*r, 
educational  improvement,  reduction  in  administra::ive  burden,  and  an 
increase  in  programmatic  discretion  at  the  local  level. 
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3«     Describe  how  the  federal  blcck  grant  mechanisms  (Chapter  2  funding 
or  guidelines  and  state  actions  or  inteirpretations)  influence 
LEA  activities. 

4.  Determine  how  state  and  local  education  agencies  evaluate  their 
Chapter  2  programs  and  develop  options  so  that  the  Department  of 
Education  (ED)  can  offer  technical  assistance. 

5.  Draw  lessons  from  Chapter  2  implementation  and  effects  for  future 
federal  policies. 

To  fulfill  these  purposes  and  obtain  a  comprehensive  description  of 
local  activities  and  operations  under  Chapter  2,  the  study  is  organized 
around  five  major  topics.    Each  of  these  represents  a  purpose  of  the  law  or 
a  set  of  issues  regarding  the  block  grant  mechanisms. 

.    Funds  allocation  and  expenditure  (concerning  the  distribution  of 
funds  and  types  of  expenditures  under  Chapter  2,  and  the  influences 
on  local  spending). 

.    Education  service  delivery  (concerning  the  nature  of  public  school 
educatiou  services  supported  by  Chapter  2  and  their  contri^^ution  to 
education  improvement) . 

*    Local  program  administration  and  decisionmaking  (concerning  the  way 
in  which  Chapter  2  is  administered  and  the  block  grant *s  effect  on 
administration/paperwork  burden;  the  nature  of  the  decisionmaking 
process,  the  participation  of  parents/citizens,  and  Implications  for 
the  exercise  of  local  discretion;  local  evaluation  activities). 

.    Participation  of  private  school  students  (concerning  the  expenditures 
for  services  to  private  school  students  and  the  delivery  of  thet»e 
services;  the  participation  in  Chapter  2  supported  activities;  the 
administration  of  these  services). 

.    Intergovernmental  relations  (concerning  the  interaction  between 
districts  and  the  state  or  federal  levels  under  Chapter  2). 

The  results  of  the  study  have  been  reported  in  three  ways: 

(1)  A  comprehensive  report,  emphasizing  descriptive  findings  in  all 
topic  areas  and  suimnarizing  the  analyses  in  special  issue  reports. 

(2)  A  series  of  shorter  reports  addressing  five  special  issues:  the 
achievement  of  legislative  goals,  the  allocation  and  expenditure 
of  funds,  services  to  private  school  students,  the  participation 
of  parents  and  citizens  in  decisionmaking,  and  intergovernmental 
relations* 

(3)  An  options  paper  for  state  and  local  audiences  regarding  ways  to 
evaluate  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant. 
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Titles  and  autriors  of  all  these  reports  are  listed  on  the  back  of  the 
title  page* 


Michael  S.  Knapp, 
Project  Director 

December  1985 
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NOTES  FOR  READING  TABLES 


Tables  In  this  report  are  generally  broken  out  by  district  size 
category,  because  the  enormously  skewed  distribution  of  districts  nationwide 
may  distort  the  reader's  understanding  of  national  estimates  (the  large 
number  of  very  small  districts,  for  example,  means  that  most  overall 
estimates  are  largely  a  reflection  of  these).    The  breakout  also  enables  the 
reader  to  appreciate  the  considerable  differences  In  block  grant  Impact  and 
Implementation  In  districts  of  different  size. 

Size  categories  also  comprise  differing  proportions  of  the  nation's 
student  population.    We  Indicate  below  the  number  and  percentage  of 
districts  falling  In  each  size  category,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  the 
nation's  students  represented. 

Where  relevant,  the  "very  large"  category  has  been  further  subdivided 
Into  urban  districts  and  suburban  county  systems  (which  may  Include  a 
moderate-sized  city  as  well)  because  the  characteristics  and  responses  of 
these  two  types  differ  substantially. 


District  Size 
Category 
(Barollment  Range) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  greater) 

Urbaa 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(Less  than  600) 

Total 


Number  ^and  Percentage) 

of  Districts 
 within  Range  

163  (1.0%) 


92  (0.6%) 

71  (0.5%) 

466  (3.0%) 

3,027  (19.5%) 

5,369  (34.6%> 

6,508  (41.9%) 


Proportion 
of  Nation's 
Students 

25.8% 


15.8 
10.0 
17.3 


15,533  (100%) 
xxxl 


35.1 


17.9 


3.8 


100.0% 
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Wherever  tables  are  presented  without  subdivision  Into  these 
categories,  the  reader  may  assume  that  thf.  differences  among  categories  are 
statistically  Insignificant  or  Irrelevant  to  the  analysis  In  question. 

To  simplify  presentation,  tables  do  not  Include  standard  errors.  These 
and  accompanying  technical  notes  may  be  found  In  Appendix  A« 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  data  presented  In  tables  are  national 
estimates  for  all  districts  nationwide  or  for  subcategories  of  districts 
developed  by  weighting  responses  from  the  mall  survey  In  each  cell  of  the 
sample  stratification  grid  by  the  Inverse  of  the  cell  sampling  fraction 
(adjusted  for  nonresponse) •    See  "Technical  Note,"  Appendix  A«  Telephone 
survey  response  data  are  not  weighted  estimates. 

Averages  (of  dollars,  numbers  of  participants,  etc«)  are  usually 
represeated  by  medians  rather  than  means,  to  avoid  readers  being  misled  by 
the  effects  of  the  skewed  distribution. 
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I  INTRODUCTION 


This  document  describes  the  results  of  the  National  Study  of  Local 
Operations  Under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  (ECIA) ,  an  Investigation  conducted  for  the  Department  of 
Education  (ED)  by  SRI  International  and  Policy  Studies  Associates.  The 
study  provides  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  activities  and  effects  at 
the  local  level  of  Chapter  2,  the  federal  education  block  grant,  with 
emphasis  on  Its  third  year  of  Implementation  (the  1984-85  school  year).  The 
results  of  the  study  are  Intended  to  Inform  the  Department  and  other  federal 
audiences,  especially  Congress  as  It  considers  the  reauthorization  of  ECIA 
In  1987. 

The  education  block  grant  Is  a  particularly  Interesting  and 
coatroverslal  piece  of  the  law  that  created  It.    This  chapter  consolidated 
32  former  categorical  programs — ^hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "antecedent" 
programs — Into  a  "block"  of  funds  available  to  all  state  education  agencies, 
and  through  them,  to  all  school  districts  for  any  of  the  uses  of  the 
preceding  programs.*    This  consolidation  raised  new  possibilities  and 
questions  about  the  future  direction  of  federal  education  policy. 

Although  It  Is  still  early  In  the  history  of  ECIA,  It  Is  Important  that 
a  comprehensive  national  picture  of  the  law  and  Its  effects  be  developed,  to 
Inform  both  those  that  administer  the  law  and  those  who  must  consider  Its 
reauthorlza**lon.    Chapter  2  Is  seen  by  some  federal  policymakers  and  others 


The  actual  number  of  programs  consolidated  Into  the  block  grant  depends  on 
whether  one  considers  all  separate  authorizations  as  one  program.  The 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  comprises  four  such  subparts,  but  Is 
generally  considered  one  program.    See  Appendix  B. 
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as  a  significant  experiment  in  what  may  become  a  more  typical  federal  aid 
strategy  in  the  future.    Still  others  have  voiced  concern  about  the  effects 
this  approach  may  have  on  services  for  the  special-needs  populations  that 
have  been  the  traditional  objects  of  most  federal  education  aid  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

The  story  of  the  education  block  grant  at  the  local  level  is  especially 
important  to  tell.    There,  federal  aid  reaches  its  destination  and  is 
translated  into  services — instruction,  support  activities,  or  whatever — ^and 
benefits — learning,  staff  expertise,  etc.    And  yet,  because  the  block  grant 
strategy  deemphasizes  vertical  reporting  and  evaluation,  federal  audiences 
have  had  particular  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  block  grant  operates  and 
what  its  effects  are  in  districts  and  schools  across  the  land. 

In  this  report,  we  describe  the  block  grant  at  the  local  level, 
emphasizing  local  operations  in  the  third  year  of  its  implementation  (the 
1984-85  school  year)  but  with  attention  to  change  from  antecedent  programs 
and  across  the  3  years  of  Chapter  2.    First,  in  this  introduction,  we 
discuss  the  education  block  grant  in  general  and  existing  research  on  it. 
We  also  present  a  conceptual  model  of  the  block  grant  and  its  implementation 
through  the  intergovernmental  system.    The  introduction  outlines  the  study's 
purposes,  research  questions,  and  methods. 

The  Education  Block  Grant  and  Research  About  It 

ECIA  was  both  a  reaction  to  past  policies  and  a  statement  about  the 
future.    Since  the  law  was  enacted,  the  debate  about  Chapter  2  of  that  law 
and  block  grants  in  education  has  evolved  from  concern  about  the  fate  of 
prior  policies  to  concern  over  the  contribution  of  Chapter  2  (and  other 
education  block  grants)  to  educational  improvement.    The  evolution  is 
continuing. 

Chapter  2,  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  implementation,  and 
the  "nonbinding  regulatory  guidance"  from  the  Department  of  Education  embody 
a  different  set  of  assumptions  and  priorities  about  federal  education  policy 


from  those  characterizing  most  earlier  ed'i'^atlon  laws.  The  principal 
elements  can  be  summarized  by  the  following  changes: 


•    Less  local  programmatic  direction  from  the  federal  and  state  levels 
than  before. 

.    An  enhanced  role  for  local  actors  In  determining  how  educational 
program  resources  should  be  used. 

.    Wider  distribution  of  program  benefits  (Including  to  private  school 
children). 

The  vehicle  for  federal  aid  defined  by  these  elements  has  been 
accompanied  by  somewhat  reduced  levels  of  funding,  In  aggregate,  compared 
with  what  preceded  Chapter  2.    Although  no  particular  funding  level  Is 
Implied  by  the  block  grant  mechanism,  the  amount  of  money  available  under  It 
has  been  a  major  Influence  on  local  responses  to  It. 


The  Nature  of  Chapter  2 

The  education  block  grant's  legislative  goals,  Intergovernmental 
characteristics,  and  mechanism  for  delivering  funds  define  the  unique  ways 
this  vehicle  for  federal  aid  may  Influence  the  local  level. 


Five  principal  goals  In  the  law  are  Intended  to  guide  the  operation  of 
the  block  grant  In  districts  and  schools ....^ 

.    Educational  Impro^  ement .    The  block  grant  Is  Intended  to  assist 
school  districts  to  "Improve  elementary  and  secondary  education 
(Including  preschool  education)  for  children  attending  public  and 
private  schools:"    [Sec.  561(a)].    Although  this  global  goal 
Includes  a  wide  range  of  activities,  it  does  in  effect  rule  out  many 
categories  of  expenses,  such  as  general  administration  or  facilities 
(except  under  special  circumstances). 

.    Reduction  of  local  administrative  burden.    The  law  aims  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  "in  a  manner  designed  to  greatly  reduce 
the  enormous  administrative  and  paperwork  burden  imposed  on  schools 
at  the  expense  of  their  ability  to  educate  children"    [Sec.  561(a)]. 


For  the  text  of  the  law.  See  Appendix  €• 


•  Enhancement  of  local  discretion*    Funds  are  to  he  used  "In  accordance 
with  the  needs  and  priorities  of  ...  local  educ^clonal  agencies  as 
determined  by  those  agencies"  [561(a)].    To  reinforce  this  message, 
the  law  adds  the  following  stipulation  regarding  the  funds  that  flow 
directly  to  districts:    "Each  local  educational  agency  shall  have 
complete  discretion,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
In  determining  how  the  funds  the  agency  receives  under  this  section 
shall  be  divided  among  the  purposes  of  th^s  chapter..." 

[Sec.  566(c)]. 

•  Responsiveness  to  those  closest  to  the  education  of  children  (school 
staff,  parents).    The  block  grant  legislation  places  responsibility 
for  design  and  Implementation  of  programs  with  local  district  and 
especially  school  personnel  "because  they  have  the  most  direct 
contact  with  students  and  are  most  directly  responsible  to 
parents..."    [Sec.  561(b)].    The  law  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
parents  and  school  staff  by  requiring  "systematic  consultation  with 
parents  of  children  attending  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
area  served  by  the  local  agency,  with  teachers  and  administrative 
personnel  In  such  schools,  and  with  other  such  groups..."  [Sec.  566 
(a)(4)]. 

•  Equitable  participation  of  private  school  students.    In  addition  to 
the  stated  intention  of  Improving  education  for  private  school 
students  noted  above,  the  law  spells  out  numerous  provisions  that 
"will  assure  equitable  participation  of  such  children  In  the  purposes 
and  benefits  of  this  chapter..."    [Sec.  586(a)(1)].    In  particular, 
the  law  addresses  the  nature  of  such  services  (e.g.,  that  they  be 
"secular,  neutral,  and  non-ldeologlcal")  and  the  relative  funding  for 
public  and  private  school  students  (e.g.,  that  expenditures  for  both 
groups  shall  be  equal  and  consistent  with  the  numbers  of  students 
served  and  the  needs  of  Individual  children).    The  law  Is  also 
detailed  about  the  nature  of  arrangements  for  serving  private  school 
students,  for  example,  by  Including  requirements  that  private  school 
officials  be  consulted  In  determining  the  uses  of  funds. 

These  goals  Imply  a  major  shift  In  the  way  the  levels  of  the 
Intergovernmental  system  work  together  to  Implement  the  block  grant.  The 
law  calls  for  these  changes  by  declaring  that  statt  government  shall  have 
the  basic  responsibility  for  administrative  oversight  and  by  sharply 
curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the  federal  government.    At  the  same  time, 
states  are  barred  from  Influencing  local  program  choices  and  Implementation 
and  are  also  urged,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  local  level,  to  manage  the 
block  grant  with  a  minimum  of  paperwork.    Because  many  state  agency 
functions  rely  In  part  on  the  flow  of  paper,  this  Is  a  greater  restriction 
than  it  may  appear. 
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Complementing  these  federal  intentions  for  local  operations  and  the 
intergovernmental  system  are  major  changes  in  the  mechanism  of  distributing 
funds.    In  all  but  one  of  the  programs  consolidated  into  Chapter  2,  Title 
IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  the  federal 
government  (or  in  the  case  of  two  programs,  state  government)  solicited 
competitive  grant  proposals  from  interested  districts.    By  contrast,  Chapter 
2  distributes  funds  entirely  on  a  formula  allocation  basis  (like  the  former 
Title  IV-B  program).    States  receive  fuuds  in  proportion  to  their 
population;  they  are  required  to  :     ^locate  at  least  80%  of  it  to  the 
districts  by  state-generated  formulas  that  emphasize  student  head  count,  but 
may  adjust  for  various  "high  cost"  factors  (e.g.,  the  proportion  of 
disadvantaged  students,  the  sparsity  of  the  district  population). 


National-Level  Research  on  Chapter  2 

The  nature  of  the  Chapter  2  law  has  created  an  information  vacuum  at 
the  federal  level.    Because  it  is  specifically  prohibited  from  using  normal 
program  reporting  channels  to  gather  descriptive  or  evaluative  data  on  the 
use  of  C'napter  2  funds,  ED  has  had  to  rely  on  the  limited  information  from 
state  applications  and  evaluations,  on  a  monitoring  effort  of  state-level 
implementation,  and  on  a  few  small-scale  studies  and  analytic  efforts 
undertaken  by  ED  and  the  former  National  Institute  of  Education  (currently 
part  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  in  ED) . 

To  meet  the  demand  for  evaluative  information,  other  national  studies 
have  been  mounted  by  external  groups,  iacluding  independent  researchers, 
advocacy  groups,  and  professional  associations.  Another  government  agency 
(the  General  Accounting  Office)  has  also  conducted  an  investigation  as  part 
of  its  effort  to  study  block  grants  across  all  government  agencies.  These 
studies  are  listed,  along  with  ED-sponsored  research,  in  Appendix  D,  which 
itemizes  the  locus,  mode,  and  timicig  oi  data  collection  in  each  one. 
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Collectively,  these  studies  of  Chapter  2  Implementation  provide  a 
useful,  If  fragmentary,  picture  of  early  responses  to  the  block  grant* 
Although  Incomplete,  this  body  cf  research  Is  useful  In  two  ways.  Taken 
together,  the  studies  approach  Chapter  2  from  diverse  perspectives  and  draw 
together  a  variety  of  Information  sources.    Although  no  one  study  completed 
to  date  has  developed  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  data  base,  the  research 
as  a  whole  has  sharpened  the  focus  on  many  of  the  Important  Issues 
surrounding  Chapter  2.    The  research  also  provides  an  excellent  source  of 
hypotheses  that  can  be  checked  against  broader  Information  bases 
(case-study-based  research  Is  particularly  useful  In  this  regard). 

This  body  of  research  on  the  block  grant  leaves  large  gaps  In  knowledge 
about  Chapter  2,  which  are  part  of  the  rationale  for  the  National  Study. 
First,  most  of  the  data  collection  In  these  studies  has  occurred  In  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  program's  Implementation  (1982-83  and  1983-84 
school  years)  or  during  the  planning  year  (1981-82  school  year).  Early 
responses  are  not  a  particularly  useful  Indicator  of  long-term  patterns. 
Second,  many  of  the  studies  have  concentrated  on  state-level  lmplement£.tlon 
of  Chapter  2  (e.g.,  Kyle,  1983;  Henderson,  1983,  1985;  Darling-Hammond  and 
Marks,  1983;  lEL,  1982;  McLaughlin,  1982).    While  yielding  Important 
contextual  Information,  research  at  the  state  level  does  not  shed  much  light 
on  local-level  responses.    Third,  the  research  on  the  block  grant  at  the 
local  level  Is  mostly  derived  from  case  studies  (e.g.,  Kyle,  1985;  Corbett 
et  al.,  1984;  Rossman  et  al.,  1985;  Hastings  and  Bartell,  1983;  Slmms,  1985; 
Doollttle  and  Nathan,  1983;  Henderson,  1983).    Fourth,  studies  that  have 
developed  quantlcatlve  descriptions  of  block  grant  Implementation  or  effects 
at  the  local  level  have  tended  to  be  extremely  limited  in  scope  (e.g.,  AASA, 
1983),  to  be  based  on  small  samples  (e.g.,  AASA,  1984;  Council  of  Great  City 
Schools,  1982-83;  Jung  and  Bartell,  1983;  Perilla  and  Orum,  1984),  or  to  use 
large  samples  that  are  not  statistically  representative  of  the  nation  (e.g., 
6A0,  1984).    A  few  studies  have  investigated  aggregate  fiscal  effects  across 
the  nation,  but  once  again  with  emphasis  on  the  early  redistributive  effects 
(e.g..  Education  Commission  for  the  States,  1982;  Freis,  1983;  Verstegen, 
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1983).    Fifth,  much  of  the  research  is  driven  by  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  particular  groups,  either  directly  or  in  response  to  such  research. 
Collectively,  these  studies  bracket  the  range  of  interest-group  concerns, 
but  individually,  each  affords  a  limited  perspective  on  the  program* 


Conceptual  Model 

A  conceptual  model  of  the  block  grant  and  its  implementation  through 
the  intergovernmental  system  provides  a  framework  for  investigating  its 
implementation  and  effects  at  the  local  level.    We  present  schematically  in 
Figure  I-l  an  overview  of  the  key  processes  and  outcomes  influenced  by  the 
Chapter  2  program  at  each  level  of  the  intergovernmental  system.    The  scheme 
allows  important  areas  of  effect  to  be  identified. 

At  the  top  of  the  system,  fsderal  policies — expressed  in  the  form  of 
the  law,  funding  levels,  minimal  regulations,  and  nonbinding  regulatory 
guidance — set  in  motion  processes  at  the  state  level  governing  the 
implementation  of  the  program.    By  explicit  legislative  intent,  as  well  as 
intergovernmental  dynamics,  the  state  context  influences  program 
decisionmaking  and  subsequent  administrative  processes,  which  in  turn 
-itermine  state-level  outcomes:    a  formula,  an  allocation  of  funds  to  each 
district,  further  guidance  to  districts  regarding  the  use  of  funds,  and  the 
deployment  of  state-reserved  funds  in  ways  that  may  further  benefit 
districts  (e.g.,  through  competitive  grants,  technical  assistance).  A 
parallel  set  of  processes  takes  place  at  district  level,  influenced 
powerfully  by  local  context,  resulting  in  outcomes  that  translate  federal 
and  state  policy  into  educational  activities.    Together,  these  processes  and 
outcomes  constitute  the  key  dimensions  of  impact  on  local  and  state 
operations  regarding  which  major  policy  issues  are  raised. 
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FIGURE  1-1     MODEL  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  INFLUENCE  ON  DISTRICT  OPERATIONS  UNDER  CHAPTER  2 
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The  process  takes  place  over  rime  with  a  significant  lag  between  the 
Initiation  of  the  policy  at  the  federal  level  and  the  formulation  of  each 
level's  response.    Most  Important,  response  to  the  block  grant  Is  a 
cumulative  process  over  time.    At  the  local  level  especially,  change  Is 
likely  to  happen  gradually  as  the  new  way  of  using  and  managing  federal  aid 
becomes  part  of  local  routines* 

The  figure  also  demonstrates  the  role  of  contextual  forces  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.    These  contribute  to  the  variation  In  block  grant 
Implementation  across  sltes--vhlch  Is,  In  effect,  an  Intended  outcome  of  the 
block  grant. 

One  elaboration  to  the  model  Is  necessary  before  turning  to  the  purposes 
and  research  questions  addressed  by  the  National  Study.    The  operation  of  a 
federal  program  like  Chapter  2  Involves  the  interaction  of  many  role  groups, 
each  with  differing  stakes  in  the  program.    At  the  local  level,  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  board  members,  and  Interest  groups  are  all 
Implicated,  if  not  actively  Involved.    At  the  state  level,  the  governor's 
office,  legislators  and  their  staffs,  state  board  of  education  members,  and 
representatives  of  various  public  Interests  may  join  the  array  of 
administrators  from  the  state  education  agency.    The  general  implications  for 
conceptualizing  Chapter  2  implementation  and  effects  is  that  "district"  or 
"state"  is,  in  reality,  many  groups  and  individuals  interacting  with  one 
another.    A  comprehensive  description  of  Chapter  2  implementation  must 
consider  carefully  the  differences  in  roles,  stakes,  and  perceptions  of  the 
many  types  of  actors. 

Study  Purposes  and  Research  Questions 

The  purposes  of  the  research  Include: 

(1)    Describe  local  activities  and  operations  under  Chapter  2  in  its 
third  year,  noting  changes  over  the  first  3  years  of  the  program 
and  changes  from  antecedent  programs. 
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(2)  ABsess  the  achievement  of  federal  legislative  goals  (educational 
Improvement,  reduction  in  administrative  burden,  enhancement  of 
local  discretion,  etc.)* 

(3)  Describe  how  federal  block  grant  policy,  Chapter  2  funding  and 
regulatory  features,  and  state  actions  or  Interpretations 
Influence  district  activities.    In  particular,  the  study 
concentrates  on  fiscal  effects  deriving  from  state  formulas  and 
other  factors,  effects  of  requirements  for  private  school 
participation  and  provisions  for  consultation  w  rh 
parents/citizens,  and  the  relationships  of  Intergovernmental 
levels  under  Chapter  2. 

(4)  Develop  options  for  state  and  local  evaluation  of  Chapter  2 
programs. 

(5)  Draw  lessons  from  Chapter  2  Implementation  and  effects  for  future 
federal  policies. 

This  report  summarizes  the  findings  of  the  study  with  respect  to  study 
purposes  1,  2,  3,  and  5.    A  separate  special  Issue  report  deals  with  study 
purpose  4;  fAve  other  special  reports  provide  greater  detail  on  Issues 
subsumed  in  the  second  and  third  purposes  (titles  and  authors  of  all  these 
reports  are  listed  on  the  back  of  the  title  page). 


To  fulfill  these  purposes,  the  study  is  organized  around  8  study  topics 
and  20  research  questions  under  these  topics.  The  study  topics  and  research 
questions  are  listed  in  Table  I-l. 


Methods  and  Data  Sources 


We  developed  data  to  answer  these  questions  from  a  mall  survey,  a 
telephone  survey,  and  site  visits  as  described  below: 

.    A  nationally  representative  mail  survey  of  1,600  districts  during  the 
middle  of  the  1984-85  school  year,  the  third  year  of  Chapter  2*s 
implementation  at  the  local  level.    Districts  were  selected  randomly 
within  a  stratification  grid  defined  by  three  variables:  district 
size,  regional  location,  and  level  of  antecedent  funding  per  pupil. 
District  administrators  responsible  for  coordinating  Chapter  2 
answered  the  questionnaire.    Response  to  the  survey  was  high: 
overall,  78.2%  of  the  districts  that  were  sent  quest-'onnaires  returned 
them. 
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Table  I-l 
STUDY  TOPICS  AND  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 
Funds  Allocation  and  Expenditure 

1.  How  are  Chapter  2  funds  distributed  among  districts?    To  what  extent 
has  the  distribution  changed  from  before  Chapter  2? 

2.  What  are  the  current  Chapter  2  spending  patterns  and  how  do  they  differ 
across  the  3  years  of  the  program  and  from  antecedent  programs? 

3.  What  Influences  current  Chapter  2  spending  patterns? 
Delivery  of  Educational  Services  for  Public  School  Students 

4.  What  kinds  of  educational  activities  does  Chapter  2  support  In  Its 
third  year  of  operation  and  since  Chapter  2  became  effective? 

5.  What  students  and  staff  participate  In  the  activities  supported  by 
Chapter  2? 

6.  In  what  ways  (if  at  all)  has  Chapter  2  changed  the  public  school 
district's  educational  services  from  what  was  iu  place  btfore  ECIA? 

7.  How  has  Chapter  2  contributed  to  improvement  in  the  district's 
educational  program? 

Local  Program  Administration 

8.  How  is  the  Chapter  2  program  administered  at  the  local  level? 

9.  What  has  been  the  impact  of  Chapter  2  on  local  administrative  and 
paperwork  burden? 

Local  Decisionmaking 

10.  How  are  local  Chapter  2  program  decisions  made  (mechanisms  of 
decisionmaking,  who  is  influential)? 

11.  To  what  extent  has  the  block  grant  increased  local  discretion  in 
program  design  and  implementation? 

Pa rent /Citizen  Involvement 

12.  What  do  districts  do  to  encourage  parent  or  citizen  participation  in 
Chapter  2  decisionmaking? 
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Table  I-l  (Concluded) 


Parent/Citizen  Involvement  (Cont.) 

13.  What  Is  the  nature  of  parent/citizen  Involvement  In  Chapter  2 
decisionmaking  and  Influence  on  decisions? 

Evaluation 

14.  How  are  school  districts  evaluating  their  uses  of  Chapter  2? 

15.  For  what  state  and  local  purposes/audiences  are  Information  and 
evaluation  needed? 

Participation  of  Private  School  Students 

16.  What  are  the  patterns  of  private  school  student  participation  In 
services  supported  by  Chapti^r  2?    Have  these  patterns  changed  from 
before  the  block  grant? 

17*    What  funds  are  allocated  to  private  school  students  (and  staff)  and 

what  kinds  of  services  have  they  received  under  Chapter  2  (by  type,  In 
relation  to  public  school  students/staf f ,  and  In  relation  to  antecedent 
program  participation)? 

18.    What  decisionmaking  and  administrative  activities  are  associated  with 
private  school  student  and  staff  p-^rtlclpatlon? 

Intergovernmental  Relations;  Effects  at  the  Local  Level 

19*    How  do  state  education  agencies  and  districts  Interact  under  the 
education  block  grant? 

20.    How  have  state  and  federal  actions  shaped  local  perceptions  of  the 
purposes  and  requirements  of  Chapter  2  or  otherwise  Influenced  local 
activities  under  the  education  block  grant? 
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A  representative  telephone  survey  of  300  schools,  chosen  at  random 
from  120  districts  that  were,  In  turn,  selected  randomly  from  all 
the  cells  of  the  mail  survey  stratification  grid.    Schools  were 
selected  to  represent  equal  proportions  of  elementary,  junior 
high/middle,  and  high  schools;  and,  within  each  of  these  categories, 
equal  numbers  using  their  Chapter  2  funds  for  three  types  of 
purposes!    computer  applications,  gif ted-and-talented  programs,  and 
remedial  or  basic  skills  programs.    Principals  or  staff  most  closely 
associated  with  the  Chapter  2-supported  activities  at  each  school 
responded  to  the  survey.    Telephone  survey  data  were  collected 
toward  the  end  of  the  1984-85  school  year;  91.2%  of  the  schools 
chosen  for  the  sample  responded. 

Site  visits  to  24  school  districts  in  13  states,  and  within  these 
districts  approximately  100  public  schools.    The  districts  were  a 
subset  of  the  mail  survey  sample,  chosen  to  reflect  the  principal 
variations  in  district  size,  regional  location,  and  antecedent 
funding  levels  represented  in  the  mail  survey  stratification  grid. 
The  choice  of  sites  balanced  a  number  of  other  selection  criteria: 
metropolitan  status,  presence  of  a  desegregation  plan,  fiscal 
condition,  proportion  of  students  educated  in  nonpublic  schools, 
nature  and  level  of  interest  group  activity,  types  of  activities 
supported  by  block  grant  funds,  and  relationships  with  intermediate 
units.    A  variety  of  staff  at  district  and  school  level  were 
interviewed,  including  Chapter  2  coordinators,  superintendents, 
school  board  members,  business  officers,  directors  of  curriculum  and 
instruction,  principals,  teachers,  and  evaluators.    These  site 
visits,  lasting  2  to  5  days  depending  on  the  size  of  the  district, 
took  place  in  the  fall  of  the  1984-85  school  year. 

Site  visits  to  8  state  education  agencies  (in  states  differing  from 
those  in  the  first  site  visit  sample),  24  districts  within  these 
states,  and  66  private  schools  within  the  districts.    These  sites 
were  selected  on  criteria  similar  to  those  for  the  initial  site 
visit  sample,  but  additional  criteria  were  used  to  ensure  variation 
on  factors  pertinent  to  several  of  the  special  issues  addressed  by 
the  study:    nature  of  private  school  component,  approach  to 
evaluation  (and  corresponding  state  requirements),  and 
characteristic  state-local  relationship.    At  state  level,  we 
interviewed  SEA  officials  responsible  for  Chapter  2,  budget,  other 
federal  programs,  overall  Instructional  administration,  and 
evaluation,  as  well  as  members  of  the  educational  policy  community 
outside  the  SEA,  representatives  of  the  Chapter  2  State  Advisory 
Committee,  and  officials  in  S^ate  private  school  organizations.  At 
the  local  level,  we  interviewed  the  same  kinds  of  individuals  at  the 
district  office  as  in  the  first  site  visit  sample;  we  also  included 
private  school  officials  (e.g.,  principals,  local  representatives  of 
private  schoo?.  organizations)  and  community  members  (e.g.,  parents, 
advocacy  group  members).    Visits  to  state  education  agencies  took  1 
to  2  days  and  those  to  school  districts  from  2  to  5  days  as  in  the 
first  visit  sample;  these  visits  were  made  in  the  spring  of  the 
1984-85  school  year. 
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The  types  of  data  collected  from  these  four  sources  were  coordinated  so 
t^jat  what  we  learned  from  one  could  be  related  to  findings  from  another. 
Mall  survey  Items,  for  example,  were  asked  as  part  of  the  Interviews  done 
during  case  studies.    Other  Interview  questions  probed  more  deeply  the 
Information  gained  from  the  mall  survey.    The  telephone  survey  explored  the 
same  topics  for  selected  Chapter  2-8upported  activities  at  the  school  level. 


Further  Information  on  the  study *s  research  methods  appears  In 
Appendix  E. 
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PART  ONE 


BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  AND  THE  ACTIVITIES  THEY  SUPPORT 
AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 

In  this  part  of  the  report,  we  provide  an  overview  of  the  Chapter  2 
block  grant  at  the  local  level,  concentrating  on  the  funds  themselves  and 
the  activities  these  funds  support.    Separate  sections  describe  findings 
regarding: 

.    The  distribution  of  Chapter  2  funds  among  districts,  from  both  state 
formula  and  state  discretionary  sources  (Section  II), 

.    The  types  of  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant,  at  present  and 
In  contrast  with  antecedent  programs  (Section  III). 

.    The  patterns  of  local  expenditures  and  factors  associated  with  them 
(Section  IV). 

We  summarize  the  highlights  of  our  findings  In  this  part  below,  by 
these  three  sections. 

The  Distribution  of  Chapter  2  Funds  Among  States  and  Districts 

Our  analyses  Identified  the  total  amounts  of  funding  available  to  the 
local  level  under  the  block  grant,  the  amounts  districts  typically  receive, 
and  the  degree  of  change  from  antecedent  programs. 

Total  Amounts  of  Funding  Available  to  the  Local  Level~We  foun^  that: 

.    The  total  amount  of  money  available  to  districts  under  the  block 
grant  (In  1984-85)  Is  1350,295,000,  which  represents  approximately 
16X  less  than  the  aggregate  local  funding  received  by  districts  from 
antecedent  programs  In  the  last  year  before  Chapter  2. 
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virtually  all  (98.4%)  of  these  funds  reach  districts  through  state 
formula  allocations;  the  remainder  comes  In  the  form  of  competitive 
grants  or  other  reimbursements  out  of  the  states*  Chapter  2 
set-asldes  (fewer  than  2%  of  districts  nationwide  receive  this  rtate 
"discretionary"  money). 


What  Districts  Receive  Under  Chapter  2 — What  a  district  receives  per 
year  under  the  block  grant  depends  principally  on  Its  enrollment  size  (the 
most  significant  factor  In  each  state  formula). 


Annual  allocations  range  from  an  average  of  nearly  $400,000  In 
districts  with  enrollments  of  25,000  students  or  more  to 
approximately  $2,000  In  districts  with  fewer  than  600  students.  The 
great  majority  of  districts  receive  less  than  $50,000  per  year; 
three-fifths  receive  less  than  $10,000. 

The  resources  Chapter  2  provides  districts  are  very  modest:  between 
$7.00  and  $9.00  per  pupil,  on  average.    This  figure  may  vary  to 
about  twice  or  as  little  as  half  that  amount,  as  a  result  of  "high 
cost"  factors  in  each  state  formula,  but  as  Interpreted  by  the 
states  the  funding  mechanism  tends  to  prevent  greater  variation. 


Change  in  Funding  Since  Antecedent  Programs — ^Most  districts 
(three-quarters  of  all  districts  nationwide)  gained  funds  relative  to  what 
they  had  received  under  antecedent  programs. 


Those  that  had  received  the  most  before  (e.g.,  the  largest 
districts)  lost  heavily. 

Smaller  districts  were  especially  likely  to  gain  under  the  block 
grant  and  to  gain  the  most  in  proportional  terms  (even  though  this 
meant  receiving  $4,000  Instead  of  $2,000  per  year). 

The  block  grant  has  brought  about  no  obvious  shifts  in  funding  away 
from  concentrations  of  economically  disadvantaged  children,  except 
in  the  largest  urban  districts. 


What  the  Block  Grant  Supports  at  the  Local  Level 

Types  of  Activities  Supported — Ihe  most  prevalent  uses  of  the 
block  grant  are  for  computer  applications  and  support  for  libraries  and 
media  centers  (in  approximately  three-^juarters  and  two-thirds  of  all 
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districts,  respectively),  followed  by  curriculum  or  new  program  development 
and  staff  development  (each  in  approximately  a  quarter  of  all  districts), 
and  finally  by  instructional  services  or  student  support  services  (each  in 
about  one-sixth  of  the  nation's  school  districts). 


.    Only  a  small  percentage  of  districts  put  Chapter  2  funds  into  uses 
such  as  administration  or  evaluation  that  are  unrelated  to 
instruction  or  instructional  support. 

.    Between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  districts  that  have  implemented  a 
desegregation  plan  of  some  kind  over  the  last  5  years  used  Chapter  2 
funds  to  support  desegregation-related  activities  (which  may  include 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  types  of  activities)^ 


Types  of  Students  Served — Regarding  the  level  and  types  of  students 
served  by  Chapter  2  funds,  we  found  that: 


.    Districts  are  equally  likely  to  devote  the  funding  to  elementary, 
junior  high/middle,  and  senior  high  school  levels. 

.    Although  activities  are  often  targeted  to  particular  types  of 

students,  no  one  gi.oup  predominates  across  all  districts.    There  are 
some  variations  by  type  of  activity,  however;  gifted  and  talented 
students,  for  example,  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  the  focus  of 
curriculum  development  supported  by  Chapter  2  as 

economically/educationally  disadvantaged  students.    Across  all  types 
of  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant,  a  majority  of  districts 
indicate  that  these  activities  serve  all  types  of  students. 


Change  in  Activities  Supported  Since  Antecedent  Programs— Regarding 
changes  in  activities  supported  over  time,  our  analyses  indicate  that: 


.    A  larger  percentage  of  districts  are  supporting  more  kinds  of 
activities,  on  average,  under  Chapter  2  (as  of  the  1984-85  school 
year)  than  under  antecedent  programs;  these  increases  are  matched  oi 
exceeded  by  the  numbers  of  students  represented  by  these  districts. 

.    These  increases  have  occurred  gradually  over  the  3  years  of  the 
block  grant;  each  year,  more  districts  have  been  willing  to  venture 
into  new  areas. 
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Expenditure  Patterns  and  the  Explanations  for  Them 


We  examined  expenditures  both  In  programmatic  terms — that  Is,  by  type 
of  activity  supported  by  the  block  grant — and  by  types  of  resource  purchased 
with  Chapter  2  funds* 

Our  analyses  suggest  the  following  broad  expenditure  patterns  under 
Chapter  2: 


.    The  larger  the  district  (and,  hence,  the  more  dollars  to  work  with), 
the  more  diversified  the  district  *s  "portfolio'*  of  program 
investments.    Smaller  districts  tend  to  concentrate  their  block 
grant  resources  In  only  one  or  two  areas. 

.    Overall,  support  for  computer  applications  and  libraries  or  media 
centers  (Implying  Investment  In  equipment  or  material  resources) 
consumes  a  greater  proportion  of  local  block  grant  funds 
(approximately  three-fifths  of  total  local  Chapter  2  funding  In 
1984-85)  than  support  for  Instructional  or  student  support  services 
(which  Imply  Investment  In  staff  resources)  or  staff  and  curriculum 
development  (which  Imply  Investments  In  staff  or  consultant 
resources) . 

Investments  In  salaries  support,  for  the  most  part,  staff  who 
provide  direct  services  to  students  (teachers,  counselors,  aides). 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  total  Chapter  2  funds  (approximately  5%) 
are  used  to  support  administrative  costs. 


Regarding  the  major  Influences  on  expenditure  decisions,  we  found  that: 

.    The  absolute  amounts  of  money  received  under  Chapter  2,  commitments 
to  antecedent  program  staff  or  purposes,  and  local  educational 
priorities  are  driving  forces  behind  expenditure  decisions.  Change 
In  funding  levels  from  what  was  received  under  antecedent  programs 
also  plays  a  role,  but  primarily  where  losses  were  substantial  (as 
In  the  largest  urban  districts)  or  where  gains  have  been 
slgnlflclant. 

.    Uncertainties  about  audits  and  the  future  of  Chapter  2  tundlng  exert 
a  weak  Influence,  If  any,  on  Chapter  2  expenditure  decisions.  Where 
thets  uncertainties  are  Important  considerations,  local  expenditures 
favor  equipment  and  material  purchases  over  other  Investiuents,  such 
as  staff. 
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Neither  state  reform  priorities  and  mandates  nor  national  reform 
recommendations  appear  to  have  had  a  major  influence  on  expenditure 
decisions*    However,  Chapter  2  funds  have  frequently  been  used  to 
address  certair  widely  held  improvement  priorities  (e.g.,  related  to 
increas'^ng  instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  or  computer 
literacy,  and  to  developing  programs  based  on  effective  schools 
research). 
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II    DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  AMONG  STATES  AND  DISTRICTS* 


In  this  section  we  summarize  the  way  Chapter  2  funds  flow  to  school 
districts  across  the  nation  and,  to  the  extent  that  It  affects  local 
allocations,  the  flow  of  funds  across  states.    Because  state  education 
agencies  allocate  Chapter  2  dollars  to  districts  by  formulas  that  heavily 
emphasize  enrollment,  we  pay  particular  attention  to  the  effects  of  district 
size  (and  other  characteristics  Influencing  formula  distributions)  on  the 
amount  of  Chapter  2  funds  districts  receive.    We  also  analyze  the  changes 
from  the  pattern  of  distribution  under  antecedent  programs  and  document  the 
extent  and  nature  of  redistribution  that  has  taken  place  under  the  block 
grant • 


Summary 


The  analyses  reported  in  this  section  support  the  following  findings. 
First,  regarding  the  funds  available  to  the  local  level,  we  found  that: 


(1)    The  total  amount  available  to  districts  in  the  1984-85  school  year 
through  state  formula  allocations  is  $350,295,000.  This 
represents  an  approximately  16%  drop  from  what  the  "antecedent 
programs"  (those  consolidated  into  Chapter  2)  made  available  to 
districts  in  the  last  year  before  the  block  grant  (the  1981-82 
school  year).    An  estimated  i5, 770,968  of  the  Chapter  2  state 
"set-asides"  (the  block  grant  funds  distributed  to  each  state 
which  were  reserved  for  state  use)  was  reallocated  to  districts  in 
the  1984-85  school  year  in  the  form  of  competitive  grants  or  other 
reimbursements,  thus  augmenting  the  formula  allocations  somewhat. 


This  section  is  adapted  from  the  corresponding  sections  of  another  report 
from  the  National  Study  (Apling  and  Padilla,  1986). 
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(2)  Only  a  small  percentage  (1.6%)  of  all  districts  received  state 
set-aside  funding  (also  referred  to  as  "state  discretionary 
funding").    The  aggregate  amount  of  state  set-aside  funding 
reallocated  to  districts  has  declined  by  approximately  25%,  over 
the  3  years  of  the  block  grant,  as  state  carryover  funding  from 
antecedent  programs  has  been  depleted  and  as  short-term 
desegregation  assistance  has  ended. 

Second,  regarding  the  amounts  of  funding  districts  receive  under  the 
block  grant,  we  found  that: 

(3)  The  funds  districts  receive  are  primarily  a  reflection  of  their 
enrollment  size.    Annual  allocations  (including  state 
discretionary  funding)  range  from  more  than  $6,000,000  to  less 
than  $100.    The  great  majority  of  districts  (more  than  90%) 
receive  less  than  $50,000  a  year  under  Chapter  2.  Approximately 
three-fifths  cf  all  districts  receive  less  than  $10,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  received  under  the  block  grant  provide  between  $7.00 
and  $9.00  per  student,  on  average,  in  all  size  categories.  State 
formulas,  that  adjust  for  concentrations  of  "high-cost"  children 
(e.g.,  the  disadvantaged  or  limited  English  proficient,  children 
undergoing  desegregation,  children  in  sparsely  poptdated  areas) 
may  change  this  per  pupil  figure  to  about  twice  the  average  or 
reduce  it  by  half,  depending  on  the  way  high-cost  factors  apply  to 
the  district. 

(5)  Compared  with  the  total  costs  of  educating  students  (about  $3,000 
per  child  for  the  districts  in  our  sample)  or  of  services  under 
larger  targeted  federal  programs  (e.g.,  nearly  $400  per  child  in 
the  Chapter  1  program),  the  resources  provided  by  the  block  grant 
are  modest. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  change  in  funding  since  the  time  of 
antecedent  programs,  \.e  found  that: 

(6)  With  two  exceptions  (ESEA  Titles  IV-B  and  IV-C),  the  antecedent 
programs  were  heavily  concentrated  in  tha  largest  districts, 
especially  those  in  urban  areas.    (Title  IV-B  was  spread  uniformly 
across  nearly  all  districts;  Title  IV-C  provided  funds  to  a 
quarter  or  more  of  the  districts  in  all  size  categories.) 

(7)  On  average,  districts  that  had  received  the  most  under  antecedent 
programs  lost  large  amounts  of  funding  while  all  others  tended  to 
gain.    Overall,  approximately  three-quarter  of  the  districts  in 
the  nation  gained  funds.    This  proportion  was  especially  high 
among  smaller  and  medium-sized  districts,  which  tended  relatively 
to  gain  the  most,  nearly  doubling  the  amounts  they  had  received 
before. 
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(8)  With  the  change  to  the  block  grant,  total  funding  tended  to  shift 
from  larger,  more  populated  states  to  those  with  fewer  students. 

(9)  Under  the  block  grant,  there  has  jeen  no  obvious  shift  of  funding 
away  from  higher  concentrations  of  poor  children,  except  in  the 
largest  urban  districts. 

Funds  Available  to  the  local  Level 

To  put  our  analyses  in  context,  we  summarize  in  Table  II-l  the  total 
amounts  of  funds  available  to  districts  under  antecedent  programs  (in  the 
1981-82  school  year)  and  under  'Chapter  2  (in  the  1984-85  school  year)  for 
both  public  and  private  school  students.    The  table  demonstrates  several 
points  about  the  block  grant  mechanism  by  contrast  with  what  preceded  it: 

.    Under  either  funding  mechanism,  the  great  majority  of  the  funds, 
slightly  more  than  80%,  are  available  for  direct  use  by  districts, 
once  the  inapplicable  portions  of  the  Chapter  2  appropriation  are 
removed  (e.g.,  the  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund). 

.    Overall,  the  total  amount  of  funds  available  to  districts  has 

dropped  by  approximately  16%  (this  drop  occurred  in  the  first  year 
of  the  block  grant;  in  the  subsequent  two  years,  it  was  funded  at 
approximately  the  same  level). 

•    Both  the  total  amount  and  the  proportion  available  to  state 

education  agencies  (SEAs)  have  increased  slightly  under  the  block 
grant  (individual  SEAs,  however,  may  have  received  less). 

The  table  also  notes  the  extent  to  which  SRI's  estimates  of  the  funds 
available  to  districts  deviate  from  the  true  aggregate  figures;  while 
slightly  underestimating  the  amounts  available  in  either  year,  the  results 
of  our  mail  survey  paint  an  accurat3  picture  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  analyses  that  follow  concentrate  on  the  funds  directly  available  to 
districts.    This  approach  slightly  understates  the  total  of  services 
districts  may  receive  under  either  funding  mechanism,  especially  antecedent 
programs,  a  sizable  portion  of  the  funds  from  which  support€:d  various 
services  provided  by  SEAs  or  agencies  contracting  with  them:  technical 
assistance,  training  services,  curriculum  consultation,  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  to  districts'  instructional  programs.    Although  some  observers 
suggest  that  these  kinds  of  services  have  diminished  under  Chapter  2  (e.g., 
McLaughlin,  1982),  our  study  does  not  have  comprehensive  informauion  on  what 
states  did  with  their  share  of  block  grant  funds. 
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Table  ll-l 


FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES  UNDER 
ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS  AND  CHAPTER  2  (THROUGH  FORMULA  ALLOCATIONS) 


Antecedent 
programs 
FY  81 


Chapter  2 
FY  84 


Total  federal  appropriations 

Funds  not  available  for 
use  by  SEAs  or  LEAs: 

Secretary's  fund 

Trust  territories  (est.) 

Puerto  Rico  (est.) 

Funds  distributed  to  states'*" 

State  set-asldes,  grants 
to  IHEs  or  other 
contracting  agencies  (est.) 

Remaining  funds  distributed  to  LEAs 
through  formula  allocations  (for 
public  and  private  school  students) 

SKL  estimate  of  funds  distributed  to 
LEAs  based  on  mall  questionnaire 
sample 

Services  for  public  school  students 
Services  for  private  school  students 

(Degree  to  which  SRI  estimate  deviates 
from  aggregate  figures) 


$536,378,000 


(25,446,000) 
(3,940,000) 
(9.126.000) 

497,866,000 


(81,800,000)* 
416,066,000 


403,154,800 


(-3.1%) 


$479,420,000 


(28,765,000) 
(4,800,000) 
(8,000.000) 


437,855,000 

;87. 560,000)** 
350,295,000 


344,992,000 

323,307,462 
21,684,538 

(-1.5%) 


Based  on  estimates  In  Henderson,  1985. 

** 

A  small  proportion  of  this  amount  Is  re-allocated  to  districts  In  the  form 
of  state  discretionary  grants.    See  discussion  In  text. 

^  Includes  the  50  states  plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Unavailable . 
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Some  of  the  state  funds  set  aside  under  the  block  grant  may  reach 
districts  in  the  form  of  direct  grants — either  through  grant  competitions  or 
as  subsidies  to  compensate  districts  for  losses  from  the  antecedent  programs 
as  in  the  case  of  desegregating  districts  in  some  states,  which  received 
extra  funds  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  block  grant  to  help 
maintain  programs  formerly  funded  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA), 
This  fact  means  that  the  figures  in  Table  II-l  need  to  be  slightly  adjufted 
to  represent  the  true  amount  of  funding  available  to  districts: 


Total  funds  available  to  districts 

from  formula  allocations  in  $344, 992,000 

1984-85  (SRI  estimate) 

Total  state  discretionary  grants 

in  1984-85  reported  by  districts  i  5,770,968 
(SRI  estimate)   

$350,762, 968 

The  total  amount  allocated  to  districts  by  states  through  discretionary 
grantf:  has  declined  so'^^what  across  t^.e  3  years  of  the  block  grant,  (see 
Table  II-2)  reflecting  primarily  the  fact  that  sotse  grants  were  meant  as 
short-term  support  while  districts  adjusted  their  desegregation  programs  in 
the  first  few  years  of  Chapter  2  implemeittation.    State  discretionary  grants 
also  may  have  been  larger  in  the  first  2  years  of  Chapter  2  because  SEAs 
still  had  some  carryover  funds  from  the  last  year  of  antecedent  programs. 


Table  II-2 


TOTAL  STATE  CHAPTER  2  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  REPORTED  BY  DISTRICTS 
FOR  THE  THREE  YEARS  OF  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 


School  year 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 


National  Estimate 
of  total 
state  grant  funding 

$7,500,450 
$7,614,795 
$5,770,968 


Number  of  states 
making  Chapter  2 
discretionary  grants* 

26 
23 
22 


Based  on  district  reports  of  fundb  received. 
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The  total  amount  available  to  districts  under  the  block  grant  includes 
funding  for  services  to  both  public  and  private  school  students.    Thus,  to 
understand  wh&t  was  potentially  available  for  districts  to  use  for  their  owu 
students,  one  must  adjust  the  aggregate  figures,  as  shown  in  Table  II-l.  (A 
later  section  in  this  report  discusses  the  amounts  of  funding  used  to  serve 
private  school  students.) 

Amount  of  Funds  Districts  Receive 

Table  II-3  shows  the  average  amount  of  Chapter  2  funding  that  districts 
in  different  size  categories  received  (from  formula  and  state  discretionary 
sources)  in  the  1984-85  school  year.    Allocation  of  formula  funds  is  based 
on  state-determined  formulas,  which  facto'^  in  enrollment  and  often  adjust 
for  high  costs  associated  with  educating  certain  groups  of  children  (e.g., 
the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or  limited  English  proficient;  students 
undergoing  desegregation;  students  living  in  sparsely  populated  areas). 
Discretionary  funds  are  distributed  by  states  to  ^''lected  districts  through 
a  separafe  process,  as  explained  above.    The  tott I  Cnzpter  2  funding  for  a 
district  is  the  sum  of  these  two  allocations.    The  table  shows  the  vast 
range  in  formula  or  "flow-through"  funds.    Since  local  enroJlment  is  the 
predominant  factor  in  all  state  formulas,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
allocations  of  formula  funds  closely  follow  district  size. 

Table  II-3  also  shows  that  the  additional  funds  from  state 
discretionary  sources  have  little  effect  on  the  total  amount  received  under 
the  block  grant,  even  for  the  nation's  largett  districts.    The  great 
majority  of  districts  in  all  size  categories  do  not  receive  these  state 
discretionary  funds.    Only  an  estimated  1.6%  of  all  districts  did  so  in 
school  year  1984-85  (larger  districts  are  more  likely  to  receive  these 
funds;  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  very  large  districts  received  these 
grants  'n  1984-85). 
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TAble  II -3 


AVERAGE  FORMULA  AND  TOTAL  CHAPTER  2  FUNDING, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT  (1984-85) 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  mere) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Median 
formula 
funds 


$397,587 
451,385 
310,301 
'.:4,000 

29,602 

9,000 

2,036 

6,422 


Median 

total 

funds* 


$399,709 
451,385 
341,704 
107,212 

29,823 

9,000 

2,036 

6,422 


* 

The  total  Chapter  2  funds  received  by  districts  "  formula  allocation  + 
state  discretionary  funding  (If  any). 
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The  pattern  prepented  In  Table  can  also  be  summarized  by 

considering  the  number  and  proportion  of  districts  receiving  various  amounts 
of  funding.    Local  Chapter  2  funding  ranges  from  over  $6,000,000  In  the 
largest  districts  to  less  than  ilOO  In  the  smallest,  as  shown  In  Table 
II-4.    It  Is  clear  from  the  table  that  a  large  majority  (over  90X)  of  the 
natlon^s  school  districts  receive  less  than  $50,000  per  year  from  Chapter  2 
and  that  more  than  60X  receive  less  than  $10,000. 

In  addition  to  the  absolute  size  of  Chapter  2  allocations.  It  Is  useful 
to  consider  the  amounts  per  pupil  that  Chapter  2  provides  to  school 
districts.    As  Table  II-5  shows.  Chapter  2  provides  between  $7  and  $9 
dollars,  an  average,  per  pupil.    State  formulas  may  adjust  the  amount  to 
approximately  half  or  twice  this  figure,  depending  on  the  degree  to  which 
high-cost  factors  apply  to  a  given  district.    This  Is  not  a  large  amount  of 
money,  with  or  without  these  adjustments,  when  one  compares  the  figure  to 
what  It  costs  to  educate  a  child  (about  $3,000  annually  for  the  districts  In 
our  sample)  or  what  districts  spend  per  child  under  other  federal  programs 
(districts  may  receive  nearly  $400  per  child  to  provide  compensatory 
education  through  the  Chapter  1  program,  for  example). 

The  per  pupil  amount  received  under  Chapter  2  varies  slightly  by  size 
of  district.    Larger  urban  and  very  small  districts  receive  more  money  per 
pupil  than  do  districts  of  other  sizes.    This  reflects  the  extra 
compensation  that  most  state  formulas  provide  for  high-cost  children,  who 
tend  to  be  concentrated  In  larger  urban  areas,  and  state  adjustments  for 
sparse  population,  which  would  benefit  very  small  districts. 


Gain  or  Loss  of  Funds  Uiader  the  Block  Grant 


The  block  grant  radically  changed  the  antecedent-program  allocation 
mechanism  and,  as  a  result,  the  distribution  of  funds.    The  eight  largest  of 
these  programs,  which  accounted  for  more  than  99%  of  all  antecedent  funding 
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Table  II-4 

AMOUNT  OF  FUNDING  RECEIVED  UNDER  CHaJ'TER  2, 
BY  SIZE  OF  BLOCK  GRANT  ALLOCATION 


Amount  of  Chapter  2  funding 
received  In  1984-85 

Number  of 
districts 

Percentage 
of  districts 

More  than  $1,000,000 

20 

0.1 

$500,000  to  il, 000,000 

44 

0.3 

$100,000  to  $499,000 

396 

2.7 

$50,000  to  $99,999 

791 

5.3 

i9S  000  tn  tAQ  QQQ 
s^t^j  f\j\j\j  to  ^yyy 

1  ^00 

in  Q 

ilO.OOO  to  $24,999 

3,254 

21.9 

i5,000  to  $9,999 

2,578 

17.4 

$2,500  to  $4,999 

2,572 

17.3 

$1,000  to  $2,499 

2,459 

16.6 

Less  thaa  $1,000 

1,209 

8.1 

Total 

14,845* 

100.0 

This  number  Is  slightly  less  than  the  total  number  of  districts  (15,533) 
because  of  missing  data. 
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Table  II-5 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  DISTRICT  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  PER  PUPIL, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 


Amount  of 
1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  per  pupil 


10th 

percentile  Median 


$6.40 


6.78 
5.55 


$8.19 


9.19 
7.63 


90th 
percentile 

$14.65 


15.88 
9.82 


Percentage 
of  students 
nationwide 

26 


16 
10 


Percentage 
of  national 
Chapter  2 
funding 

32 


22 
10 


Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 


5.23 


7.16 


10.39 


17 


16 


Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 


4.08 


4.57 


6.00 


6.85 


7.42 


8.96 


10.99 


12.71 


13.80 


35 


18 


30 
17 


All  districts 


4.98 


7.89 


15.80 


100 


100 


ERLC 
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In  1981-82,  are  listed  In  Table  II-6.    Table  II-7  summarizes  the 
distribution  pattern  for  these  eight  programs  across  district  size 
categories.    Several  features  of  the  distribution  are  quickly  apparent: 

.    ESEA  Title  IV-B  was  spread  fairly  uniformly  across  all  size 
categories;  virtually  all  districts  participated  in  it. 

.    ESEA  Title  IV-C  funding  reached  a  substantial  proportion  of 

districts  in  all  size  categories — ^approximately  a  quarter  or  more  of 
all  districts— -except  in  the  smallest  districts. 

.    Other  heavily  funded  programs— ESAA  and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  Career 
Education,  Basic  Skills  Teacher  Corps,  and  Teacher  Centers— were 
concentrated  heavily  in  the  largest  districts,  among  which  a  quarter 
to  a  half  participated  in  these  programs. 

.    Other  programs  shown  in  the  table  were  not  very  prevalent  in  any 
size  category,  although  larger  districts  were  more  likely  to  have 
them  than  others.    (The  same  pattern  applies  in  an  even  more  extreme 
form  to  the  remaining  antecedent  programs  omitted  from  the  table.) 

.    large  urban  districts,  which  arguably  had  the  greatest  concentration 
of  special  educational  needs,  benefited  more  from  the  antecedent 
programs  than  any  other  category  of  district.    Three-fifths  or  more 
of  them  had  ESAA,  Title  IV-C,  and  Title  IV-B  approximately 
one-quarter  to  one-third  had  Career  Education  or  Teacher  Corns 
projects;  they  were  four  times  as  likely  as  other  types  of  districts 
to  have  Teacher's  Centers. 

Except  for  ESEA  Title  IV-B,  which  went  to  virtually  all  districts,  the 
antecedent  programs  were  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.    Accordingly,  the 
funds  went  to  a  selected  few.    As  the  pattern  in  the  table  demonstrates,  the 
largest  districts  were  likely  to  be  very  successful  at  attracting  these 
grants,  while  smaller  districts  were  less  so  (except  under  ESEA  Title  IV-C 
in  some  states,  where  half  or  more  of  the  districts  received  one  or  another 
kind  of  IV-C  grant). 

The  redlstrlbuulve  effect  of  the  block  grant  was  simple  and  profound: 
on  average,  districts  that  had  received  the  most  under  antecedent  programs 
(very  large  urban  districts)  lost  large  amounts  of  funds  while  all  other 
size  categories  gained.  Smaller  districts  were  likely  to  gain  the  most  in 
proportional  terms,  nearly  doubling  the  amounts  (on  average)  that  they  had 
received  before.    This  pattern  appears  in  Table  II-8, 
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Table  II-6 


EIGHT  LARGEST  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS  AND  THEIR 
FUNDING  LEVELS  IN  THE  1981-82  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


Antecedent  Program 
 (Purpose)  

ESEA,  Title  IV-B 
(Library  support) 

ESEA,  Title  IV-C 
(Innovative  practices) 

ESAA* 

(Desegregation  assistance) 

Career  Education 
(Introduction  to  the 
world  of  work) 

ESEA,  Title  II 
(Basic  skills  Improvement) 

ESEA,  Title  IX,  Part  A 
(Gifted  anl  Talented) 

Teacher  Corps 
(Collaborative  staff 
development,  districts  and 
colleges  of  education) 

Teacher  Centers 
(teacher  training 
and  support) 

Total: 


Total  amounts 
received  by 
districts  In  1981-82 

$134,535,311 
63,135,066 

145,296,973 
7,408,575 

29,339,121 
4,891,879 
7,452,278** 

6,200,081 
398,260,622 


Percentage  of 
total  antecedent 
program  funding 
In  1981-82 

33.3 
15.7 


36.0 
1.8 

7.3 
1.2 
1.8 


1.5 


98.7 


Subsequently  ESEA,  Title  VX,  when  the  i^ergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was 
subsumed  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

k 

An  approximately  equivalent  amount  was  received  by  Institutes  of  higher 
education  to  support  their  portion  of  Teacher  Corps  activities. 
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Table  II-7 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EIGHT  I>RGEST  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Site 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  Bore) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Mediuo 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Snail 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  gnall 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Percentage  of  districts  in  e.ch  size  category  th.t  r.rMv.H  fnnds  in  1981-82  under  the  following  antecedenr 

^   Gifted  and  Teacher 


IVB 


95 


96 
94 

96 


96 
96 
87 
92 


IVC 


63 


71 
54 

47 


33 


23 


20 


FSAA 


48 


60 

32 

12 


Career 
Education 

30 


23 
40 

22 
11 
8 


Basic 
Skills 

25 


23 
28 


Talented 


12 


9 
15 

10 


Corps 


22 


32 
10 


0.4 


programs; 

Teacher 
Centers 

10 


0.7 


0.8 
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Table  II-8 


AVERAGE  FUNDING  FROM  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS  (1981-82) 
AND  CHAPTER  2  (1982-83),  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Ear oilmen t)  

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600 

All  districts 


Median 
antecedent  funds 
(1981-82) 

i352,481 


543,923 
250,281 

70,737 


17,617 
4,946 
1,399 
4,706 


Median 

Chapter  2  funds*  Percent 

(1982-83)  Change 

382,716  +9 


i433,100  -20 
329,171  +32 

94,233  +33 


28,410  +61 

8,841  +79 

1,972  +41 

6,532  +39 


Including  both  formula  and  state  discretionary  funds. 
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Not  all  districts  gained  or  lost  the  same  amount  or  proportion  of 
funding.    To  examine  these  kinds  of  differences,  we  created  the  following 
categoriep  of  loss  or  gain  in  funds: 

Gained  more  than  75% 

•  Gained  between  2tX  and  75% 
Gained  between  5%  and  25% 

.    Little  loss  or  gain  (+  5%) 
Lost  between  5%  and  25% 
Lost  between  26%  and  75% 

•  Lost  more  than  75% 

Table  II-9  shows  the  proportion  of  districts  in  each  size  category  that  fell 
into  each  of  these  groupin^3.    Overall,  approximately  three-quarters  of  the 
districts  in  the  nation  gained  funds;  this  proportion  was  especially  high 
for  smaller  and  medium-sized  districts.    Very  large  urban  districts  lost 
funds  in  the  greatest  numbers;  more  than  half  of  them  (and  nearly  all  of  the 
districts  in  this  category  that  had  received  desegregation  assistance 
funding  through  the  ESAA  program)  had  less  funding  under  the  block  grant 
than  before.    However,  there  were  a  substantial  number  of  gainers  in  all 
size  categories,  as  the  table  demonstrates. 

The  shift  in  funding  mechanism  had  the  effect  of  redistributing  funding 
among  states.    Reflecting  the  composition  of  their  pool  of  districts,  states 
sometimes  gained  considerable  funding  under  the  block  grant,  but  more  often 
received  fewer  funds,  as  Table  11-10  shows.    The  chief  explanation  for  this 
change  rests  with  the  placement  of  former  ESAA  districts;  the  states  with 
these  are  indicated  in  the  table  with  asterisks.    Another  explanation  for 
the  change  is  that  dollars  were  shifted  from  concentrations  of  student 
population  to  states  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  nation *s  students. 

There  has  been  concern  and  some  evidence  (e.g.    Verstegen,  1983)  that 
the  block  grant  moved  dollars  from  poor  studeuts  to  others.  Analyses 
presented  in  another  report  from  this  study  (Apling  and  Padilla,  1986) 
demonstrate  that  across  all  districts  there  is  no  obvious  shift  in  funding 
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District  Size 
(Enrollacnt) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  aore) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Urge 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

NetUum 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

SaaU 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  saall 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Table  II-9 

DISTRICTS  THAT  LOST  AND  GAINED  FUNDING  UNDER  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 
 Percentage  of  districts  that  had 


Greater  than 
751  gain 

32* 

26 
40 

47 
50 
51 
52 
51 


26-75X  gain         5-25t  gain 


12 


11 
12 


15 


19 


20 


11 


16 


8 
8 

8 
5 
8 

10 
9 


Little  loss 
or  gain 


5-25X  loss         26-75X  Loss 


15 

13 
17 

6 

5 
4 
3 


23 

29 
15 

18 


14 
13 
10 
12 


11 
0 

3 
4 
2 
8 
5 


Rows  nay  not  sum  to  lOOZ  because  of  rounding  error. 
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Table  11-10 
STATE  GAIN  OR  LOSS  OP  FUNDS  UNDER  CHAPTER  2 


Substsatlal  Gain 
(Greater  Thag  lOX) 


AlaskA 
Nevada 
Wyoalng 

Kentucky 
Mlnneaota 
North  Dakota 
Weat  Virginia 

Representa  71 
of  natlon'a 
Studenta 


30. 7X 

28.6 

25.4 

19.9 

15.4 

12.1 

11.3 


Slight  Cain 
(■MX  th^-ouRh  -MOD 

Slight  Loss 
(OX  th'    -gh  -lOX) 

Maryland 

9.2X 

North  Carolina 

-3.4X 

South  Dakota 

9.1 

fouth  Carolina 

-3.5 

Oklahoma 

7.9 

Illinoia 

-3.7 

Oregon 

7.8 

Colorado 

-4.4 

Iowa 

6.6 

Maasachusetta 

-4.4 

Ark«n:>aa 

5.0 

Idaho 

-7.0 

Florida* 

3.9 

Tenneaaee 

-9.2 

Kaoaas 

3.3 

New  Haapahire 

3,1 

Representa  15Z 

Peonaylvanla 

3.1 

of  n^lion's 

Utah 

2.8 

^(.udenta 

Texas* 

1.5 

Subatantliil  Loss 
(Greater  Than  -101) 


Repreaents  24Z 
of  nation's 
Studenta 


^'ontana  -10. 5X 

Arizona  -10.7 

Maine  -11.2 

Michigan*  -11.2 

Georgia*  -12.4 

New  Jersey*  -13.2 

Virginia  -16.0 

Hawaii  -16.3 

Alabama*  -17.9 

Ohio*  -19.2 

Indiana*  -20.3 

Vermont  -20.9 

Rhode  Island  -20.0 

Nebraska  -23.? 

California*  -23.8 

Washington*  -23. A 

New  Mexico  -24.1 

Louisiana*  -25.9 

Connecticut*  -26.9 

Miasiasippi*  -31.1 

New  York*  -35.0 

Wiaco...d^u*  -35.2 

Missouri*  -49.3 

Diatrict  of  Colunbia  -56.9 

Delaware*   -58.9 

Repreaents  54Z 

of  nation's 
Students 


Statea  that  rrceived  aore  tnan  251  of  their  Piacal  Year  1981  funda  from  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESSA). 
Source:    Aaapted  from  Henderson  (1985). 
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away  from  higher  coicentratlons  of  poor  children.    However,  the  finding  does 
not  apply  to  the  largest  urban  districts.    In  this  size  category,  a 
significantly  greater  proportion  of  the  highest-poverty  districts  lost 
funding  as  compared  \fith  those  having  the  smallest  concentrations  of  poor 
students. 
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Ill    WHAT  THE  BLOCK  GRANT  SUPPORTS  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 


The  law  and  regtilations  governing  Chapter  2  funds  permit  districts  to 
use  the  funds  received  under  the  block  grant  to  address  practically  the  full 
range  of  educational  needs  encountered  at  the  local  level.    Our  mail  survey 
and  site  visit  data  allow  us  to  describe  the  overall  patterns  of  use, 
summarize  the  way  these  uses  are  distributed  by  grade  level  and  among  types 
of  students y  and  document  change  in  these  patterns  over  time  (in  comparison 
with  antecedent  programs  and  across  the  3  years  of  the  block  grant).  We 
present  an  overview  of  these  results  in  this  section.      Each  type  of 
activity  is  described  more  specifically  in  subsequent  sections  of  the  report. 


Summary 

The  analyses  described  in  this  section  support  the  following  findings. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  types  of  activities  support  by  Chapter  2  funds,  we 
found  that: 

(1)  Computer  applications  and  support  for  libraries  and  media  centers 
are  favored  by  the  largest  proportion  of  districts,  approximately 
three-quarters  and  two-thirds  respectively.    These  districts 
comprise  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  nation's  student 
population. 

(2)  A  quarter  of  all  school  districts  (representing  nearly  half  of  the 
nation's  student  population)  use  Chapter  2  funds  for  curriculum  or 
new-program  development.    Approximately  the  same  percentage  of 
districts  devote  some  or  all  of  their  block  grant  funding  to  staff 
development. 

(3)  One-sixth  of  all  school  districts  (comprising  a  third  of  the 
nation's  students)  put  some  or  all  of  their  Chapter  2  funds  into 
student  support  services.    The  same  pattern  holds  for 
instructional  services  (e.g.,  compensatory  education  programs, 
gifted  and  talented  programs). 
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(4)  Chapter  2  funds  support  desegregation-related  activities  (whicu 
may  be  part  of  the  activity  categories  noted  above)  in  29%  of  all 
districts  that  have  implemented  some  kind  of  plan  in  the  last  5 
years  to  desegregate  schools  or  reduce  racial  isolation. 

(5)  Only  a  small  percentage  of  districts  put  Chapter  2  funds  into  uses 
such  as  administration  (in  6%  of  all  districts)  or  evaluation  (in 
1%)  that  are  unr«»lated  to  instruction  or  instructional  support 
(e.g.,  counseling,  library  services,  training). 

(6)  Larger  districts  tend  to  spread  their  block  grant  funds  among  more 
activity  areas  than  smaller  districts. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  grade  le    is  served  by  Chapter  2,  our 
analyses  demonstrate  that: 

(7)  Activities  supported  by  the  block  grant  are  spread  fairly  evenly 
across  all  grade  levels;  districts  are  as  likely  to  apply  their 
funding  to  activities  in  elementary,  junior-high/middle,  or  senior 
high  school  grades.    (This  may  mean,  in  a  given  district,  that 
certain  grade  levels  get  served  one  year,  others  the  next.) 


Third,  with  regard  to  the  types  of  students  served  by  block  grant 
funds,  our  findings  can  be  summarized  as  foil  ws: 


(8)  Although  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant  are  often 
targeted  to  particular  types  of  students,  no  one  group 
predominates  across  all  districts.    Tliere  are  some  important 
differences,  however,  by  type  of  activity: 

(a)  Curriculum  (or  new-program)  development  is  aimed 
disproportionately  at  the  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
students. 

(b)  Instructional  services  serve  disadvantaged  students  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  handicapped  students  more  frequently  than  other 
groups.    Instructional  services  are  targeted  to  limited 
English-proficient  students  twice  as  often  as  are  other 
activities. 

(9)  In  addition  to  serving  particular  groups,  respondents  typically 
indicate  that  what  they  do  in  each  activity  category  serves  "all 
types  of  students." 

Fourth,  our  findings  about  the  change  in  activities  supported  by 
Chapter  2  compared  with  antecedent  programs  are  as  follows: 
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(10)  By  comparison  with  what  occurred  under  antecedent  programs,  a 
larger  percentage  of  districts  are  supporting  more  kinds  of 
activities,  on  average,  under  Ciapter  2.    Computer  applications 
have  Increased  more  than  threefold  (by  the  1984-85  school  year); 
staff  development  and  Instructional  services  are  supported  twice 
as  often.    Support  for  libraries  and  media  centers  Is  the  only 
activity  area  supported  by  fewer  districts  under  the  block  grant. 

(11)  The  Increase  In  proportion  of  districts  supporting  each  activity 
area  Is  matched  or  exceeded  by  the  percentage  of  the  nation *s 
students  Included  within  these  districts. 


Fifth,  with  regard  to  change  In  activities  supported  by  Chapter  2  over 
the  3  years  of  the  block  grant,  we  found  that: 

(12)  The  pattern  of  change  from  antecedent  programs  has  happened 
gradually  over  the  3  years  of  the  block  grant.    An  Increasing 
percentage  of  districts  have  become  willing  with  each  school  year 
to  depart  from  prior  uses  of  funds. 


Types  of  Activities  Supported  by  the  Block  Grant 


We  have  divided  educational  activities  supportea  by  the  block  grant 
Into  six  main  categories: 

•  Computer  applications:    any  use  of  Chapter  2-supported  computer 
hardware  and/or  software. 

•  Support  for  libraries,  media  centers,  and  other  school  departments: 
materials  and  equipment,  other  than  computer  hardware  or  software, 
purchased  with  Chapter  2  funds. 

.    Curriculum  or  new-program  development:    any  use  of  Chapter  2  funds 
to  create  or  elaborate  curricula  or  new  programs. 

.    Staff  development:    Chapter  2-supported  Inservlce  or  other  training 
activities  for  teachers  or  other  staff. 

.    Student  support  services:    Chapter  2  support  for  any 

nonlnstructlonal  direct  student  service  such  as  counseling, 
assessment,  or  dropout  prevention. 

.    Instructional  services:    Chapter  2  support  for  any  other 

Instructional  program,  such  as  compensatory,  blllngaal/ESL,  or 
gifted  and  talented  programs. 

The  Incidence  of  these  across  all  districts  appears  In  Table  III-l. 
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Table  III-l 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLOCK-GRANT-SUPPORTED  ACTIVITIES 
ACROSS  DISTRICTS  AND  STUDENTS 


Educational  Activity  Categories 

Computer  applications 

Suppori:  for  libraries, 
media  centers 

Curriculum  or  new  program 
development 

Staff  development 

Student  support  services 

Instructional  services 


Percentage 
of  districts 
nationwide 

72 

68 


25 
27 
15 
16 


Percentage  of 
students  nationwide 
In  these  districts 

82 

78 


44 
55 
34 
33 


Because  the  Incidence  of  activities  across  districts  does  not  reveal  how 
thsy  are  distributed  among  students,  we  show  In  Table  III-l  the  proportion 
of  the  nation's  student  population  that  falls  within  the  districts  using 
Chapter  2  for  each  type  of  activity.    (We  do  not  assume  that  all  students 
within  these  districts  benefited  from  the  activity  In  question,  but  merely 
Imply  that  these  students  potentially  had  access  to  the  activities.)  The 
Inclusion  of  student  data  In  this  table  paints  a  somewhat  different  picture 
of  the  way  Chapter  2*s  benefits  are  distributed;  for  example,  although 
approximately  one--quarter  of  all  districts  are  using  the  funds  for  staff 
development,  more  than  half  of  the  nation's  student  population  falls  In 
these  districts. 

Many  districts,  especially  the  larger  ones,  supported  several  kinds  of 
activity.    The  various  uses  were  not  equally  likely  In  all  district  size 
categories,  as  shown  In  Table  III-2. 
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Table  I I 1-2 


ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED  BY  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollmept )  

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urbaa 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  2A,999) 

Medlun 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Saall 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600; 

All  districts 


Conputer 
applications 

85 


85 
87 


Percentage  of  d  btrlcts  In  each  size  category  putting  198A~85  Chapter  2  funds  Into; 


78 
60 
62 
72 


Libra ry/oedla 
center  support 

86 


86 
85 

82 
71 

6A 
68 
68 


Curriculum 
deve lopment 

56 


50 
62 

A9 
33 
25 

18 
25 


Student 
support  services 

52 


5A 
A9 

A2 
22 
17 
7 
15 


Instructional 
services 

5A 


62 
AA 

36 


25 
I? 
13 
16 


Staff 
development 

78 


83 

73 


68 


AO 


27 


16 


77 
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The  six  activity  categories  consume  unequal  proportions  of  Chapter  2 
funds  nationwide.    As  shown  in  Table  III-3,  the  first  two  (computer 
applications  and  library/media  center  support)  account  for  nearly  three 
fifths  (59Z)  of  all  local  Chapter  2  expenditures  in  the  1984-85  school 
year*    The  other  categories  divide  up  the  remaining  funds  into  roughly  equal 
segments  of  between  7%  and  9%  of  all  local  Chapter  2  expenditures  in  the 
1984-85  school  year. 

The  activity  categories  just  described  do  not  capture  all  possible  uses 
of  block  grant  funds.    We  inquired  about  other  uses,  both  related  and 
unrelated  to  instruction,  the  incidence  of  which  appears  in  Table  III-4. 

These  uses  occur  with  less  frequency  than  the  major  activity  categories 
described  above  (except  among  desegregating  districts,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  which  use  Chapter  2  funds  for  activities  that  assist  their  desegregation 
efforts).    Taken  together  with  Tables  III-2  and  III-3,  the  data  in  this 
table  point  cut  a  basic  fact  about  the  block  grant:    the  vast  majority  of 
funds  are  used  for  instructional  activities  and  instructional  support.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  districts  devote  these  dollars  to  noninstructional 
activities  such  as  administration  (see  Section  X  for  a  discussion  of 
administrative  uses  of  Chapt6:r  2  funds;  Section  XIII  discusses  evaluation). 

Grade  Levels  Served  by  Ctiapter  2-Supported  Activities 

Chapter  2  funds  are  supporting  activities  in  all  grade  levels  from 
preschool/kindergarten  levels  through  high  school,  but  in  the  1984-85  school 
year  districts  tended  to  direct  these  funds  more  heavily  to  the  upper 
elementary  through  senior  high  grades,  as  Table  III-5  shows.    (The  table 
omits  "library /media  center  support",  which  Is  typically  distributed  equally 
across  all  grade  levels.)    The  activities  shown  in  the  table  are  spread 
fairly  evenly  across  grade  leve  s.    More  fine-grained  analysis  of  how 
Chapter  2  support  for  selected  types  of  instructional  service  (gifted  and 
talented,  remedial  programs)  and  "schoolwide  improvement"  programs  is 
distributed  across  grade  levels  reveals  the  same  basic  pattern  (see  Knapp, 
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Table  III-3 


HOW  LOCAL  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG 
THE  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  THEY  SUPPORT 


Types  of  Activities 

Computer  applications 

Library /media  center  support 

Curriculum  or  new- 
program  development 

Student  support 
services 

Instructional  services 

Staff  development 

' ther* 

Total 


Percentage  of  local 
funds  allocated  to 
activity  In  1984-85 

305, 

29 


8 
8 
9 

7 


100% 


Total  local 
expenditures  with 
1984-85  Chapter  2 
 funds*  

^98, 757, 903 

96,682,360 

30,055,895 

24,913,887 
26,636,991 
28,657,702 
24.680.265 
*330,385,003** 


Includes  community  education,  mlnlgrants,  administration,  evaluation,  and 
miscellaneous  uses  that  do  not  fit  Into  the  previous  categories.  See 
Table  III-4. 


This  total  reflects  expenditures  made  or  projected,  as  of  the  time  of 
responding  to  the  questionnaire  In  February  to  March  1985,  from  both 
formula  and  discretionary  sources.    It  Is  less  than  the  figure  In 
Section  II  for  "total  amount  of  Chapter  2  funds  available  to  LEAs", 
because  It  does  not  Include  the  private  school  share. 
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Table  III-4 
OTHER  USES  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS 


Uses  of  Chapter  2  funds*  

Desegregation-related  activities : * 
any  kind  of  activities  related 
to  achieving  desegregation  g^oals 
or  reducing  racial  Isolation 

Mlnlgrant  programs:    e.g.,  locally 
sponsored  competitive  grants  to 
support  teachers*  or  schools* 
proposals 

Community  education:  e.g., 
Instructional  services  for 
community  members  or  other 
outreach  services 


Percentage  of  all  districts 
using  some  or  all  of 
their  1984-85  Chapter  2 
funds  for  these  activities 


6  (29)** 


Administration:    e.g.,  administrators* 
salaries.  Indirect  administrative  costs 

Evaluation:    Use  of  funds 
to  support  evaluation,  not 
necessarily  aimed  at  addressing 
Chapter  2*s  implementation  or  effects 

Miscellaneous: 

Any  uses  that  do  not  fit  Into 
previous  categories 


11 


Desegregation-related  activities  could  fall  under  any  of  the  six  major 
educational  uses  discussed  earlier.    See  Section  VIII  for  more  detail  on 
what  was  Included  within  this  category. 

t 

Desegregation  Is  not  an  Issue  In  every  district.    Twenty-nine  percent  of 
districts  that  had  Implemented  some  kind  of  desegregation  plan  In  the  last 
5  years  used  Chapter  2  funds  to  assist  with  these  activities.    See  Section 
VIII  for  a  more  detailed  discussion. 
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Table  111-5 


GRADE  LEVELS  TOWARD  WHICH  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  ARE  DIRECTED, 
BY  TYPE  OP  ACTIVITY 


Types  of  Activities* 

Computer  applications 

Currlculua/nev- 

prograa  developnent 

Student  support  services 

Other  instructional 
programs 

Stsff  development 


Preschool/ 
kindergarten 

16 

14 
11 

lA 
38 


Anong  the  districts  nationwide  directing  I98A-85  block  grant  funda  for  each  activity, 
the  percentage  aimed  at  each  grade  level  


Lower 
ele.ientary 

(Gr.  1-3) 

55 


5A 
36 

6A 
82 


Upper 
elementary 

(Gr.  4-6) 

77 


67 
54 

72 
83 


Jr.  high/ 
middle 

74 


57 
43 

61 
76 


Senior 
high 

68 


54 
68 

48 
64 


Table  omits  the  sixth  major  activity  category.  Ilbrsry/nedla  center  support  explanation  In  text). 
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1986) •  In  a  phrase,  districts  tend  to  use  the  block  gri*nt  to  provide 
"something  for  everyone."* 


Site  visits  revealed  that  within  a  given  district:  block  grant  funds  are 
often  targeted  on  a  particular  grade  level  In  a  given  year,  then  directed  to 
another  grade  level  In  subsequent  years.    For  example: 


.    One  Midwestern  district  made  the  Introduction  o^  computers  In  the 
junior  high  school  the  focus  of  Chapter  2  funding  In  1983-84; 
Improving  elementary  computer  programs  took  priority  In  1964-85. 

•    In  a  suburban  district  that  used  Chapter  2  c^s  a  major  portion  of  the 
funding  for  a  new  district  wide  educational  technology  program, 
block  grant  funds  initially  purchased  hardware  for  all  grade  levels; 
by  the  third  year,  the  concentration  was  on  software  and  other 
aspects  of  the  program  in  grades  K-8. 


Which  Students  Participate  in  Chapter  2-Supported  Activities? 

Four  of  the  six  major  categories  of  activity  supported  by  the  block 
grant  are  often  targeted  to  particular  types  of  students,  as  indicated  in 
Table  III-6.**    However,  it  is  clear  from  the  table  that  no  particular  type 
of  student  is  favored  overv.aelmingly  over  others. 


The  results  in  the  table  should  be  Interpreted  with  caution. 
Respondents  were  permitted  to  indicate  whether,  in  addition  to  particular 
target  groups,  the  activities  in  question  were  for  "all  types  of  students." 


The  even  spread  of  Chapter  2  support  across  grade  levels  and  schools  nas 
important  implications  for  concentration  versus  dilution  of  W^St.  grant 
funding,  as  discussed  in  Section  IX. 

We  exclude  froji  this  analysis  three  categories  of  use:    tl)  staff 
development,  because  it  does  not  serve  students  directly;  (2) 
instructional  resource  support  to  libraries,  media  centers,  and  other 
school  departments,  because  in  almost  al3  cases  these  benefits  of  Chapter 
2  support  are — in  principle — ^available  to  all  students;  (3)  desegregation 
support,  becauje  the  participants  are  so  often  "all  students  affectea  by 
desegregation,"  which  can  be  almost  everyone  in  the  school  district, 
regardless  of  background. 
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Table  III--6 


TYPES  OF  STUDENTS  TOWARD  WHICH 
CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  ARE  DIRECTED 


Types  of  Students 

Target  groups: 

Gifted  and 
talented 

Dropouts/ 
potential 
dropouts 

Economically/ 
educationally 
disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

Limited 
English 
proficient 

"Avera^^e"  students 

All  types  of 
students 


Percentage  of  districts  that  used  1984-84  Chapter  2 
to  support*  ♦  * «  

Curriculum/  Student 
Computer  new-program       support  Instructional 

applications       development       services  services 


29* 


21 
18 


36* 


16 
16 


23* 

19 

25 
19 


20* 


42 
27 


6  (12)**  8  (17)**  8  (20)**       15  (29)** 

23  23  20  26 


92 


79 


82 


58 


Percentages  should  be  interpreted  as  follows:  29%  of  the  districtft  usin^ 
1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  for  computer  applications  targeted  at  leajt  some 
of  these  funds  toward  gifted  and  talented  students,  ef'.  (Note  that  even 
so,  many  of  these  same  districts  also  indicated  that,  overall,  "all  types 
of  students'*  were  served  by  their  computer  applications  programs.) 

Percentage  of  districts  with  at  least  some  Hispanic  utudents  (we  had  no 
measure  for  other  groups  that  might  have  significant  proportions  of 
limi ted -English-prof icient  children) . 
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As  seen  in  the  table,  nearly  all  districts  describe  their  computer 
applications  that  wiy;  the  great  majority  (approximately  four-fifths) 
indicate,  as  well,  that  Chapter  2-supported  curriculum  developmtnt  and 
student  support  services  are  designed  fcr  all  kinds  of  students.    Only  in 
the  case  of  instructional  services  do  a  substantial  proportion  of  districts 
(approximately  half  overall)  aim  their  Chapter  2  funding  at  particular  types 
of  studentp  to  the  exclusion  of  others — in  other  words,  support  a  "targeted" 
program  ia  the  classical  sense  of  that  term. 

With  th5s  caveat  in  mind,  the  responses  in  the  table  nonetheless 
suggest  differences  in  the  pattern  of  student  participation  among  the  four 
categories  of  activity: 

•    Nationwide,  computer  applications  and  student  support  services  are 
distributed  fairly  evenly  across  the  most  prevalent  types  of  student 
groups.    Limited-English-proficient  students  understandably  are  less 
often  a  focus;  these  students  do  not  appear  in  all  districts. 
Dropouts  are  a  rocus  of  student  support  services,  such  as 
counseling,  as  often  as  other  groups,  but  are  less  likely  to  be  the 
aim  of  computer  applications. 

Gurriculum/new-program  development  is  disproportionately  aimed  at 
the  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  students.    (Very  often,  in  site 
visits  this  turned  out  to  be  work  on  computer-related  curricula.) 

instructional  services  supported  by  Chapter  2  are  disproportionately 
aimed  at  economically/educationally  disadvantaged  students — 
typically.  Chapter  2  funds  supplemented  existing  state  or  federally 
supported  compensatory  education  programs. 

Transition  from  Antecedent  Programs;    Change  or  Continuity? 

The  educational  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant  represent,  in 
varying  degrees,  a  departure  from  what  prevailed  under  antecedent  programs. 
Districts  used  their  antecedent  program  funds  to  supnort  the  major 
categories  of  educational  activity  in  ways  that  followed  the  pattern  of 
funding  prior  to  the  block  grant,  which  was  described  in  Section  II. 
Understandably,  nearly  all  districts  purchased  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  (typically  with  ESEA  Title  IV-B  funds).    Computer  purchases  were 
not  common;  very  large  suburban  districts  were  the  most  likely  to  use 
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Table  II1-7 


CHANGE  IN  ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED 
BY  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  BLOCK  GFANT 


Type  of  Activity 

Computer  applications 

Library/media  center 
support 


Percentage  of  all  districts  that  used  federal 
funds  to  support  each  activity  (and  proportion 

of  nation's  students  potentially  served) >>>  

Under  antecedent  programs 

to  support  this  activity        Under  Chapter  2 
In  1981-82  school  year         In  1984-85  school  vea: 


20  (23)* 


89  (82) 


7f  (82)* 


68  (78) 


Curriculum  or  new 
program  development 


17  (30) 


25  (44) 


Student  support 
services 

Instructional  services 

Staff  development 


14  (30) 
9  (18) 
12  (26) 


15  (55) 

16  (34) 
27  (33) 


The  percentage  In  parentheses  Indicates  the  proportion  of  the  nation's 
student  population  In  the  districts  using  antecedent  or  Chapter  2  funds 
for  each  activity • 


antecedent  program  fun^s  for  this  activity.    Approximately  a  quarter  of  the 
districts  In  other  size  categories  (except  the  very  small  districts) 
acquired  computer  equipment  under  antecedent  programs.    The  sair3  pattern 
applied  to  other  types  of  activity:  antecedent  program  funds  tupported  aem 
most  often  In  the  largest  districts  and  la  a  progressively  smaller 
proportion  as  one  moved  down  the  district  size  continuum. 
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Comparing  the  last  year  under  the  antecedent  programs  with  the  present 
under  the  block  grant,  the  change  In  the  way  the  activities  are  spread 
across  dlst  lets  Is  dramatic*    To  summarize  the  basic  pattern  In  Table  III-7 
In  a  phrase:    more  districts  are  doing  more  kinds  of  things  with  this  source 
of  federal  funding.    The  shift  Is  most  obvious  with  computer  applications, 
which  represent  uiore  than  a  threefold  Increase,  but  the  Increase  In  the  use 
of  funds  for  curriculum  development  Is  also  substantial*    Curiously,  the 
purchase  of  other  Instructional  materials  and  equipment  for  libraries  and 
media  centers  declined  significantly  across  the  time  period*    As  we  were 
often  made  aware  on  site  visits,  librarians  and  media  center  directors  could 
lose  some  control  over  resources  under  Chapter  2,  even  though  library 
support  remains  a  popular  use  of  the  funds*     (The  pattern  does  not  hold, 
however.  In  cases  where  the  library  or  media  center  became  the  principal 
location  for  computer-related  programs*) 

One  must  also  consider  the  pattern  In  terms  of  students  potentially 
affected  by  the  changes*    The  number  of  districts  does  not  tell  us 
everything  we  need  to  know  about  the  meaning  of  the  changes  because 
districts  differ  so  radically  In  the  proportion  of  the  natlon^s  students 
they  serve*    For  example,  20%  of  the  very  large  districts  (approximately  30 
districts)  could  represent  between  5%  and  10%  of  all  the  nation* s  students* 
The  same  percentage  of  very  small  districts,  though  representing  many 
districts  (more  than  1,200),  are  likely  to  comprise  fewer  than  2%  of  the 
nation *s  students..    Accordingly  Table  III-7  also  Indicates  the  change  In  the 
proportion  of  students  potentially  served  by  each  activity*    These  figures 
demonstrate  that  the  same  pattern  described  for  districts  holds  for 
students,  although  with  a  few  exceptions. 


Trends  Across  the  3  Years  of  the  Block  Grant 

The  changes  just  described  did  not  happen  all  at  once,  but  Instead 
appear  to  have  happened  gradually  over  time,  with  the  biggest  changers 
happening  between  th.>  s^acond  and  third  years  of  the  block  grant,  as  shown  In 
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Table  III-8.    In  fact,  under  the  first  year  of  the  block  grant,  the  overall 
patterii  of  activity  support  resembles  that  of  the  previous  year  under 
antecedent  programs  quite  closely,  except  that  ''.omputer  purchases  had  more 
than  doubled  and  library  support  had  dropped  sxlghtly.    From  this  point 
forward,  districts  appear  to  have  become  Increasingly  willing  with  each 
school  year  to  branch  out  from  their  earlier  use  patterns. 


These  findings  underscore  the  Importance  of  studying  the  effects  of  the 
block  grant  for  at  least  several  years  after  Its  Inception.    Early  patterns 
of  funds  use  do  not  necessarily  paint  an  accurate  picture  of  the  block  grant 
over  the  long  term. 

Table  III-8 

CHA^TGE  IN  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED  OVER  THE  3  YEARS  OF  THE  BLOCK  GRANT, 
BY  ACTIVITY  CATEGORY 


Activities 


Computer  applications 

Library /media  center 
support 

Curriculum  or  new 
program  development 

Student  support 
services 


Percentage  of  all  districts  That 
used  Chapter  2  funds  for  each  activity 
category  In  the  following  school  years.. 


1982-83 
49 
11 


19 


11 


1983-84 
60 
67 


19 
14 


1984-65 
72 
68 


25 
15 


Instructional 
services 

Staff  development 


9 

18 


8 
17 


16 
26 
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IV    LOCAL  SPENDING  PATTERNS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  FOR  THEM* 


Local  expenditures  under  the  block  grant  can  be  analyzed  either 
programmatlcally — that  I3,  by  the  activity  categories  discussed  earlier  In 
this  report — or  In  terms  of  the  types  of  resources  the  funds  purchase 
(staff,  materials,  equipment  etc.).    In  this  section,  we  do  both  and  offer 
explanations  for  the  spending  patterns,    First,  we  examine  programmatic 
expenditure  patterns  In  detail,  followed  by  f ladings  concerning  the  types  of 
resources  Chapter  2  funds  purchase. 

Tnls  section  focuses  on  Chapter  2  spending  for  the  public  schools' 
share  of  local  allocations  only.    Section  XV  deals  with  the  allocation  and 
use  of  funds  serving  private  school  students. 


Summary 


The  analyses  reported  In  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  regarding  prograaunatlc  expenditure  patterns,  we  found  that: 

(1)  Large  districts,  which  have  more  Chapter  2  dollars  to  spend, 
allocate  them  to  a  greater  variety  of  areas.    Smaller  districts 
have  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2  resources  to 
the  activities  they  choose  to  support  (more  than  half  of  the 
smaller  districts  devote  all  of  their  Chapter  2  funds  to  one 
activity  area). 

(2)  The  bulk  cf  local  Chapter  2  funds  (approximately  three-fifths)  go 
to  computer  applications  and  support  for  libraries  and  media 
centers. 


This  section  is  adapted  from  another  report  from  the  National  Study 
(Apling  and  PadUla,  1986). 
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(3)    Other  major  activity  areas — currlculum/new-program  development, 
statf  development,  Instructional  services,  and  student  support 
services — consume  approximately  equal  proportions  of  the  remaining 
Chapter  2  funds  spent  at  the  local  level  (between  7%  and  9%  each). 

Second,  regarding  the  types  of  resources  purchased  (for  public  school 
services)  with  block  grant  funds,  we  found  that: 


(4)  A  mlnorlw^  of  districts  use  Chapter  2  funds  for  salaries  of  any 
kind.    Districts  that  allocate  funds  for  this  purpose  are 
typically  lnve2tlng  In  staff  that  provide  direct  services  to 
students. 

(5)  Approximately  three-fifths  of  all  local  Chapter  2  dollars  support 
equipment  and  material  purchases.  Computer  hardware  and  software 
alone  account  for  30%  of  all  local  Chapter  2  dollars  spent  In  the 
1984-85  school  year. 

(6)  Most  spending  other  than  for  salaries,  equipment,  or  materials 
goes  for  staff  development  costs  (e.g.,  consultants). 

(7)  Administrative  costs  comprised  5.4Z  of  total  local  expenditures  In 
the  1984-85  year. 

Third,  regarding  Influences  on  expenditure  decisions,  we  found  that: 


(8)  The  absolute  amount  of  Chapter  2  funding  they  receive  predisposes 
districts  toward  certain  types  of  expenditures — e.g.,  $50,000  a 
year  or  less  means  that  Investment  In  staff  Is  unlikely.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  the  grant,  the  greater  the  variety  of 
expenditures. 

(9)  The  degree  of  loss  or  gain  In  funding  from  antecedent  programs  Is 
only  a  significant  factor  where  losses  were  substantial,  such  as 
In  the  largest  urban  districts,  or  where  districts  have  gained  a 
significant  amount  of  funding. 

(10)  Prior  commitments  to  staff  or  purposes  of  antecedent  programs  have 
been  a  string  Influence  on  spending  decisions:    more  often  than 
not,  activities  supported  by  antecedent  programs  Just  before  the 
shift  vo  Chapter  2  still  receive  funding  under  the  block  grant  3 
years  later.    At  the  same  time,  this  fact  has  not  prevented  most 
districts  from  venturing  o*:t  Into  new  areas  as  well. 

(11)  Uncertainty  about  Chapter  2  audit  requirements  has  contributed  to 
the  tendency  to  purchase  equipment  or  materials  rather  than  hire 
staff.    However,  on  the  whole,  concern  about  audits  under  the 
block  grant  Is  low. 
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(12)  Uncertainty  about  the  stability  of  funding  under  Chapter  2  has  not 
been  a  major  influence  on  spending  decisions  so  far. 

(13)  Local  priorities  are  a  major  factor  in  determining  how  block  grant 
func^s  are  spent.    Although  only  a  small  fraction  of  districts 
indicate  that  state  reform  priori  ies  and  mandates  or  national 
reform  recommendations  are  major  factors  in  decisions  about  the 
use  of  funds,  certain  widely  held  improvement  priorities  (e.g., 
regarding  increased  attention  to  mathematics,  science,  and 
computer  literacy  or  the  application  of  effective  schools 
research)  have  influenced  expenditure  decisions  in  a  substantial 
number  of  districts. 


Programmatic  Expenditures 


In  the  previous  section  of  thio  report,  we  noted  the  proportions  of 
districts  supporting  each  of  the  six  activity  categories:  computer 
applications,  library  and  media  center  support,  curriculum  development, 
staff  development,  instructional  services,  and  student  support  services. 
Our  discussion  also  indicated  the  amountb  and  proportions  of  total  district 
Chapter  2  funds  that  go  to  each  activity.    We  review  briefly  the  fiscal 
patterns  in  these  analyses: 


.    The  bulk  of  districts'  public  school  dollars  under  the  block  grant 
(approximately  three-fifths)  go  to  computer  applications  and 
instructional  resource  support  for  libraries,  media  centers,  etc* 
Approximately  three-quarters  of  districts  support  computer 
purchases,  while  two-thirds  put  funds  into  library  and  media  center 
support. 

.    The  other  four  activity  categories  consume  approximately  equal 
proportions  of  the  remaining  Chapter  2  dollars  (between  7  and  9% 
each).    The  proportions  of  districts  investing  in  these  activities 
vary  from  a  low  of  15%  putting  the  funds  into  student  support 
services  to  a  high  of  27%  funding  staff  development.    (There  are 
important  differences  across  size  categories,  which  we  explore  in 
more  detail  below.) 

Looking  acrosa  district  size  categories,  a  fundamental  fret  of  life 
under  the  block  grant  quickly  becomes  apparent:    larger  districts  have  more 
Chapter  2  dollars  available  to  them  and  are  likely  to  spend  them  in  more 
areas.    Table  IV-1  summarizes  this  pattern  by  showing  that  large  and  very 
large  districts  tend  to  distribute  Chapter  2  funds  among  several  activity 
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Table  IV-1 


NUMBER  OF  AREAS  IN  WHICH  DISTRICTS  SPEND  CHAPTER  2  RESOURCES, 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Percentage  of  districts  In  each  size  category 

spending  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  on 
 each  number  of  actlvltx  categories  


One* 


0 
0 

6 

15 
27 
43 
30% 


Two* 


10 

8 

13 

13 


32 
37 
36 
34% 


Three  or  More* 


90 


92 
87 

81 
54 
37 
21 
35% 


Out  of  5  major  activity  categories.    See  Section  III. 
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areas  while  smaller  districts  concentrate  funding  on  one  or  two  areas. 
Whereas  92%  of  the  nation's  largest  urban  districts  spend  Chapter  2  dollars 
in  three  or  more  areas,  79%  of  the  smallest  districts  used  Chapter  2  for 
only  one  or  two  types  of  purchases. 

Stated  another  way,  smaller  districts  have  to  devote  a  larger  share  (or 
all)  of  their  Chapter  2  resources  to  the  one  or  two  activities  they  choose 
to  support,  although  there  are  important  differences  by  type  of  activity.* 
For  example,  although  fewer  small  districts  put  Chapter  2  money  into 
computers,  those  smaller  districts  that  do  buy    omputers  with  Chapter  2 
funds  tend  to  allocate  a  larger  proportion  of  Chapter  2  resources  for  this 
purpose  than  do  larger  districts.    The  same  pattern  can  be  seen  for  library 
and  media  center  support:    fewer  small  districts  put  their  Chapter  2  dollars 
into  libraries  or  media  centers,  but  those  that  do,  allocate  more  of  their 
Chapter  2  dollars  to  this  purpose  than  do  larger  districts. 

The  opposite  pattern  is  evident  in  expenditures  for  instructional 
services,  student  support  services,  and  perhaps  staff  development.  Large 
and  very  large  districts  are  more  likely  to  allocate  some  Chapter  2  funds 
for  these  purposes,  and  those  large  districts  that  do,  tend  to  spend 
proportionately  more  of  their  Chapter  2  resources  for  these  activities  than 
do  smaller  districts. 

The  patterns  just  described  can  be  thought  of  as  "portfolios"  of 
Chapter  2  investments,  determined  in  part  by  the  amount  of  money  the 
district  has  to  work  with.    Large  and  very  large  districts  have  sufficient 
resources  to  diversify  their  Chapter  2  portfolios.    They  purchase  computer 
hardware  and  software,  books,  and  audiovisual  equipment;  many  large 
districts  also  have  the  resources  to  fund  staff  development,  provide 


Another  report  from  the  National  Study  (Apling  and  Padilla,  1986)  presents 
more  detailed  analyses  of  this  topic. 
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guidance  counselors,  or  pay  some  teachers*  or  aides*  salaries  as  part  of 
instructional  programs.    Smaller  districts  are  like  small  Investors.  In 
most  cases,  these  districts  concentrate  their  Chapter  2  resources  for 
maximum  impact,  which  typically  means  concentrating  funds  on  less  expensive 
activit.   3  (e.g.,  involving  equipment  or  material  purchases  rather  than 
staff  salaries). 


Types  of  Resources  Purchased  with  Block  Grant  Funds 

The  categories  of  activity  just  reviewed  imply  a  certain  type 
purchase.    But  one  must  look  more  directly  at  what  CSapter  2  dollars  buy  to 
get  a  complete  picture  of  the  kinds  of  resources  the  block  grant  allows 
districts  to  acquire.    We  present  in  Table  IV-2  the  overall  distribution  of 
funds  among  types  of  purchase  (for  public  school  services). 


Several  patterns  in  this  table  characterize  local  Chapter  2  spending  at 
the  aggregate  level: 

.    Districts  putting  Chapter  2  funds  into  salaries  are,  for  the  most 
part,  investing  in  staff  that  provide  direct  services  to  cnildren. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  total  Chapter  2  personnel  expenditures 
are  for  these  kinds  of  staff. 

•  Computer  software  and  hardware  purchases  are  the  most  common  type  of 
resource  bought  with  Chapter  2  funds;  together,  they  account  for  30Z 
of  all  local  Chapter  2  dollars  in  1984-85  and  half  of  ail  Chapter  2 
expenditures  for  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies. 

Chapter  2  funds  purchase  equipment  and  material  more  than  other 
kinds  o^  resources.    Three-fifths  of  all  local  Chapter  2  dollars  in 
1984-85  go  to  this  type  of  expenditure. 

•  Most  spending  for  purposes  other  than  district  personnel,  equipment, 
materials,  and  supplies  goes  for  staff  development  costs 
(consultants  are  typically  hired  for  this  purpose). 
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Table  IV-2 


TOTAL  CHAPTER  2  DOLLARS  ALLOCATED 
TO  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  RESOURCES  (FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SL.vVICES) 


Expenditure 
Category 


Percentage  of  all 
districts  that 
used  funds  for 
this  resource 


Personnel 
Teachers  (specialist,  11% 

classroom) 
Administrators  4 
Other  certificated 
perso*^nel 

(e.g. f  counselors )  3 
Noncertlf Icated 
personnel 

(e.g.,  aides)  6 
Other  salaries  3 
Subtotal 

Equipment  Materials,  and 
Supplies 

Computer  hardware  58 
Computer  software  44 
Other  equipment  (e.g.,  37 

audiovisual) 
Books  and  other  materials  63 
Subtotal 

Other 

Consultants  8 
Training /staff  19 

development  costs** 
Indirect  administrative  10 
costs 

Other  11 
Subtotal 


Total  spent 
by  districts 
on  this  category 
In  1984-85* 


t  44,751,902 
13,063,252 

14,688,579 


13,361,440 
6,692,200 


79,124,142 
16,071,893 
33,703,282 

62,436,703 


6,971,678 
16,805,185 

4,835,054 

11,213,291 


Proportion 
of  total 
local  chapter  2 
spending 


13.9% 
4.0 


4.6 


4.1 

2.1 


24.5 
5.0 
10.4 

19.3 


2.2 
5.2 

1.5 

3.5 


'S.7% 


59.2 


12.4 


Total 


^323, 718,601* 


100.3%^ 


Districts  reported  this  spending  In  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  both  as 
a  total  of  funds  spent  and  projected  to  be  spent  (In  some  cases  Including 
funds  carried  over  from  the  previous  year).    The  figure  thus  does  not 
match  precisely  the  total  district  allocation  figure  In  Section  II. 

t 

Not  Including  consultants.    Some  other  staff-development-related  costs 
(e.g.,  the  salary  of  a  staff  development  coordinator)  could  be  Included 
In  other  line  Items. 

Does  not  equal  lOOZ  due  to  rounding  error. 
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•    Administrative  costs — ^here  defined  as  the  sum  of  administrators* 
salaries  and  indirect  administrative  costs — represent  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  C^iapter  2  dollars,  approximately  5.5%  of  total 
1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  available  to  districts.* 

Table  IV-3  provides  more  detail  on  how  districts  of  different  sizes 
have  chosen  to  spend  their  Chapter  2  funds  by  presenting  the  average  amount 
allocated  to  the  district  and  the  average  (median)  dollar  amounts  for  each 
type  of  purchase*    Paralleling  their  pattern  of  programmatic  support,  larger 
districts  tend  to  make  more  varied  expenditures  while  smaller  districts  tend 
to  invest  heavily  in  materials  and  equipment  (computers,  books)  and  in 
consultants  (for  training).    When  smaller  districts  do  use  funds  to  pay  for 
teacher  salaries,  their  expenditures  reflect  a  large  proportion  of  the 
district  Chapter  2  allocation. 

We  note  that  analyses  of  line-item  expenditures  describe  only  the 
resources  that  districts  acquire  with  Chapter  2  funds.    They  tell  little 
about  the  programmatic  function  of  these  resources,  which  will  be  described 
in  later  sections  of  this  report.    Computers  are  a  case  in  point.    Seen  om 
the  perspective  of  a  budget  sheet,  these  may  seem  to  represent  «n  effort  by 
districts  to  fatten  their  stock  of  equipment  at  federal  expense      Fr-^m  the 
local  perspective,  educators  usually  see  these  purchases  aj  part  of  a 
venture  into  a  new  dimension  of  their  instructional  programs,  as  discussed 
in  Section  V. 

Influences  on  Local  Spending 

We  review  below  findings  about  the  major  influences  on  districts*  use 
of  Chapter  2  funds,  based  on  more  extended  analyses  in  other  reports  from 
the  National  Study  (see  Apling  and  Padilla,  1986,  for  an  overview  of  these 
analyses).    Our  analyses  concentrated  on  the  effect  on  district 


This  measure  of  administrative  costs  Is  only  an  approximation.    In  all 
likelihood,  some  of  the  **noncertiflcated  salaries'*  covered  secretarial 
time,  which  could  mean  that  the  administrative-costs  figure  could  be  an 
underestimate;  but  this  fact  is  probably  offset  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
"administrative  salary**  costs  cover  the  time  of  staff  providing  direct 
services  to  students.    See  discussion  in  Section  X, 
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Table  IV-3 

AVERAGE  CHAPTER  2  AMOUNTS  ALLOCATED  TO  EACH  TYPE  OF  RESOURCE 


District  Size 
(Earollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  acre) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Median 
total  public 
allocation 


394,417 
306,000 

101,112 


28,258 
8,736 
2,106 
6,349 


Teachers' 
salaries 


Median  amount  per  district  put  into  the  following  expenditures:* 


i373,216  $110,161 


141,429 
87,261 

29,200 


13,452 
4,000 
531 
7,938 


Administrators* 
salaries 

i  44,826 


52,736 
41,448 

11,814 


8,189 
7,000 
100 
4,009 


Other  certificated 
salaries 


i  75,510 


93.200 
40,670 

28,300 


13,974 
7,154 
1,300 

15,926 


Nonce rt if icated 
salaries 


55,414 
26,143 

8,558 


6,867 
3,000 
886 
4,126 


Other 
salaries 


i  38,807  i  22,800 


21,034 
25,849 

%572 


3,375 
90 
1,750 
2,781 


Excluding  cases  where  iO.OO  was  spen^  on  each  category. 
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Table  IV-3  (Concluded) 


as 


District  Size 
(Earollaent) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  acre) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Saall 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  snail 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Computer 
hardware 

i  50,000 


AO, 278 
59,500 

28,101 
12,900 
5,83A 
1,825 
5,236 


Median  amount  ^er  district  put  Into  the  following  expenditures: 


Other  Computer 
equipment         software       Materials  Consultants 


Indirect  costs.  Other 
Training         administration  costs** 


i  32,682         i  10,000     $  53,A92 


30,613  10,000  6A,209 

3A,989  9,397         AO, 500 

1A,500  5,A00  27,237 


7,032  2,500  7,103 

2,970  1,000  3,A58 

1,000  600  1,000 

2,553  1,000  2,A03 


i  1A,220  i  1A,527  $  13,720  $  20,128 


1A,970 
9,100 

A,3AA 
2,000 
2,000 
1,873 
2,000 


19,A30 
9,000 

10,000 
3,050 
2,113 
1,125 
2,610 


13,966 
11,929 

2,122 
1,017 
501 
270 
718 


28,792 
12,000 

A, 000 
1,62A 
507 
1,028 
1,600 


Excluding  cases  where  $0.00  was  spent  on  each  category. 

** 

Other  costs  Include  travel  expenses,  fiscal  audits,  testing,  and  nlnlgrants  to  schools. 


expenditures  of  (1)  the  amount  of  funds  received  (both  In  absolute  terms  and 
relative  to  antecedent  programs),  (2)  the  desire  to  continue  antecedent 
programs,  (3)  uncertainty  about  auditors*  requirements  and  the  stability  of 
block  grant  fur ding,  and  (4)  the  relative  Impact  of  local,  state,  and 
federal  priorities.* 

The  Amount  of  Funds  Received 

The  amount  of  funding  that  districts  receive  plays  an  Important  role  In 
decisions  about  the  uses  of  the  block  grant  In  two  ways:    First,  the 
absolute  size  of  yearly  Chapter  2  allocations  appears  to  predispose 
districts  toward  certain  types  of  expenditures.    Those  districts  receiving 
less  than  $50,000  a  year,  for  example »  are  reluctant  on  average  to  Invest 
In  staff,  preferring  to  use  funds  to  support  materials  and  equipment  for 
Instructional  programs  or  libraries.    As  noted  earlier  In  this  section,  a 
greater  amount  of  funding  Is  associated  with  more  varied  expenditures. 
Second,  the  amount  of  funding  relative  to  what  had  been  received  under  the 
programs  consolidated  Into  the  block  grant — In  particular,  the  degree  of 
loss  (or  gain) — ^has  played  an  Important  role  In  expenditure  decisions  In 
districts  where  losses  were  substantial,  especially  In  the  largest 
districts,  which  lost  the  most  under  the  block  grant.    Two-thirds  of  the 
largest  urban  districts,  for  example.  Indicated  that  the  loss  of  funds  was 
an  Important  Influence  on  their  decisions;  69X  of  those  that  Indicated  this 
Impact  reported  losing  staff  as  a  result  of  the  cuts.    Significant  gains  In 
funding,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  use  of  block 
grant  funds  to  support  Innovation  (Knapp,  1986). 


See  Knapp  (1986)  for  analyses  related  to  the  effects  of  antecedent 
programs  on  current  decisions;  Tumbull  and  Marks  (1986)  also  treat  this 
topic,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  audit  anxiety  and  the  effect  of  reform 
recommendations  on  local  use  of  block  grant  funds. 
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Ai  tecedent  Program  Commitments 


A  second  finding  underscores  the  importance  of  programs  that  were  in 
place  before  the  shift  to  the  block  grant.    Prior  commitments  to  staff  or  to 
the  programmatic  purposes  of  antecedent  programs  have  been  a  strong 
influence  on  spending  decisions  across  all  size  categories,  especially  in 
large  urban  districts  (two-thirds  of  which  reported  this  as  a  very  important 
factor  in  their  considerations).    Obligations  to  existing  staff  and  the 
requirements  of  desegregation  orders  were  the  most  salient  forces  driving 
decisions  about  continuation  of  these  services  with  block  grant  funds* 

As  Table  IV-4  shows,  districts  were  more  likely  to  continue  supporting 
an  activity  area  funded  by  an  antecedent  program  than  to  discontinue  it.  At 
the  same  time,  as  pointed  out  in  Section  III,  this  practice  did  not  prevent 
districts  from  venturing  out  into  new  areas  as  well.    This  pattern  of 
supporting  "something  old,  something  new"  probably  reflects  the  combined 
impact  of  strong  antecedent-program  traditions  and  the  availability  of  an 
increased  amount  of  flexible  funding. 
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Table  IV-4 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUPPORT  UNDER  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 
FOR  ACTIVITIES  FUNDED  BY  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 


Activity 
Category 


(a) 

Estimated  number  of 
districts  nationwide 
using  antecedent  funds  in 
1981-82  to  support  activity 


(b) 

Percentage  of  districts 
in  U)  using  1984-85 
block  grant  funds  to 
support  the  same  activity 


Computer  2,411  84 
applications 

Support  for  libraries,  10,971  70 
media  centers,  etc.* 

Curriculum  or  new-program  2,093  57 
development 

Student  support  services  1,722  49 

Instructional  services  1,052  57 

Staff  development  1,494  62 

Desegregation-related  908  66 
activities** 


Includes  materials  and  equipment  other  than  computer  hardware  or  software. 

This  category  cuts  across  most  of  the  preceding  ones,  because  ESAA  funding 
could  have  been  used  in  various  activity  areas.  See  discussion  in  Section 
VIII. 
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Uncertainty  about  Audits  and  Stability  of  Funding 


Uncertainty  about  what  Chapter  2  auditors  would  require  Influenced  some 
districts  to  spend  their  Chapter  2  funds  on  what  they  perceived  as  "safe" 
purchases,  although  the  general  level  jf  anxiety  about  audits  was  low.  Many 
of  the  Chapter  2  coordinators  we  Interviewed  worried  that  federal  auditors 
eventually  would  require  what  had  always  been  required  of  federal  programs. 
As  a  result,  some  of  these  local  officials  were  "playing  It  safe"  and 
keeping  careful  records  of  all  Chapter  2  purchases  and  decisions. 

The  most  obvious  approach  to  playing  It  safe  Is  to  purchase  equipment 
and  materials.    Many  local  administrators  believe  that  It  Is  easier  to 
demonstrate  compliance  with  federal  regulations  by  purchasing  computers  or 
books  than  by  funding  staff  positions.    According  to  one  Chapter  2 
coordinator,  equipment  purchases  provide  tangible  evidence  of  expenditures 
and  thus  a  clean  audit  trail.    But  when  a  staff  member  Is  hired  with 
Chapter  2  funds  It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  LEA  Is 
"adding"  to  state  and  local  expenditures  rather  than  replacing  them.  For 
example,  one  large  district  that  had  continued  funding  for  ESAA  guidance 
counselors  wanted  to  support  them  In  schools  not  participating  In  busing, 
but  did  not  do  so  because  administrators  believed  they  were  constrained  by 
supplement--not-supplant  considerations  to  use  local  funds  to  add  these 
counselors  In  schools  that  did  not  receive  ESAA  funds. 

With  regard  to  uncertainty  about  future  funding  under  the  block  grant, 
we  were  unable  to  detect  a  consistent  Impact  of  this  factor  on  expenditure 
decisions.    Approximately  a  fifth  (21Z)  of  the  Chapter  2  coordinators 
responding  to  our  survey  indicated  that  uncertainty  about  funding  had  in 
some  way  limited  the  use  of  block  grant  funds.    When  their  expenditure 
choices  were  compared  with  those  of  others  who  did  not  see  this  factor  as  a 
limitation,  there  were  no  major  differences  (see  Apling  and  Padilla,  1986). 
During  site  visits  we  encountered  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
administrators  "hedged  their  bets"  against  the  uncertainty  of  future 
Chapter  2  funding  by  making  one-time  purchases  of  equipment  or  materials. 
However,  there  were  apparently  other,  more  important  faci^ors  influencing 
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these  kinds  of  purchases  (see  discussion  in  Section  V)  in  the  majority  of 
districts. 

Impact  of  District,  State,  and  National  Priorities 

Regarding  the  Impact  of  district,  state,  and  national  priorities  on 
districts*  decisions  about  the  use  of  Chapter  2  funds,  we  found  that 
district  prioritieB  exert  a  great  influence  on  decisionmaking  at  the  local 
level.    Only  a  small  fraction  (approximately  a  tenth  of  the  districts 
nationwide)  indicate  that  state  mandates  and  priorities  or  national  reform 
recommendations  are  major  factors  in  their  decisions  about  the  use  of 
Chapter  2  funds.    However,  many  districts  are  using  block  grant  funding  to 
support  activities  relevant  to  federal  or  state  priorities — in  particular, 
the  use  of  educational  technology  and  the  development  of  programs  based  on 
effective  schools  research  as  shown  in  Table  IV-5,  which  summarizes  the 
extent  to  which  Chapter  2  funds  are  used  to  address  selected  educational 
improvement  priorities* 
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Tabic  IV-5 


USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  TO  SUPPORT  REFORM  PRIORITIES 


(a)  (b) 

Estimated  number  Estimated  percentage 

of  districts  with  of  districts  in  (a) 

Educational  goal  as  top  that  used  Chapter  2 

Improvement  Goal  priority   to  address  the  goal 


Improve  computer  literacy, 
math,  or  science  instruction 

Implement  effective  schools 
research 

Improve  test  scores 

Dropout  prevention 

Improve  time  on  task 

Raise  graduation 
requirements 

Create  partnerships  with 
business 


10,065  85 

3,944  64 

5,712  60 

1,360  33 

3,944  29 

3,808  22 

1,088  13 


Career  ladders  or  merit 

pay  for  teachers  952  8 

Lengthen  school  day  or  year  1,360  5 
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PART  TWO 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


In  this  part  of  the  report,  we  look  in  detail  at  the  variety  of 
educational  services  currently  supported  by  the  block  grant  In  school 
districts  nationwide,  noting  changes  from  antecedent  programs  and  across  the 
3  years  of  the  block  grant.    Separate  sections  summarize  findings  regarding: 

.  Support  for  materials  and  equipment  (Section  V) 

.  Curriculum  and  staff  development  (Section  VI) 

.  Instructional  and  student  support  services  (Section  VII) 

.  Desegregation-related  activities  (Section  VIII) 

The  block  grant's  contribution  to  educational  Improvement 
(Section  IX). 

The  major  findings  of  the  analyses  reported  In  this  part  of  the  report 
can  be  summarized  as  follows. 


Materials  and  Equipment  In  the  Instructional  Program 

.    Extent  and  nature  of  support  for  materials  and  equipment.    Use  of 
Chapter  2  funds  for  some  kinds  of  Instructional  equipment 
or  materials  predominates  over  other  kinds  of  uses:  95Z  of  all 
districts  put  some  of  their  block  grant  funds,  accounting  for  nearly 
three-fifths  of  all  local  Chapter  2  dollars  (In  the  1984-85  school 
year).  Into  some  kind  of  materials  or  equipment.    They  tend  to  view 
these  purchases  as  an  Investment  In  a  new  kind  of  Instruction  rather 
than  as  an  extension  of  the  equipment  budget. 

•    Support  for  computer  technology.    Chapter  2  has  made  a  major 

contribution  to  Increasing  the  use  of  computer  technology  In  local 
Instruction.    Approximately  three-quarters  of  all  districts  have 
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devoted  30%  of  all  local  Chapter  2  dollars  In  1984-85  to  this 
purpose,  principally  for  the  purchase  of  hardware,  but  also  for  some 
software  In  an  equivalent  number  of  districts.    Chapter  2-supported 
computer  technology  Is  heavily  used,  especially  In  core  academic 
Instruction  and  In  computer  literacy  courses.    Its  use  Is  often 
linked  to  computer  applications  focused  on  curriculum  or  staff 
development. 

.    Support  for  Libraries  and  media  centers.    Another  29%  of  all  local 
Chapter  2  dollars  (in  1984-85)  have  been  used  by  approximately 
two-thirds  of  all  districts  to  purchase  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  (other  than  computer  technology)  for  libraries,  media 
centers  (and,  to  some  extent,  for  other  school  departments), 
following  the  pattern  established  under  ESEA  Title  IV-B.    The  bulk 
of  this  support  purchases  library  books  and  materials  that  run  the 
gamut  of  the  curriculum;  audiovisual  materials  are  also  a  popular 
acqulRltlon.    Site  visit  evidence  suggests  that  library  and  media 
center  support  maintains  current  collections  (e.g.,  by  replacing 
worn-out  or  outdated  items)  as  much  as  it  expands  or  Improves  them. 


Curriculum  or  Staff  Development 


Our  findings  about  these  developmental  activities  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 


•    Extent  of  Chapter  2  support  for  curriculum  or  staff  development. 
Approximately  a  quarter  of  all  districts  (in  1984-85)  have  Invested 
modest  amounts  of  their  Chapter  2  funding  in  curriculum  development, 
accounting  for  about  9%  of  all  local  Chapter  2  dollars.    A  similar 
percentage  of  districts  put  some  of  their  Chapter  2  funds 
(comprising,  in  aggregate,  an  additional  9%  of  total  Chapter  2 
funding  at  the  local  level)  into  staff  development. 

.    Focus  and  scale  of  Chapter  2-funded  curriculum  development. 
Chapter  2-supported  curriculum  development  tends  to  focus  on 
small-scale  revisions  of,  or  additions  to,  core  academic  currlcular 
areas,  computer  literacy,  and  vocational  education,  aimed  at  a 
variety  of  student  needs  (gifted  and  talented  students  are  more 
often  the  focus  than  other  groups,  but  no  one  group  predominates). 

.    Block  grant  support  for  staff  development.    Block  grant  funds  used 
for  staff  development  support  a  wide  range  of  Inservlce  training 
aimed  most  often  at  instruction  and  instructional  leadership,  with 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  core  academic  areas.    Taese  training 
efforts  are  aimed  at  staff  serving  all  levels  of  school  but 
concentrate  on  elementary  grades  more  than  others.    Two-fifths  of 
the  districts  use  some  of  their  Chapter  2  staff  development  funds  to 
train  underquallf led  teachers  in  areas  of  teacher  shortage. 
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Approximately  twice  as  many  districts  use  funds  for  staff 
development  under  Chapter  2  as  under  antecedent  programs. 


Instructional  and  Student  Support  Services 

Our  findings  about  direct  services  to  students  under  the  block  grant 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

.    Extent  of  Chapter  2  support  for  direct  services  to  students*  Direct 
services  to  students  are  a  less  frequent  use  of  the  block  grant  than 
either  material  or  equlpmeit  support  or  developmental  activities: 
approximately  a  sixth  of  all  districts  fund  Instructional 
services  (e.g.,  compenpatory  education  programt,  Instruction  for  the 
gifted  and  talented)  with  Chapter  2  money,  devoting  approximately  8% 
of  all  local  block  grant  dollars  to  this  purpose.    Approximately  the 
same  proportion  of  districts  put  a  similar  aggregate  amount  Into 
student  support  services  (e.g.,  counseling,  testing).  Larger 
districts  are  especially  likely  to  use  Chapter  2  for  these  two  types 
of  services. 

.    Instructional  services.    Chapter  2-supported  Instructional  services 
are  aimed  at  the  remedial  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  other 
low-achlevlng  students  more  than  any  others.    Accordingly,  these 
services  tend  to  emphasize  bacic  skills,  reading,  and  mathematics* 
By  comparls^i  with  antecedent  programs,  this  type  of  activity  Is  an 
Increasing  area  of  emphasis. 

.    Studmt  support  services.    These  services  funded  under  the  block 
grant  tend  to  be  aimed  at  all  students  (or,  when  targeted,  no 
particular  group  is  served  much  more  frequently  than  others). 
General-purpose  counseling  and  assessment  are  the  most  frequent 
student  support  services  to  which  block  grant  money  contributes, 
althuugh  in  districts  with  high  concentrations  of  special  needs. 
Chapter  2  may  contribute  to  more  specialized  services  [e.g.,  drug 
abuse  prevention) . 


Desegregation-Related  Activities 

Our  analyses  of  the  block  grant 'p  contribution  to  desegregation-related 
activities  concentrated  on  the  subset  of  districts  (18X  of  all  districts) 
that  had  implemented  in  the  last  5  years  a  plan  to  desegregate  schools  or 
reduce  racial  Isolation.    Among  these  districts,  we  found  that: 
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.    Extent  of  Chapter  2  support  for  desegregation*    Most  of  the  largest 
urban  districts  (enrollments  25,000  or  more)  have  opted  to  use 
Chapter  2  to  support  desegregation  efforts;  the  majority  In  other 
district  size  categories  have  not.    Two-thirds  of  the  districts 
formerly  receiving  ESAA  desegregation  assistance  funds  use  the  block 
grant  for  this  purpose* 

•    Factors  encouraging  use  of  the  block  grant  for  this  purpose. 
External  desegregation  mandates,  recent  or  complex  desegregation 
plans,  high  concentrations  of  minority  students,  and  large  losses  In 
funding  from  antecedent  programs  niake  It  more  likely  that  districts 
will  use  Chapter  2  for  this  purpose. 

.    Breadth  and  depth  of  Chapter  2  support  for  desegregation.    The  block 
grant  has,  in  effect,  spread  less  desegregation  assistance  over  more 
districts.    By  comparison  with  what  prevailed  under  antecedent 
programs,  approximately  twice  the  number  of  districts  use  the  funds 
for  desegregation  activities  (but  these  districts  serve  slightly 
fewer  of  the  nation's  total  student  population  than  before  the  block 
grant).    However,  the  aggregate  funding  that  districts  have  applied 
to  this  purpose  in  1984-85  under  Chapter  2  is,  at  most,  only  a 
'Quarter  of  what  went  into  desegregation  assistance  under  ESAA. 

.    Types  of  activities  supported.    Districts  do  not  necessarily  use  all 
of  their  Chapter  2  funds  for  desegregation-related  activities. 
Funds  that  have  been  used  in  this  area  are  directed  primarily  at 
instructional  services  (e.g.,  compensatory  education  for  students) , 
student  support  services  (e.g.,  human  relations  counseling),  and 
staff  development. 

.    De^ee  of  Impact  on  district'a  desegregation  program.  Local 
perceptions  of  the  Impact  of  the  block  grant  on  desegregation 
efforts  depeud  on  the  severity  of  the  situation  the  district  faces. 
The  hardest-hit  districts  (in  large  urban  areas,  desegregating  under 
court  or  agency  order,  and  with  large  losses  in  ESAA  funding)  see 
uhe  block  grant  as  the  source  of  significant  problems;  others  cite 
little  or  no  Impact. 


Educational  Improvement 

Our  analyses  of  the  block  grant's  contribution  to  educational 
improvement  concentrated  on  evidence  of  effects  on  aspects  of  the  local 
instructional  system  that  influence  student  learning  indirectly:  materials 
and  equipment,  curricula,  the  training  of  staff,  school-level  coordination, 
and  the  process  of  Innovation.    Regarding  Chapter  2  support  for 
improvement-oriented  activity,  we  found  that: 
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•    Scale  of  Improvements,    The  scale  of  improvements  attributable  to 
the  block  gra^^t  in  each  of  these  areas  is  small. 


•  Improvement  in  instructional  materials  and  equipment*    Chapter  2 
dollars  have  improved  the  stock  of  equipment  and  materials,  chiefly 
by  boosting  the  introduction  of  computer  technology  into  many 
aspects  of  the  local  instructional  program. 

.    Curriculum  improvement.    By  contrast  with  antecedent  programs,  the 
block  grant  has  enabled  a  larger  number  of  districts  to  try  to 
upgrade  some  aspect  of  the  curriculum,  especially  in  core  academic 
instructional  areas  and  computer  literacy  or  computer  science;  these 
development  efforts  do  not  seem  to  be  isolated,  but  rather  are  often 
linked  to  other  aspects  o^  the  instructional  system  supported  by 
block  grant  funds  (e.g.,  especially  to  computer  purchases  and 
related  training). 

•  Improvement  in  staff  training.    Chapter  2  has  expanded  the  amount 
and  diversity  of  staff  training  offered,  by  contrast  with  antecedent 
programs,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  instructional  issues, 
instructional  leadership,  and  retraining  in  areas  of  teacher 
shortage. 

.    Stimulus  to  innovation.    Block  giant  funds  and  the  flexibility  of 
their  use  appear  to  have  stimulated  innovation  in  a  large  number  of 
districts,  especially  where  the  funds  represent  an  increase  over  the 
discretionary  dollars  received  before  Chapter  2,  creative  local 
leadership  is  looking  for  ways  to  stimulate  change  in  practices,  and 
there  are  few  alternative  sources  for  supporting  innovation 
(including  local  funds,  which  may  be  managed  conservatively). 

.    Stimulus  to  school-level  coordination  and  planning.    There  is  little 
evidence  that  the  block  grant  has  directly  stimulated  school-level 
coordination  and  instructional  planning  (except  in  some  minigrant 
arrangements) . 

•  The  dilution  of  improvement  efforts.    Our  analyses  raise  the 
possibility  that  the  block  grant's  contributions  to  educational 
improvement  may  be  fairly  dilute,  more  so  because  (1)  districts  tend 
to  use  funds  to  provide  "a  little  something  for  everyone",  (i.e., 
for  all  schools  or  all  types  of  students),  rather  than  concentrating 
the  funds  for  more  intensive  effect,  and  (2)  although  the  Chapter  2 
dollars  at  the  local  level  have  remained  constant  across  the  3  years 
of  the  block  grant,  districts  have  spread  the  funds  among  a  greater 
number  of  activity  areas  each  year.    Local  leveraging  effects  (e.g«; 
where  Chapter  2  funds  are  matched  b/  state  or  local  funds  or  where 
initial  investments  of  block  grant  funds  stimulate  future  funding 
from  other  sources)  may  offset  the  fact  that  resources  are  spread  so 
thin;  however,  our  aata  do  not  permit  us  to  estimate  the  incidence 
of  these  effects. 
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V    MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


In  terms  of  both  dollars  and  numbers  of  districts,  Chapter  2*s  biggest 
contribution  to  instruction  has  been  to  pay  for  materials  and  equipment. 
In  this  section  we  explore  the  meaning  of  this  kind  of  support  in  terms  of 
two  themes:    first,  the  introduction  of  computer  technology  into  the 
instructional  program,  and  second,  the  continued  support  for  library  or 
media  center  programs • 


Summary 


Our  findings  about  Chapter  2  support  for  equipment  and  materials  in  the 
instructional  program  can  be  summarized  as  follows*    First,  regarding  the 
use  of  block  grant  funds  for  this  type  of  activity,  we  found  that: 

(1)  Support  for  Instructional  materials  and  equipment  accounts  for 
nearly  three-fifths  of  tot^l  local  expenditures  under  Chapter  2. 

(2)  Nearly  all  districts  (95%)  are  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  some  kind 
of  instructional  materials  or  equipment,  for  computer  applications 
or  to  support  libraries  and  media  centers  (and  other  school 
departments),  or  both, 

(3)  For  smaller  districts  that  choose  to  use  block  grant  funds  this 
way,  investment  in  Instructional  materials  and  equipment  consumes, 
on  average,  most  of  what  they  receive  under  Chapter  2.    For  larger 
districts,  the  investment  represents  a  small  fraction  of  their 
annual  Chapter  2  resources. 

Second,  regarding  the  introduction  of  computer  technology  into  the 
instructional  program,  we  found  that: 

(4)  Support  for  computer  applications  has  been  the  most  popular 
activity  under  Chapter  2,  accounting  for  30%  of  all  local 
expenditures  under  the  block  grant.    Most  of  the  dollars  have  gone 
for  computer  hardware,  but  an  approximately  equal  number  of 
districts  have  put  the  funds  into  both  hardware  and  software. 
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(5)  The  block  grant  Is  not  solely  responsible  for  the  buildup  In 
districts*  computer  education  programs.    Other  Important  factors 
Include  national  professional  trends,  state  requirements  or 
encouragement,  loca.l  advocacy  (e.g.,  by  coaimunlty  members). 
Chapter  2  has  enabled  a  more  rapid  expansion  In  the  amount  of 
computer  equipment  than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible.  The 
scale  of  Chapter  2  support  is  still  not  great:    the  funds  typically 
support  the  purchase  of  one  or  two  new  computers  per  elementary 
school  per  year  or  a  small  computer  laboratory  for  a  secondary 
school. 

(6)  Local  educators  tend  to  view  their  purchases  as  an  investment  in  a 
new  kind  of  instruction,  rather  than  as  an  extension  of  the 
equipment  budget.    Computer  technology  items  are  not  standalone 
purchases:    they  are  often  linked  to  curriculum  development  or 
staff  development  ard  to  a  district  priority  on  improving 
instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and  computer  literacy. 

(7)  Computers  purchased  with  Chapter  2  funds  are  used  most  often  for 
instruction  in  mathematics,  reading/language  arts,  and  computer 
literacy.    In  more  than  half  of  the  districts,  at  least  some  of  the 
new  technology  is  aimed  at  improving  basic  skills.    The  computer 
equipment  is  also  applied  to  business  education  and  science  in  a 
substantial  number  of  districts  (approximately  a  third  of  districts 
that  are  using  the  block  grant  for  this  purpose). 

(8)  Evidence  from  the  school  level  indicates  that  the  computer 
technology  is  typically  being  used  by  a  majority  of  students  and 
staff  in  the  school.    All  types  of  students  in  the  school  tend  to 
have  access  to  the  equipment.    Al  often  as  not,  the  new  technology 
is  Integrated  into  the  core  curriculum  to  some  degree. 

Third,  regarding  Chapter  2  support  for  other  Instructional  equipment 
and  materials,  we  found  that: 

(9)  The  uses  of  Chapter  2  follow  the  patterns  established  under  ESEA 
Title  IV-B:  the  funds  provide  routine  support  to  libraries,  media 
centers,  and  sometimes  to  other  school  departments  (e.g.,  by 
purchasing  supplemental  materials). 

(10)  Two-thirds  of  the  expenditures  are  for  books  and  materials.  The 
majority  of  districts  using  Chapter  2  funds  in  this  area  purchase 
library  books  (typically  reference  books  or  materials  that  relate 
to  core  instructional  subjects);  only  a  small  percentage  (13%) 
acquire  what  they  consider  to  be  "textbooks"  with  the  funds. 
Audiovisual  materials  and  equipment  are  also  a  popular  purchase: 
nearly  half  of  these  districts  use  the  funds  for  this  type  of 
acquisition. 
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(11)  Site-visit  evidence  suggests  that  Chapter  2  support  for  libraries 
and  media  centers  as  often  as  not  helps  maintain  current 
collections  (by  replacing  worn-out  and  outdated  items)  as  much  as 
it  expands  or  improves  them.    Block  grant  dollars  may  comprise  a 
significant  portion  (e.g.,  a  third  or  even  half)  of  the  total 
amount  a  school  or  district  spends  annually  for  library  materials. 

(12)  Block  grant  dollars  purchase  materials  or  equipment  that  covers  the 
gamut  of  the  curriculum.    V/hen  specific  curricular  areas  are 
targeted,  they  tend  to  follow  the  major  outlines  of  the  district 
instructional  program,  with  greatest  emphasis  placed  on  core 
academic  subjects. 


Allocation  of  Local  Funds  to  Equipment  and  Materials 

Together  these  two  kinds  of  support  account  for  nearly  three-fifths  of 
total  local  expenditures  under  the  education  block  grant,  made  by  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  school  districts.    We  summarize  the  overall 
pattern  in  Table  V-1  (because  the  pattern  is  virtually  the  same  for  all  size 
categories,  we  do  not  break  them  out  separately): 


Table  V-1 


CHAPTER  2  SUPPORT  FOR  COMPUTER  HARDWARE/SOFTWARE  AND 
OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAJ.S  OR  EQUIPMENT 


Type  of  Activity 


Percentage  of 
districts  nationwide 

that  are  using  1984-85 
Chapter  2  funds  for 

each  type  of  activity 


Total  local  Chapter  2 
dollars  spent  on  these 
areas  (percentage  of 
total  local  Chapter  2 


dollars) 


Computer  hardware/ 
software 
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$  98,757,903  (30) 


Other  instructional 
materials /equipment 


68 


$  96,682,360  (29) 


Either  of  the  above 


95 


$195,440,263  (59) 
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As  Table  V-2  ludlcates,  this  use  of  block  grant  funds  represents  the 
major  expenditure  for  smaller  districts  choosing  to  invest  in  this  area,  but 
only  a  fraction  of  the  block  grant  resources  available  to  larger  districts. 
This  pattern  results  primarily  from  the  differences  in  Chapter  2  grant  size 
across  districts,  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.    The  table  helps  to  understand 
the  scale  of  the  Chapter  2  contribution  to  computer  education  in  each 
district:    on  average,  block  grant  funds  do  not  buy  districts  a  large  amount 
of  computer  equipment  in  any  given  year.    For  example,  the  amounts  spent  are 
equal  to  approximately  30  or  40  low-priced  microcomputers  in  very  large 
districts  and  1  or  2  computers  in  very  small  districts. 


Introducing  Computers  into  the  Instructional  Program 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  contribution  in  its  first  3  years 
is  that  the  educ  tion  block  grant  has  helped  districts  introduce  the 
computer  into  their  instructional  programs.    As  noted  earlier  in  this 
report,  an  increasing  proportion  of  districts  each  year  have  been  using 
Chapter  2  to  support  computer  applications  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  shift  toward  computer  purchases  under  Chapter  2  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  block  grant  alone.    Respondents  told  us  that  they  decided 
to  use  block  grant  funds  for  computer  purchases  because  computers  were  "in 
the  air,"  and  that  they  would  have  tried  to  purchase  this  equipment  through 
other  means  (including  some  of  the  antecedent  programs,  had  these  continued). 
During  site  visits,  we  encountered  other  factors  that  were  also  encouraging 
computer  purchases:  some  states  required  or  urged  districts  to  build 
capacity  in  this  area,  and  some  community  members  (among  them  computer 
dealers)  put  pressure  on  districts  to  incorporate  the  new  technology  into 
instruction,  as  did  other  local  advocates.    Whatever  the  combination  of 
forces,  the  real  increases  in  discretionary  dollars  that  most  districts  had 
under  the  block  grant,  coupled  with  the  low  levels  of  real  or  perceived 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  funds,  made  the  block  grant  a  particularly 
appropriate  vehicle  for  "getting  into  the  computer  age."    The  introduction 
of  computers  was  possible  in  some  districts  where  school  boards  were 
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Table  V-2 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  (AND  PROPORTION)  OF  DISTRICT  FUNDS 
FOR  COMPUTERS  OR  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Average  (median)  funding  allocated  by 
district  In  each  size  category  for. . . 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


(a)  Computer  hardware/ 
software 


(b)  Other  Instructional 
materials /equipment 


Amount*  Proportion**  Amount*  Proportion** 
t63,135  11%  i94,832  25% 


55,201 
77,500 

25,358 
13,206 
6,020 
2,002 
t  4,688 


10 
20 

30 
50 
70 
80 
65% 


97,721 
75,960 

AO, 276 
11,535 
4,580 
1,405 
t  2,753 


25 
25 

40 
40 
50 
75 
53% 


Median  amount  from  districts'  1984-85  allocation,  excluding  all  districts 
that  did  not  allocate  funds  to  this  use. 

t 

Median  proportion  of  the  districts'  1984-85  allocation,  excluding  all 
districts  that  did  not  allocate  funds  to  this  use. 
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reluctant  to  use  their  funds  for  "experimental"  uses  because  the  block  grant 
funding  came  from  the  outside  and  had  few  strings  attached  (see  Tumbull  and 
Marks,  1986). 

The  bulk  of  Chapter  2  funding  In  this  area  appears  to  have  gone  for 
computer  hardware,  although  equal  proportions  of  districts  put  some  block 
grant  funds  Into  both  hardware  and  software,  as  shown  In  Table 


Table  V-3 

BLOCK  GRANT  SUPPORT  FOR  HARDWARE 
VERSUS  SOFTWARE  PURCHASES 


Type  of 
Purchase 

Hardware 

Software 


Among  districts 
using  the  funds  for 
computer  equipment, 

percentage  making 
each  type  of  purchase 

64% 


Total  amount  of 
local  1984-85 
Chapter  2 
dollars 

J79,124, 142 
$16,071,893 


The  sum  of  these — $95,196,035~may  slightly  underestimate  district 
expenditures  for  computer  applications*    Another  questionnaire 
Item,  on  which  Table  V-1  was  based,  puts  the  total  allocations 
to  computer  applications  at  $98,757,903. 


What  Block  Grant  Funds  Have  Provided 

Typically,  when  Chapter  2  funds  were  first  available,  districts  found 
themselves  venturing  into  computer  education  for  the  first  time,  with  few  or 
no  computers  on  hand.    Chapter  2  made  It  possible  to  build  rapidly  to  a 
"critical  mass"  of  equipment  at  which  a  number  of  classes  or  grade  levels 
could  have  access  to  the  equipment  on  a  regular  basis.    What  constitutes  a 
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"critical  mass"  depends  on  a  district's  sophistication  with  computers  and 
expectations  for  its  program.    In  some  cases,  two  or  three  computers  per 
school  are  sufficient  to  get  a  variety  of  students  and  staff  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  this  technology.    In  other  caoss,  Chapter  2  enables  schools 
to  operate  a  full-sized  computer  laboratory  or,  in  one  school  we  visited,  a 
complete  "electronic  classroom." 

Enthusiasts  at  the  local  level  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
capacity-building  process  is  not  yet  complete.    In  one  large  district  we 
visited,  for  example.  Chapter  2  had  supported  the  purchase  of  nearly 
100  computers  in  3  years.    The  Chapter  2  coordinator  commented: 

This  year,  we  have  principals  and  teachers  testifying  to  our  District 
Planning  Committee  about  what  they  need.    We  ask,  do  they  want  labs, 
movable  computers,  whole  classes?    They  tell  us  they  want  everything, 
all  of  the  above....    Our  committee  ncv  has  over  ^300, 000  worth  of 
justifiable  requests  for  computer  uses  in  the  schools  and  only  $80,000 
to  spend. 

Hardware  is  also  only  the  first  step.    The  software  collections  of  many 
schools  we  visited  remain  fairly  limited;  this  shorwage  restricts  the  range 
of  computer  applications  considerably,  although  the  limitation  is  probably 
temporary. 

It  is  easy  but  misleading  to  view  this  type  of  ise  narrowly  as 
"equipment  support."    From  the  local  perspective,  it  is  more  accurate  to 
characterize  it  as  a  first  investment  in  a  new  kind  of  instruction.  Various 
kinds  of  evidence  support  this  view: 

.    Computer  hardware/software  purcheses  tend  to  be  accompanied  by 
related  curriculum  or  staff  development,  as  shown  in  Table  V-4. 

The  majority  of  districts  are  using  the  computers  in  core  academic 
instructional  areas,  as  Table  V-5  demonstrates.  Few  (15%)  use  the 
computers  for  administrative  uses. 

.    Computer  purchases  tend  to  reflect  district  improvement  priorities 
(see  Table  V-4)  and  are  often  part  of  a  multiyear  plan  for 
integrating  educational  technology  iato  the  instructional  program. 
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Table  V-4 

LINK  BETWEEN  CHAPTER  2 -SUPPORTED  COMPUTER  PURCHASES  AND 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT,  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
DISTRICT  IMPROVEMENT  PRIORITIES 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Percentage  of  all  districts  using  block  grant 
funds  to  support  computer  applications  (In  any 
of  the  3  years  of  Chapter  2)  In  which   


Chapter  2-supported 
curriculum  develop- 
ment or  staff 
development  also 
focused  on  computers 


Improving  Instruc- 
tion In  mathematics, 
science,  and  computer 
literacy  was  a  major 
district  priority 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 


47 

50 
42 


86 

83 
90 


Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 


52 


90 


Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 


62 
59 


81 


82 


Very  small 
(Under  600) 

All  districts 


24 
52 


84 
83 


84 


Table  V-5  also  summarizes  the  different  ways  In  which  Chapter  2- 
supported  computers  are  being  used.    A  majority  of  districts  devote  some  or 
all  of  the  computers  to  drill  and  practice  (In  noncomputer  courses);  an 
equal  proportion  (although  not  necessarily  the  same  onep)  use  the  computers 
for  computer  literacy  or  programming  courses,  or  as  a  teaching  tool  (other 
than  for  drill  and  practice)  In  noncomputer  courses.    A  tenth  of  the 
districts  use  computers  for  local  software  development. 

A  Schools '-Eye  View 

Site  visits  and  the  telepl Dne  survey  at  the  school  level  help  to 
describe  In  more  detail  how  much  the  equipment  Is  used,  who  uses  It,  and  how 
It  fits  Into  the  school  Instructional  program.    Several  patterns  are  clear. 

First,  although  there  Is  variation  across  schools  related  to  the 
staff's  experience  with  and  Interest  In  computer  technology.  Chapter  2- 
supported  computers  are  not  "sitting  on  the  shelf."    As  Table  V-6  summarizes, 
approximately  four-fifths  of  the  schools  surveyed  Indicate  that  the  computers 
are  f.n  use  more  than  10  hours  (out  of  an  approximately  30-hour  school  week); 
nearly  three-fifths  (57%)  of  the  schools  have  the  computers  in  use  20  hours 
per  week  or  more.    A  majority  of  the  students  in  each  school  and  half  the 
staff,  on  average,  have  regular  access  to  the  equipment. 

Second,  we  found  little  evidence  that  computer  use  is  systematically 
restricted  to  one  student  group  or  another  (other  than  grade  level 
limitations  due  to  the  placement  of  computers  in  the  curriculum).  School 
survey  respondents  claimed  that  virtually  all  target  groups  present  in  the 
school  used  the  computers,  a  finding  that  corroborates  mall  survey  responses 
reported  earlier  in  Section  III.    This  is  not  to  say  that  subtle  "targeting" 
of  computer  use  does  not  occur,  as  suggested  by  the  following  teacher's 
description: 

We  started  with  enrichment  activities  for  the  top  students.    We  wanted 
them  to  have  LOGO.. • .    These  were  the  top  math  students,  but  we  are 
developing  LOGO  in  the  classroom  for  non-high-achieving  kids.    We  think 
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Table  V-5 


HOW  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  COMPUTERS  ARE  USED: 
CURRICULAR  AREAS  AND  TYPES  OF  USE 


Among  districts  that  put  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  Into 
computer  applications,  percentage  using  the  computers  for... 

Currlcular  area    Type  of  use  


Mathematics 

70 

Drill  and  practice 

In  noncomputer 

Read ing / wr 1 t log / 

courses 

All 
DO 

language 

64 

Computer  literacy 

Computer  literacy 

61 

programming  courses 

68 

Basic  skills 

58 

Teaching  tool  In 

noncomputer  courses 

Business  education 

35 

(other  than  for 

drill  and  practice) 

67 

Science 

34 

Instructional 

Vocational /career 

management 

24 

education 

25 

Administrative 

Social  studies/ 

applications 

15 

history 

24 

Local  software 

Arts /music 

11 

development 

10 

Foreign  language 

8 

ESL/blllngual 

3  (12)* 

Percentage  of  districts  based  only  on  those  with  populations  of  Hispanic 
students  (a  rough  proxy  for  districts  with  a  need  for  ESL/blllngual 
services;  however,  we  had  no  measure  for  other  populations,  e.g., 
Southeast  Asian,  that  might  need  these  services).    This  percentage 
Increases  as  the  percentage  of  Hispanic  students  goes  up:    32%  of  the 
districts  with  more  than  20Z  of  the  student  population  Hispanic  used 
computers  for  ESL/blllngual  programs. 
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Table  V-6 


STUDENT  AND  STAFF  UTILIZATION  OF 
CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  COMPUTERS 


Percentage  of  schools 
in  which  students  use 
In  this  range 


Intensity  of  Student  Use    (n  ■  94)* 


Hours  per  week  computers  are  used 
for  instructional  purposes: 

Less  than  6  hours  8 

6-10  hours  13 

11-15  hours  9 

16-20  hours  13 

More  than  20  hcurs  57 


(100) 


Student  Participation  Level 

Percentage  of  studects  per  school  58 
Using  Chapter  2'-8upported  computers  (n  "  85) 


Staff  Participation  Level 

Percentage  of  staff  per  school  50 
using  computers  for  instruction  (n  -  87) 


Although  the  samples  of  schools  on  which  these  percentages  are  based 
are  representative  of  major  differences  In  the  universe  of  schools  and 
districts,  the  results  in  the  table  are  not  sufficiently  precise  for 
national  estimates. 
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that  the  mechanics  can  be  taught  by  computer.    It's  as  motivating  for 
low-achieving  kids  as  high*    The  LD  teacher  Is  going  great  guns  with 
her  severe-to-mlld  students.    For  the  non-LD  lower  student,  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  how  they  respond* 

But  the  limited  targeting  does  not  change  the  overall  pattern  that  all  types 
of  students  tended  to  benefit  to  some  degree  from  the  availability  of 
computers  * 

Third,  twe  Chapter  2-supported  computers  appear  to  be  In  more  than  one 
place  In  the  school,  as  Table  V-7  Implies*    Our  telephone  r—vey  revealed 
that,  although  two-thirds  of  the  schools  put  some  or  all  of  the  machines  In 
computer  laboratories,  an  even  greater  percentage  had  them  In  classrooms* 
As  often  as  not,  schools  put  one  or  more  In  the  library  or  media  center, 
as  well* 

Fourth,  nearly  half  of  the  schools  surveyed  Indicate  thrt  computers  are 
part  of  the  core  curriculum*    Our  site  visit  data  sv^gest  that  this  assertion 
should  be  Interpreted  carefully*    Although  we  found  numerous  Instances  of 
computers  used  for  mathematics  drill,  science-related  coursework,  or  computer 
literacy  (which  has  become  In  an  Increasing  number  of  districts  a  *'core" 
currlcular  requirement),  this  currlcular  Integration  Is  neither  complete  nor 
extensive  In  most  cases*    More  typically,  we  found: 

*  One  or  a  few  teachers  within  each  elementary  school  who  had  become 
excited  about  the  possibilities  of  the  computer  and  had  begun  to 
experiment  with  a  computer  as  an  optional  activity  during  reading  or 
math  class* 

*  Selected  mathematics  or  science  classes  In  secondary  schools  would 
sign  up  for  the  computer  laboratory  for  several  weeks  to  do  a  unit 
on  computer-related  aspects  of  their  courses* 

However,  our  site  visits  suggest  that  there  Is  a  trend  toward  some  degree  of 
currlcular  Integration* 
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Table  V-7 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SETTING  OF  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  COMPUTERS  AND 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  CORE  CURRICULUM 


Setting 


Computer  laboratory 

Media  center,  library,  resource  room 

Regular  classroooi 


Percentage  of  schools 
in  which  some  or  all 
computers  are  in  each 
setting 
(n  '  95)* 

65 
51 
72 


Relationship  to  Curriculum 

Part  of  core  curricrlum 
Not  part  of  core  curriculum 


Percen*-age  of  schools 
in  which  computers  are 
or  are  not  part  of  the 

core  curriculum 
 (n  '  94)  

47 
53 


(100) 


Although  the  samples  of  schools  on  which  these  percentages  are  based 
are  represeur.ative  of  major  differences  in  the  universe  of  schools  and 
districts,  the  results  in  the  table  are  not  sufficiently  precise  for 
national  estimates* 
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Other  Instructional  Materials  and  Equipment 


Other  forms  of  material  and  equipment  purchases  follow  the  pattern 
established  under  ESEA  Title  IV-B — these  funds  are  most  often  used  to 
supplement  the  materials  and  equipment  In  libraries  and  media  centers,  at 
both  the  school  and  district  levels.    Some  administrators  we  Interviewed 
referred  to  Chapter  2  as  "an  extension  of  Title  IV-B."    Consistently,  we 
found  evidence  during  site  visits  of  long-established  patterns  of  using 
federal  funds  to  supplement  what  was  locally  available  for  library  or  media 
center  budgets,  once  the  most  pressing  needs  for  textbooks  and  course 
materials  had  been  taken  care  of.    Librarians  often  were  strong  advocates 
for  continuing  this  pattern. 

Most  of  the  block  grant  funds  In  this  area  go  to  "books  and  materials" 
rather  than  "equipment  (other  than  computers),"  as  Table  V-8  shows.  The 
table  also  shows  the  most  frequent  kinds  of  purchase  within  each  category. 

.    Most  districts  (approximately  two-thirds)  putting  Chapter  2  funds 
Into  this  category  of  support  purchase  "library  books,"  which 
typically  means  reference  books,  general-Interest  volumes,  and  books 
that  relate  to  some  aspect  of  the  core  curriculum. 

.    Few  districts  (13%)  use  the  funds  to  purchase  what  they  consider  to 
be  "textbooks." 

.    Audiovisual  materials  (e.g.,  tapes,  cassette  services)  and  equipment 
(e.g.,  tape  recorders,  vldeocassette  recorders,  overhead  projectors) 
are  also  a  popular  purchase;  nearly  half  of  the  districts  using 
funds  In  this  area  do  so. 

Most  often,  block  grant  support  In  this  area  covers  the  gamu""  of  the 
curriculum.  In  keeping  with  the  general-purpose  nature  of  libraries,  media 
centers,  and  other  Instructional  resource  centers.    More  than  three-quarters 
(77%)  of  the  districts  Indicated  as  much,  as  Table  V-9  shows.  How^iver, 
purchases  are  made  In  many  Instances  for  specific  currlcular  areas — sometimes 
as  supplementary  materials  In  a  particular  subject  area  located  In  the 
library,  sometimes  as  materials  for  classroom  or  departmental  use.  The 
table  notes  how  often  this  form  of  Chapter  2  support  contributes  to  each 
currlcular  area.    Not  surprisingly,  the  results  follow  the  contours  of  the 
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fable  V-8 


BLOCK  GRANT  SUPPORT  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 
AND  EQUIPMENT  (OTHER  THAN  COMPUTERS) 


Percentage  of  Total  amount  of  dollars 
districts  using  (and  percentage  of 
1984-85  funds  total  LEA  Chapter  2 
 Purchase  Area                      in  this  area  expenditures)*  

Books  a..d  materials  $62,799,993  (20) 

(other  than  computer 
software) 

Library  books  69 

Audiovisual  47 
materials 

Other  materials  17 
and  supplies 

Textbooks  '  3 

Other  Items  10 


Equipment  (other  than  $33,703,282  (10) 

computer  hardware) 

Audiovisual  equipment  49 

Othe*:  equipment  13 


The  sum  of  these— $96,503,275— differs  slightly  from  the  figure  appearing 
in  Table  V-1  because  It  was  derived  from  another  questionnaire  Item  that 
asked  for  expenditures  as  opposed  to  allocations. 
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Table  V-9 


CURRICULAR  AREAS  COVERED  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
(OTHER  THAN  COMPUTER  HARDWARE  OR  SOFTWARE) 
PURCHASED  WITH  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS 


Among  districts  that  use  block  grant 
funds  to  support  libraries  and 

media  centers,  percentage  in  which  the 
indicated  curriculum  areas  were 

 specially  targeted  . 


Wide  variety  of  areas 

77% 

Reading/writing/language 

44 

Social  studies /history 

38 

Basic  skills 

37 

Science 

33 

Mathematics 

27 

Arts /music 

21 

Computer  literacy 

17 

Health 

16 

Vocational  career  education 

15 

Business  education 

12 

Physical  education 

10 

Foreign  language 

8 

Multicultural  awareness 

4 

ESL/billngual 

4 

Percentage  of  districts  based  only  on  those  with  populations  of  Hispanic 
students  (a  rough  proxy  for  districts  with  a  need  for  ESL/bilingual 
services;  however,  we  had  no  measure  for  other  populations,  e.g.. 
Southeast  Asian,  that  might  need  these  services). 
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overall  instructional  program:    districts  most  often  direct  the  funds  to 
core  academic  courses,  while  courses  like  foreign  language  or  health  that 
occupy  a  less  important  niche  in  moot  districts*  instructional  programs 
receive  Chapter  2  support  less  often. 

Although  the  funds  may  increase  the  numbers  of  overhead  projectors,  for 
example,  or  allow  a  library  to  introduce  a  new  cassette  series,  they  are  as 
often  a  way  to  maintain  library  collections  under  situations  where  funds  are 
declining  or  to  replace  outdated  or  worn-out  equipment.    Some  examples  from 
our  case  study  fieldwork  illustrate  what  these  funds  contribute  to  the 
respective  library  programs: 


.    A  district  library  coordinator  in  a  small  Southern  city  noted  that 
"Chapter  2  funds  are  about  half  of  our  district  library  budget. 
It's  the  only  fund  we  can  use  to  buy  filmstrips,  records,  cassettes, 
or  kits.    The  district  general  fund  is  only  for  reference  books, 
textbooks,  or  magazines.*' 

•    A  middle-school  librarian  in  a  medium-sized  suburban  district 

described  her  Chapter  2  purchases:    "Last  year,  it  was  largely  big 
purchases — ^books  about  each  state,  for  example,  for  the  speech 
classes.    There  we  were  updating  our  collection.    Also,  animal 
encyclopedias  for  science.    This  year,  it's  reference  books  we 
wouldn't  otherwise  have  had  the  money  for — current  biographies, 
books  on  the  presidents....*' 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  patterns  we  have  described.  The 
videocassette  recorder  (VCR),  for  example,  is  a  popular  piece  of  audiovisual 
equipment  that  school  libraries  are  acquiring  with  block  grant  funds. 
School  staff  have  responded  to  it  as  they  have  to  computers,  as  one 
middle-school  respondent  in  a  suburbai..  'i^lstrict  explained: 

"We're  in  the  middle  of  a  video  explosion  here.    When  [the  VCR]  first 
came,  it  was  not  much  used.    We  first  thought  it  was  just  a  good  idea, 
but  we  were  not  sure  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  it.    Now  the  machine 
is  hard  to  get  hold  of.    We  could  use  another  one." 
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VI    CURRICULUM  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


Approximately  a  quarter  of  the  nation's  school  districts  used  some 
or  all  of  their  block  grant  funds  to  support  curriculum  or  new-program 
development;  a  similar  percentage  supported  staff  development,  as  shown  In 
Table  VI-1.    Together  these  two  activities  account  for  approximately  18%  of 
the  total  dollars  that  flowed  to  districts  under  Chapter  2  In  the  1984-85 
school  year  (see  Section  III,  Table  III-3).    The  attention  paid  to  these 
kinds  of  developmental  activities  represents  an  Important  change  from  the 
situation  under  antecedent  programs.    In  this  section  we  discuss  each  type 
of  activity  and  summarize  relevant  findings  from  mall  survey  and  site 
visit  data. 


Summary 


The  analyses  presented  In  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  regarding  the  use  of  block  grant  funds  for  curriculum  (or  new-program) 
development  and  staff  development  In  1984-85,  we  found  that: 

(1)  A  quarter  of  all  districts  supported  curriculum  or  new  program 
development  In  1984-85  with  Chapter  2  funds,  devoting  In  aggregate 
approximately  92  of  all  total  local  block  grant  funding  to  this 
purpose.    A  similar  percentage  of  districts  address  staff 
development  with  the  block  grant;  these  efforts  account  for  an 
equivalent  percentage  of  total  district  Chapter  2  dollars. 

(2)  Large  districts  are  more  likely  to  Invest  Chapter  2  resources  In 
these  activities  than  smaller  ones. 

(3)  The  average  amounts  of  Chapter  2  money  allocated  to  either  purpose 
are  modest,  ranging  from  approximately  $60,000  per  year  for 
curriculum  development  In  the  average  district  with  enrollment  of 
25,000  or  more  to  $2,000  In  the  smallest  districts  (enrollment 
under  600).    A  similar  amount  of  Chapter  2  funds  Is  devoted  to 
staff  development. 
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Second »  regarding  Chapter  2--supported  curriculum  development,  we  found 

that: 


(4)  Chapter  2  supports  curriculum  development  in  approximately  one  and  a 
half  times  as  many  districts  as  under  antecedent  programs* 

(5)  The  most  frequently  emphasized  subject  for  Chapter  2*-supported 
curriculum  development  are  core  academic  areas  (reading/writing, 
mathematics,  science,  social  studies),  vocational  education,  and 
computer  literacy  or  computer  science.    The  range  of  subject  areas 
is  wide* 

(6)  Block  grant  funds  are  not  sufficient  for  major  revamping  of 
curricula  in  most  districts;  rather  Chapter  2  addresses  limited 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  in  targeted  subject  areas* 


Third,  regarding  staff  development  supported  by  the  block  grant,  we 
found  that: 

(7)  For  most  districts,  the  coming  of  the  block  grant  provided  the  means 
to  augment  the  number  and  diversity  of  staff  development  offerings* 
For  a  few,  which  had  heavily-funded  training  projects  before  the 
block  grant,  the  change  to  Chapter  2  contributed  to  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  these  training  programs* 

(8)  Chapter  2-8uppcTted  training  tends  to  focus  on  teachers, 
instruction,  and  instructional  leadership,  with  emphasis  on  core 
academic  areas*    Training  formats  vary  from  one-time  workshops  to 
more  intensive  arrangements  (e*g*,  with  repeated  training  sessions 
and  follow-up);  the  contribution  of  this  training  to  improved  staff 
skills  is  likely  to  be  mixed* 

(9)  Chapter  2  supported  staff  development  involves  the  full  range  of 
levels  from  preschool  to  senior  high  school;  elementary  school 
levels  are  the  most  frequent  target*    In  addition  to  teachers, 
principals  are  frequent  participants  (in  two-fifths  of  these 
districts)*    Preservice  trainees  are  rarely  included* 

(10)    A  substantial  proportion  (432)  of  districts  using  Chapter  2  for 

staff  development  support  retraining  in  areas  of  teacher  shortage — 
most  often  in  computer  applications,  mathematics,  and  science,  but 
alao  in  special  education  or  ESL/bilingual  education* 

Extent  of  Chapter  2  Su^ort  for  Curriculum  or  Staff  Development 


To  provide  a  coi^text  for  the  discussion.  Tables  VI -1  and  VI-2  present, 
by  size  of  district,  the  proportion  of  LEAs  using  Chapter  2  for  these 
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purposes  and  the  average  amounts  (and  proportions)  of  Chaptr r  2  funds 
involved.    As  can  be  seen  In  Table  VI-l,  the  larger  the  districts,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  engage  In  either  kind  of  activity.    Most  very  large 
districts  are  funding  curriculum  development  or  staff  development.  Across 
elze  categories,  districts  do  not  tend  to  put  a  large  proportion  of  their 
Chapter  2  funding  Into  these  activities,  as  Table  VI-2  shows;  except  In  the 
smallest  districts  and  In  very  large  suburban  districts,  15%  or  less  of  the 
district *s  annual  allocation  goes  to  these  activities.    Accordingly,  the 
average  dollar  amounts  In  the  table  permit  relatively  small  projects  (except 
In  the  very  lai*ge  districts):    a  workshop  series  for  teachers,  a  siunmer 
curriculum  writing  project  with  several  teachers,  etc. 

Curriculum  Development 

As  the  analyses  In  Section  III  demonstrated,  the  proportion  of 
districts  using  funds  for  curriculum  development  has  Increased  substantially 
since  the  start  of  Chapter  2.    Block  grant  funds  support  curriculum 
development  In  a  wide  variety  of  areas,  but  the  most  frequently  addressed 
areas  Include  core  academic  subjects,  vocational  education,  and  computer 
literacy  or  computer  science.    Table  VI-3  summarizes  the  pattern  across 
currlcular  areas. 

Although  che  general  pattern  In  the  table  Is  understandable — courses 
that  have  the  highest  priority  In  school  curricula  are  favored  for 
currlcular  work  supported  by  the  block  grant — several  features  of  the  table 
are  worth  noting.    Curriculum  development  relating  to  computer  literacy  Is 
the  second  most  popular  (37Z  of  all  districts  supporting  c  ^rlculum 
development  use  block  gratt  funds  for  this);  typically,  this  activity 
coincides  with  Chapter  2-*8upport3d  purchases  of  computer  equipment  and  Is 
further  evidence  of  the  pervasive  Interest  In  computer  education  that  block 
grant  funds  support.    Vocational  and  business  education  curricula  are  also 
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Table  '-'I-l 


CHAPTER  2  SUPPORT  FOR  CURRICULUM  OR  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  size  Curriculum 
(enrollment )  Development 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


centage  of  districts  in  each 
size  category  putting  1984-85 
Chapter  2  funds  to  ...  

Staff 
Development 

56  79 

50  83 
62  73 

49  68 

33  40 

25  27 

18  16 

23  27 
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Table  VI-2 

AVERAGE  AMOUNT  AND  PROPORTION  OF  DISTRICT'S 
BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  FOR  CURRICULUM  OR  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  size 
(enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 


Curriculum  development 

Median*  Median* 
amount  proportion 

^59,714  15% 


Staff  development 


44,792 
78,048 

10,863 


4,200 


1,720 


1,155 


10 
20 

10 


15 


15 


32 


Median* 
amount 

$55,871 


67,188 
34,559 

16,817 


3,973 
2,111 
300 


Median* 
proportion 

10% 


10 
10 

16 


12 


15 


20 


All  districts 


2,444 


19 


2,250 


16 


Medians  are  based  on  1984-85  allocations,  excluding  cases  that  put  $0.00 
into  each  activity. 
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Table  VI-3 

AREAS  IN  WHICH  CHAPTER  2  SUPPORTS  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


Among  districts  using  1984-85 
Chapter  2  funds  for  curriculum 

development,  the  percentage 
that  supported  each  of  the 

Indicated  currlcular  areas 


Reading/writing  42 

Computer  literacy  37 

Basic  skills  25 

Science  24 

Vocational  education  24 

Mathematics  23 

Social  studies  21 

Business  education  19 

Foreign  language  H 

Multicultural  awareness  4  (47)* 

Health  9 

Arts /music  8 

Physical  education  5 

ESL/blllngual  4  (17)** 


^Percentage  based  on  districts  implementing  a  desegregation  plan  in  the 
last  5  years  and  using  Chapter  2  for  curriculum  development. 

'It 

Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  student  populations,  to 
indicate  one  type  of  district  likely  to  have  limited-English-proficient 
(LEP)  students.    (We  had  no  measure  for  other  types  of  LEP  subgroups.) 
This  perceutaje  decreases,  however,  as  the  concentration  of  Hispanic 
students  Increases;  only  2%  of  the  districts  with  student  populations  that 
are  more  than  20Z  Hispanic  develop  curricula  in  the  ESL/blllngual  area. 
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surprisingly  frequent  choices  for  curricular  work  (in  many  cases,  this  may 
represent  an  outgrowth  of  Career  Education  program  funding  prior  to 
Chapter  2).    Finally,  multicultural  awareness  curricula  are  not  left  out 
altogether;  nearly  a  tenth  of  these  districts  put  some  of  their  Chapter  2 
funds  into  this  topic  area* 

Site  visits  provide  examples  of  the  range  of  curriculum  development 
efforts: 

.    Chapter  2  funds  have  allowed  a  large  urban  district  in  a  Southern 
state  to  continue  magnet  school  curriculum  development  started  under 
ESAA  (although  other  aspects  of  the  desegregation  program  were  cut 
back).    With  the  block  grant  funding,  the  district  has  created 
specialized  curricula  in  different  high  schools  in  areas  such  as  the 
health  professions,  the  arts,  business,  transportation,  and  gifted 
and  talented  programs. 

.    Chapter  2  funds  in  a  small  urban  district  in  the  Midwest  support 
rapid  expansion  of  computer  education,  including  the  effort  to 
develop  a  critical-thinking-skills  component. 

.    In  a  small  rural  district  in  the  West,  Chapter  2  funds  have  been 
used  to  revise  the  reading  curriculum  in  grades  1  through  3,  in 
response  to  the  community,  which  is  "up  in  arms"  about  poor 
reading  scores. 

As  with  the  introduction  of  computers,  one  must  remember  that  the  scale 
of  this  curriculum  development  activity  tends  to  be  small.  Typically, 
districts  spend  less  than  a  fifth  of  their  block  grant  resources  in  this 
area  (See  Knapp,  1986). 

Staff  Development 

Our  earlier  analysis  suggested  that  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  staff 
development  is  considerably  more  widespread  than  under  antecedent  programs, 
especially  in  the  third  year  of  the  block  grant.    The  coming  of  the  block 
grant  has  apparently  meant  several  things: 

•    For  most  districts  using  funds  in  this  area.  Chapter  2  has  enabled 
the  district  to  augment  the  number  and  diversity  of  staff 
development  offerings. 
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•    For  a  few  districts  that  had  elaborate,  heavily  funded  Teacher  Corps 
or  Teacher  Center  projects  before  Chapter  2,  the  block  grant 
contributed  to  reduction  In  the  scope  of  these  projects  or  their 
elimination.    However ,  some  districts  retained  these  types  of 
projects  under  Chapter  2  In  their  original  form.    (The  median 
Teacher  Center  grant  In  1981-82,  for  example,  was  $28,238  across  all 
districts;  the  median  expenditure  under  Chapter  2  for  staff 
development  In  the  same  districts  was  $2,399,  approximately  a 
tenfold  decrease.*) 


Nature  of  Chapter  2-Supported  Staff  Development 

Staff  development  aimed  at  particular  subject  areas  addresses  the  same 
range  of  subjects  as  the  curriculum  development  activities  summarized  In 
Table  VI-3,  and  In  much  the  same  order  of  frequency. 

Chapter  2-supported  staff  development  generally  can  be  characterized  as 
focused  on  teachers.  Instruction,  and  Instructional  leadership,  with 
emphasis  on  the  core  academic  areas.    Table  VI-4  summarizes  how  frequently 
this  staff  development  Is  directed  toward  a  range  of  common  purposes  and 
currlcular  areas.    Once  again,  computer  literacy  Is  an  especially  popular 
topic,  as  are  reading/language  artS;  mathematics,  and  basic  skills 
Instruction. 

Site  visits  suggest  that  the  Intensity,  format,  and  character  of  these 
staff  development  activities  vary  widely,  from  one-time  workshops  to  more 
elaborate  forms  of  training.    Our  site  visits  suggest  that,  given  this 
range,  the  actual  contribution  made  by  the  block  grant  to  staff  skills  Is 
mixed.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  the  staff  development 
supported  by  Chapter  2  Involved  Intensive  training  and  followup  In  the 
manner  of  programs  such  as  Teacher  Corps  that  preceded  the  block  grant. 
The  following  examples  from  site  visits  demonstrate  the  range  of  training 
experiences  supported  by  Chapter  2: 


The  latter  median  value  Includes  districts  In  which  iO.OO  was  allocated  to 
staff  development. 
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Table  VI-4 


PURPOSES  AND  CURRICULAR  AREAS  FOR  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITY 


Among  districts  using  1984-85  chapter  2  funds  for  sti.^f  development, 
 percentage  that  supported  each  purpose  or  currlcular  area  

Purposes  of  staff 
development  activity   Currlcular  Areas  

Teaching  techniques  77  Reading/writing/ 

language  64 

Instructional 


leadership 

46 

Computer  literacy 

41 

Subject  areas 

40 

Mathematics 

40 

vjcnerax  aaminiSLrarion 

oc 
20 

Basic  skills 

36 

Needs  of  special 

populations 

24 

Social  studies /hi story 

30 

Discipline  and  safety 

22 

Science 

29 

Interpersonal  skills 

20 

Physical  ed. 

13 

Intergroup  relations 

10 

Health 

12 

Student  problem  areas 

9 

Foreign  language 

12 

Voc. /career  ed. 

11 

Arts /music 

11 

Business  ed. 

10 

ESL/blllngual 

D  (ID* 

Multicultural  awareness 

4  (43)* 

Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  student  populations,  to 
Indicate  one  type  of  district  likely  to  have  llmlted-Engllsh-prof Iclent 
(LEP)  students.     (We  had  no  measure  for  other  types  of  LEP  subgroups.) 

** 

Percentage  based  on  districts  Implementing  a  desegregation  plan  In  the 
last  5  years  and  using  Chapter  2  for  staff  development. 
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•    In  a  large  urban  district  In  the  South,  block  grant  funds  (from  a 
state  discretionary  grant)  help  to  support  a  teacher  center  that 
provides  training  to  teachers  In  conjunction  with  a  local  university. 


•    Block  grant  funds  have  augmented  the  staff  development  offerings  In 
a  large  urban  district  In  the  West  to  Include  computer  education, 
training  for  first-grade  remediation,  workshops  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  an  employee  wellness  program. 

.    A  email  Appalachian  district  contributes  Chapter  2  dollars  to  a 
coabortlum  of  nearby  districts,  which  provides  tralplng  In 
microcomputer  applications  and  In  strategies  for  Individualizing 
reading  Instruction  (a  local  response  to  Impending  minimum 
competency  testing  In  this  state). 

Table  VI-5  shows  the  types  and  levels  of  participants  In  Chapter  2- 
supported  training  activities.    Staff  development  clearly  emphasizes 
Inservlce  training;  very  few  districts  use  the  funds  as  part  of  preservlce 
training  In  the  manner  of  former  Teacher  Corps  projects.    Staff  at  all 
levels  from  kindergarten  through  oenlor  high  school  participate  In  the 
training  events  (in  between  three-fifths  and  four-fifths  of  the  districts); 
the  elementary  grades  are  the  most  frequent  target?  of  tralnl^^g  programs. 


Chapter  2  Support  for  Teacher  Retraining 

In  a  substantial  proportion  of  cases  (43%  of  districts  using  Chapter  2 
for  staff  development).  Chapter  2  supports  che  retraining  of  teachers  In 
areas  for  which  they  do  not  have  the  proper  quallflc*itloDS.    We  Inquired 
about  four  areas  of  teacher  shortage:    computer  applications,  mathematics  or 
science  Instruction,  special  education,  and  ESL  or  bilingual  education.  The 
results  are  displayed  In  Table  VI-6.    Curiously,  those  most  likely  to  use 
the  block  grant  for  retraining  were  not  the  largest  districts  but,  rather, 
districts  In  the  middle  and  lower  end  of  the  district  size  continuum. 
Approximately  half  of  the  large,  medium-sized »  and  small  districts  using  the 
block  grant  for  staff  development  supported  retraining  effortp. 
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Training  In  computer  literacy  or  other  applications  of  the  new 
technology  was  a  major  focus  of  these  retraining  efforts,  followed  by 
mathematics  or  science  retraining. 


Table  VI-5 

TYPES  AND  LEVELS  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


Percentage  of  districts  using  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  for 
staff  development  that  Involved  staff  of  each  type  or  level 


Type  of  staff 


Classroom  teachers  95 

Principals  51 

Specialist  teachers  41 

Other  district- 
level  staff  or 

admlnls  trators  32 

Superintendent  26 

Classroom  aides  23 

Other  service 

providers  12 

Teacher  trainees  1 
(preservlce) 


Level  of  Participants 

Upper  elem,  (4-6)  83 

Primary  (1-3)  82 

Jr.  high/middle  76 

Sr,  high  64 

Kindergarten  62 

Dlst.  central  office  35 

Preschool  15 
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Table  VI-6 


CHAPTER  2  SUPPORT  FOR  TEACHER  RETRAINING 


Among  districts  In  each  size  category  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  staff  development, 
 the  percentage  that  support  retraining  in. . .  


O 


District  Size 
(Enrollaent) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  nore) 

Urban 
Suburban 

I^rge 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Mediun 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,A99) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Computer  literacy 
applications 

17 


10 
26 

34 


36 


A5 


13 


32 


Math  or  science 


16 


13 
19 

25 


17 


16 


14 


Special  education 
5 


0 
11 


10 

5 


ESL/bilingual 

1  (0)* 

2  (0)* 
0  (0)* 

7  (15)* 

5  (14)* 

0  (0)* 

0  (0)* 

2  (5)* 


No  retraining 
68 


75 
58 


53 


54 


44 


77 


57 


Perceiitage  of  districts  in  each  size  category  which  had  Hlbpanic  Student  populations. 


VII    INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Approximately  a  quarter  of  the  nation* s  school  districts  used  some  or 
all  of  their  block  grant  funds  for  Instructional  or  student  support  services, 
or  both  (see  Table  VII-1).    This  use  represents  approximately  16%  of  total 
1984-85  LEA  flow-through  dollars  under  the  block  grant  (see  Section  III). 
These  kinds  of  activities  resemble  the  discrete  projects  so  often  funded 
under  antecedent  programs  (other  than  ESEA  Title  IV-B),  In  which  federal 
funds  paid  for  service-providing  staff  and  often  coordinators  as  well,  In 
addition  to  relatively  small  outlays  for  materials  or  equipment  that  might 
be  needed  for  the  project.    These  kinds  of  services  are  often  designed  for 
particular  types  of  students,  as  the  analysis  of  student  participation  In 
Section  III  demonstrated — e.g.,  educationally  disadvantaged  students 
receiving  compensatory  Instruction  or  potential  dropouts  participating  In  a 
counseling  program. 

Summary 

The  analyses  presented  In  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  regarding  the  distribution  of  block  grant  funds  to  Instructional 
services  and  student  support  services,  we  found  that: 

(1)  These  two  types  of  activity  are  especially  prevalent  In  the 
largest  districts,  especially  urban  LEAs,  where  the  need  for  a 
variety  of  special-meeds  programs  Is  likely  to  be  high. 

(2)  Instructional  services  supported  by  Chapter  2  occur  In 
approximately  one-sixth  of  all  districts,  which  collectively 
devote  about  8X  of  total  local  block  grant  resources  to  this 
purpose.    A  similar  proportion  of  districts  use  Chapter  2  funds  to 
pay  for  student  support  services;  this  activity  collectively 
accounts  for  a  similar  share  of  total  local  expenditures  under  the 
block  grant. 
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(3)  Because  they  usually  involve  staff  salaries,  instructional 

and  student  support  services  require  a  disproportionately  large 
investment  of  block  grant  resources  (as  compared  with  support  for 
instructional  materials  and  equipment). 

Second,  regarding  the  nature  of  instructional  services  supported  by 
Chapter  2,  we  found  that: 

(4)  Instruction  supported  by  Chapter  2  is  heavily  aimed  at  basic 
skills,  readlag,  and  mathematics;  computer  literacy  is  not  a  major 
focus.    However,  in  a  small  percentage  of  districts,  a  wide  range 
of  curricular  areas  are  addressed. 

(5)  The  most  frequent  recipients  of  this  instruction  are  disadvantaged 
students  (in  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  districts  that  use 
Chapter  2  for  this  type  of  activity),  followed  by  the  handicapped 
and  students  judged  to  be  ''average"  by  Chapter  2  coordinators 
(i.e.,  those  not  eligible  for  specialized  programs  at  either  end 
of  the  achievement/ability  spectrum).    Gifted  and  talented 
students  are  the  focus  of  these  services  half  as  frequently  as 
disadvantaged  students. 

(6)  The  services  included  in  this  category  of  activity  typically 
provide  additional  support  to  Chapter  1  programs,  remedial 
instruction  for  non-target-group  students,  instruction  for  the 
gifted  and  talented  (or  other  special^eeds  groups),  and 
compensatory  Instruction  (or  other  instruction  such  as  in  magnet 
schools)  for  students  affected  by  desegregation. 

(7)  At  the  school  level,  the  services  differ  from  one  another, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  clientele  served  (our  data  and 
analyses  concentrated  on  comparisons  between  remedial  services  and 
gifted-and-talented  programs).    Block  grant  funds,  for  example, 
tend  to  serve  proportionately  more  remedial  students  than 
gifted-and-talented  children  per  school;  the  remedial  services  are 
typically  more  intensive,  with  a  narrower  subject  matter  range. 

(8)  The  computer  nlays  an  equally  prominent  role  in  a  majority  of  the 
school-level  services  for  both  remedial  and  gifted-and-talented 
students,  although  the  types  of  computer  activities  differ 
considerably. 

Third,  we  found  the  following  about  student  support  services  funded  by 
the  block  grant: 

(9)  Chapter  2  contributes  most  frequently  to  generalized  guidance  or 
counseling  (e.g.,  elementary  school  guidance  counselors)  and 
assessment  services.    More  specialized  services,  like  dropout 
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prevention  or  drug  abuse  prevention,  are  ^ound  In  a  small 
percentage  (13%  or  lewer)  of  the  districts  using  funds  for  this 
type  of  activity. 

(10)  These  services  aim  at  a  varle  y  of  students;  In  four-fifths  of 
districts,  some  or  all  of  the  services  are  aimed  at  "all  types  of 
students*"    When  the  services  are  targeted  on  a  particular  group, 
no  one  group  predominates  (disadvantaged  and  glf ted-and-talented 
students,  for  example,  are  equally  the  focus  of  services), 

(11)  Under  districts  facing  particular  special  student  support  needs — 
e.g.,  those  brought  on  by  desegregation — block  grant  funds  are 
often  directed  to  corresponding  specialized  services. 

Block  Grant  Support  for  Instructional  and  Student  Support  Services 

As  one  can  see  In  Table  VII-1,  these  kinds  of  uses  of  the  block  grant 
are  most  prevalent  In  the  largest  districts,  especially  urban  LEAs,  where 
the  need  for  a  variety  of  special-needs  programs  Is  likely  to  be  high.  One 
finds  these  uses  less  frequently  as  one  moves  down  the  district  size 
continuum,  reflecting  both  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  students  with 
special  needs  and  that  there  are  fewer  funds  with  which  to  mount  these 
programs  In  smaller  districts.    By  comparison  with  districts*  Investments  In 
curriculum  or  staff  development,  these  services  are  costly  and  are  likely  to 
consume  a  larger  proportion  of  Chapter  2  funds,  as  can  be  seen  In 
Table  VII-2,  at  least  for  those  districts  with  enough  funds  to  mount  a 
program  of  any  size. 

Instructional  Services 

This  type  of  use  represents  an  Increase  In  district  participation  over 
what  was  done  under  antecedent  programs,  as  pointed  out  In  analyses  of 
change  or  continuity  In  Section  III.    Districts  have  tended  to  use  funds  In 
this  area  to  shore  up  activities  such  as  programs  with  flagging  budgets 
(e.g..  Chapter  1),  provide  additional  remedial  help  for  one  group  or  another 
In  response  to  Increasing  parental  concern  over  student  competency  testing, 
supplement  existing  programs  for  the  glf ted-and-talented,  or  provide 
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Table  VII-1 


BLOCK  GRANT  SUPPORT  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  OR  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES, 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(enfollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 


Percentage  of  districts  in  each  size 

category  that  put  1984-85 
 Chapter  2  funds  into  . . .  


Instructional 
services 

54 


62 
44 

36 


25 


12 


13 


Student  support 
services 

52 


54 
49 

42 
22 
17 


All  districts 


16 


15 
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Table  VII-2 

AVERAGE  AMOUNT  AND  PROPORTION  OF  A  DISTRICT'S  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS 
ALLOCATED  TO  INSTRUCTIONAL  OR  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES, 

BY  DiGXRICT  SIZE 


District  size 
(enrollment) 


Average  (median)  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds*  districts 

 in  each  size  category  allocate  to...  

Instructional  Services        Student  Support  Services 


Amount        Proportion         Amount  Proportion 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


$118, 432  25% 


$111,965  20% 


137,044 
75,179 

13,520 
6,389 
1,683 
444 
2,233 


25 
20 

14 
20 
10 
10 
10 


112,149 
48,267 

13,114 
5,642 
1,500 
1,447 
2,4x7 


25 
15 

10 


16 
10 
28 
15 


Median  amounts  and  proportions  exclude  all  cases  putting  $0.00  into  each 
type  of  service. 
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compensatory  Instruction  for  students  affected  by  desegregation  (see  Section 
VIII  for  a  more  extended  discussion  of  desegregation-related  activities). 


Focus  of  Instructional  Services 

Instruction  supported  by  Chapter  2  Is  heavily  aimed  at  the  basic  skills, 
reading,  and  mathematics,  as  Table  VII-3  demonstrates.    Computer  literacy  Is 
not  a  major  focus,*  nor  are  other  core  academic  areas.    As  with  other  uses 
of  Chapter  2  funds,  a  wide  range  of  other  currlcular  areas  are  addressed  In 
these  programs  by  a  small  percentage  of  districts.    The  table  also  Identifies 
the  major  recipients  of  this  Instruction:    most  often  the  disadvantaged, 
followed  by  the  handicapped  and,  curiously,  "average"  students  (I.e.,  those 
not  eligible  for  specialized  programs  at  either  end  of  the  achievement/ 
ability  spectrum).    A  fifth  of  the  districts  aim  these  services  at 
glfted-and-talented  students,  noticeably  fewer  than  those  giving  attention 
to  this  group  m  curriculum  development  supported  by  the  block  grant. 

Some  examples  from  our  site  visits  capture  the  range  of  activities 
falling  In  this  area: 

,    Additional  support  for  Chapter  1  programs*    A  rural  Southern 

district  uses  the  funds  to  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  tutors  working 
In  the  Chapter  1  remedial  lab  (equipped  with  microcomputers). 
Chapter  1  funds  pay  for  the  rest  of  these  staff  salaries. 

.    Remedial  Instruction  for  non-target-group  students.    A  large  rural 
county  district  In  a  Northeastern  state  supports  a  basic  skills 
program  for  middle  and  high  school  students  who  have  failed  the 
state  competency  test  and  are  also  In  schools  Ineligible  for 
Chapter  1  or  state  compensatory  education  funding. 

,    Instruction  for  the  glf ted-and-talented.    In  one  suburban  district. 
Chapter  2  pays  for  computers  used  by  gltted  and  talented  students 
for  special  projects  outside  of  regular  class  hours. 


As  will  be  explained  later  In  this  section,  however.  Chapter  2  support  for 
Instruction  often  Involves  the  use  of  the  computer. 
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Table  VII-3 


CURRICULAR  AREAS  AND  TARGET  GROUPS 
INVOLVED  IN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 


Percentage  of  all  districts  using  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  for 

Instructional  services  that  focused  the  services  on  each 
 currlcular  area  or  target  group  


Currlcular  Area 

Tar set  CrouD 

Basic  skills 

65 

Econ./educ. 

42 

disadvantaged 

Reading 

62 

Handicapped 

27 

Math 

46 

"Average"  students 

26 

Social  studies /history 

22 

Gifted  and  talented 

20 

Science 

22 

Limited  Eagllsh 

Computer  literacy 

19 

proficient 

15 

Voc. /Career  Ed. 

17 

Dropouts 

9 

Arts /music 

14 

Desegregated  students 

4 

ESL/blllngual 

9 

Business  education 

8 

Health 

6 

Physical  education 

5 

Multicultural 

awareness 

5  (45)** 

Foreign  language 

4 

Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  subpopulatlons,  to  demonstrate 
the  Incidence  of  this  currlcular  emphasis  In  one  type  of  district  likely 
to  serve  llmlted-Engllsh-proflclent  students.    This  percentage  Increases 
with  the  concentration  of  Hispanic  students:    38X  of  districts  with  more 
than  20%  of  their  students  Hispanic  aimed  Chapter  2  at  LEP  students. 

lit 

Percentage  based  on  districts  that  have  ImplemeaLed  a  desegregation  plan  In 
the  last  5  years  and  are  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  Instructional  services* 
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Compensatory  Instruction  for  students  affected  by  desegregation* 
Chapter  2  funds  cover  the  salarleo  of  8  reading  specialists  In  one 
large  urban  desegregating  district  (down  from  45  specialists  under 
ESAA)  who  work  with  children  eligible  for  Chapter  1  seirvlces  but 
are  not  now  located,  because  of  busing,  In  a  Chapter  1  school. 

Through  the  school  telephone  survey  and  bite  visits,  we  examined  more 
closely  at  the  school  level  two  contrasting  types  of  Instructional 
projects.    Below,  we  summarize  the  results  of  the  comparison. 


Schools-Eye  View;    Chapter  2 ^Supported  Remedial  and 
Glfted-and-Talented  Programs 

The  block  grant  allows  districts  to  offer  Instructional  services  to 
both  ends  of  the  student  achievement /ability  continuum.    At  the  school 
level,  these  projects  differ  somewhat  In  terms  of  the  kind  of  contribution 
made  by  the  block  grant.    Based  on  our  telephone  survey  sample  (n  ■  178 
schools),  block  grant  funds  appear  to  be  serving  more  remedial  students  per 
school  than  glf ted-and-talented  children;  the  remedial  students  tend  to  be 
served,  somewhat  more  Intensively  than  their  counterparts  at  the  high  end  of 
the  achievement/ability  continuum,  as  Table  VII-4  shows.*    On  average,  a 
quarter  of  the  schools*  students  participate  In  the  remedial  services, 
compared  with  half  this  percentage  In  schools  with  glf ted-and-talented 
programs • 

As  one  might  expect,  the  range  of  the  Instructional  content  In  the 
programs  for  the  glf ted-and-talented  tends  to  be  wide — reading,  mathematics, 
science,  social  studies,  computer  literacy  or  programming,  and  arts  or  music 
were  common  choices — while  remedial  projects  tend  to  be  more  narrowly 
focused  on  basic-skills  Instruction  In  reading  and  math.    Siinllarly,  a 
greater  variety  of  Instructional  staff  are  Involved  In  the  glfted-and- 


Schools  were  chosen  randomly  from  subgroups  of  the  mall  survey  sample. 
See  Appendix  D  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  telephone  sample. 
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Table  VXl-^ 


STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED 
REMEDIAL  AND  GIFTED/TALENTED  PROGRAMS 


a.    Mean  percentage  of 
students  per  school 
participation  program 


Gifted-and-  Remedial  basic- 

talented  programs       skills  programs 


(n  -  91)* 

13% 


(n  -  87)* 
25% 


b.    Hours  per  week  students 
spend  in  program 

Percentage  of  schools 
schools  indicating 
each  time  range 

Less  than  2  hours 

2  to  4  hours 

More  than  4  hours 


(n  -  89)** 

26Z 

37 

37 

100% 


(n  -  85)** 

14% 
29 
57 
100% 


Number  in  parentheses  indicates  the  number  of  schools  in  the  sample  with 
Chapter  2-supported  programs  of  each  type. 

** 

Total  number  of  schools  is  slightly  smaller  because  of  missing  data. 
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talented  programs— more  than  half  of  the  schools  surveyed  indicated  that 
parent  volunteers  and/or  experts  from  outside  the  school  district  worked 
with  the  students,  in  addition  to  regular  classroom  teachers  or  specialists* 
By  contrast,  only  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  schools  with  Chapter  2- 
supported  remedial  programs  used  these  kinds  of  people  as  instructors, 
relying  instead  on  classroom  teachers,  aides,  or  specialists. 

Curiously,  as  Table  VII*5  demonstrates,  the  computer  plays  a  role  in 
the  majority  of  both  kinds  of  programs  (Chapter  2  funds  may  well  have 
supported  the  purchase  of  some  of  these  computers  as  well  as  contributing  to 
staffing  costs).    However,  the  uses  of  the  computer  are  often  opposite: 
gifted-and-talented  programs  supported  by  the  block  grant  favor  using  the 
computer  for  programming  instruction,  as  a  teaching  tool  (other  than  for 
drill  and  practice),  and  for  student-initiated  special  projects.    Chapter  2- 
supported  remedial  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  drill-and-practice 
applications  more  heavily.    These  programs  are  also  more  likely  to  use  the 
computer  for  instructional  management  or  student  assessment  and  diagnosis. 

Student  Support  Services 

The  block  grant's  contribution  to  student  support  services  aeems,  for 
the  most  part,  to  emphasize  generalized  guidance  and  assessment  for  the  full 
range  of  students,  as  the  data  in  Table  VII-6  suggest.    Examples  froip  our 
site  visits  illustrate  what  this  means: 

•  A  large  district  took  advantage  of  Chapter  2  funding  to  install  an 
elementary  guidance  program  where  none  had  existed  before.  Block 
grant  support  covered  part  of  the  salary  costs  for  counselors  in 
several  elementary  schools  in  the  district. 

•  A  smaller  rural  site  used  the  block  grant  to  pay  for  upgraded 
testing  and  assessment  services  for  the  district. 

Under  certain  conditions,  however,  we  found  block  grant  funds  directed 
to  more  specialized  scudent  support  needs: 
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Table  VII-5 


COMPUTER  USE  IN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED 
REMEDIAL  AND  GIFTED/TALENTED  PROGRAMS* 


Incidence  of  computer  use 

Type  of  computer  use 

Computer  literacy/programming 

Drill  and  practice 

Used  as  a  teaching  tool 
(nou  drill  and  practice) 

Administrative/Instructional 
management 

Student  assessment/d-'agnosls 
Special  projects  by  students 


Percentage  of  school?  using 

 computers  In  program  

Glfted-and-     Remedial  basic- 

talented        skills  program 


71% 
(n  -  90) 


(n  «  64) 
75% 
63 

73 

36 
31 
8x 


70% 
(n  -  87) 


(n  -  61) 
56% 

93 

44 

1.3 
52 
— 


Not  necessarily  purchased  with  Chapter  2  funds. 
Not  asked  of  both  types  of  programs. 
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Table  VII-6 


TYPES  OF  SERVICE  AND  TARGET  GROUPS 
INVOLVED  IN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Among  districts  using  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  for  student  support 

services,  the  percentage  that  supported  each  type  of  service 
 or  focused  the  services  on  the  different  target  groups  


Type  of  service 


Guidance  and 

counseling*  62 

Testing  or  assessment  45 

Intergroup  relations  13 

Dropout  prevention  13 

Drug  Abuse  prevention  7 


Target  group 


All  types  82 
Econ«/educ« 

disadvantaged  25 

Gifted  and  talented  23 

"Average"  students  20 

Dropouts  19 

Handicapped  19 
Limited  English 

proficient  8  (20)** 

Students  undergoing 
desegregation  5  (49)+ 


Other  than  counseling  related  to  Improving  Intergroup  relations,  dropout 
prevention,  or  drug  abuse  prevention. 

Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  subpopulatlons,  to  demonstrate 
the  Incidence  of  this  currlcular  emphasis  In  one  type  of  district  likely 
to  serve  llmlted-Engllsh-proflclent  students. 

Percentage  based  on  districts  that  have  Implemented  a  deaegregatlon  plan 
In  the  last  5  years  and  are  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  student  support 
services. 
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.    A  very  large  arban  district,  hard  hit  by  funding  losses  under 
Chapter  2  that  coincided  with  a  demanding  court-ordered 
desegregation  plan,  still  used  a  portion  of  Its  block  grant 
allocation  to  support  bilingual  coordinators* 

•    Another  large  district,  also  undergoing  desegregation,  used  the 
funds  for  elementary  school  crossing  guards  to  emphasize  the 
district's  commitment  to  student  safety  In  a  community  that  had 
become  nervous  loout  this  Issue. 

As  we  will  discuss  In  Section  VIII,  desegregation  conditions  were 
especially  likely  to  present  districts  with  specialized  student  support 
problems,  for  which  Chapter  2  provided  some  useful  resources. 
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VIII    DESEGREGATION-RELATED  AC1..V1TIES 


The  effects  of  the  block  grant  on  the  subset  of  districts  undergoing 
desegregation  Is  an  Important  special  case,  which  we  examine  In  this  section. 
Because  the  use  of  funds  for  any  of  the  types  of  activity  discussed  In  the 
preceding  three  sections  might  or  might  not  be  related  to  desegregation  goals, 
we  look  across  all  activity  areas  to  try  to  understand  the  overall 
contribution  of  the  blocK  grant  to  desegregation  efforts.    We  also  summarize 
our  findings  from  survey  and  site  visits  concerning  the  Implications  for  these 
districts  of  shifting  from  the  antecedent  funding  pattern  to  the  block  grant 
mechanism. 

Summary 

Our  analyses  of  the  block  grant's  contributions  to,  and  effects  on, 
desegregation  concentrated  on  the  universe  of  districts  (18%  of  all  districts 
nationwide)  that  had  Implemented  a  plan  to  desegregate  schools  or  reduce 
racial  Isolation  In  the  5  years  leading  up  to  the  time  of  data  collection  (In 
the  1984-83  school  year).    A  small  fraction  (approximately  one-sixth)  of  these 
districts  have  done  so  In  response  to  a  court  or  agency  mandate.    The  greatest 
proportions  of  these  districts  are  found  amoug  districts  with  enrollments  of 
10,000  or  more  (88%  of  the  largest  urban  districts,  for  example,  had 
desegregation  programs),  but  between  a  quarter  and  an  eighth  of  the  districts 
In  smaller  size  categories  have  also  carried  out  desegregation  efforts.  The 
results  01  our  analyses  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

Regarding  the  use  of  Chapter  2  funds  for  desegregation-related  purposes, 
we  found  that: 

(1)    Most  desegregating  urban  districts  with  enrollments  of  25,000  or 
more  opt  to  use  Chapter  2  to  assist  with  their  desegregation 
efforc;  the  majority  In  all  other  size  categories  do  not. 
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(2)  By  comparison  with  what  prevailed  under  antecedent  programs,  the 
number  of  districts  using  federal  funds  for  desegregation  has 
Increased  substantially  In  all  size  categories. 

(3)  Although  only  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  nation's 
student  population  potentially  benefits  from  this  funding,  much 
smaller  amounts  of  federal  dollars  are  applied  to  this  purpose  In 
aggregate.    The  block  grant  contributes  at  most  a  quarter  of  the 
amount  antecedent  programs  did  to  desegregation  assistance. 

(4)  A  majority  (62X  overall)  of  districts  formerly  receiving  ESAA 
funds  opted  to  use  Chapter  2  for  desegregation-related  purposes. 
The  percentage  Is  especially  high  In  the  largest  dlstrl'^ts  (83%  of 
those  In  urban  areas  have  done  so). 

(5)  Districts  are  more  likely  to  use  block  grant  funds  for 
desegregation-related  purposes  where: 

(a)  Desegregation  Is  mandated  by  a  court  or  government  agency. 

(b)  The  desegregation  plan  has  been  In  effect  for  only  a  few 
years . 

(c)  The  concentration  of  minority  students  Is  higher  (and,  hence, 
the  desegregation  plan  Is  more  complex). 

(d)  The  district  lost  a  large  amount  of  desegregation  funding  In 
the  change  from  antecedent  programs  to  the  block  grant. 

Second,  regarding  the  kinds  of  desegregation-related  activities  that 
Chapter  2  funds  do  (and  don't)  support,  we  found  that: 

(6)  Block  grant  funds  have  been  directed  primarily  to  Instructional 
services,  student  support  services,  and  staff  development. 
Computer  applications  and  curriculum  development,  by  contrast,  are 
Infrequent. 

(a)  Compensatory  Instruction  for  students  undergoing 
desegregation  Is  an  especially  frequent  use  of  the  funds 
(occurring  In  38%  of  the  districts  using  the  Chapter  2  money 
for  desegregation). 

(b)  Magnet  schools  are  less  frequent  (In  14%  of  these  districts) ^ 

(7)  Districts  do  not  necessarily  use  all  of  their  Chapter  2  funds  for 
desegregation-related  activities.    (Slt3S  we  visited  ranged  from 
those  that  put  virtually  all  of  their  block  grant  funds  Into  this 
purpose  to  those  that  Invested  only  a  small  percentage  of  their 
funding  In  this  way.) 
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(8)  Chapter  2  funds  are  Insufficient  to  support  many  aspects  of  the 
desegregation-related  programs  that  were  formerly  funded  by  ESAA, 
Many  districts  have  had  to  reduce  staff  and  services  that  were 
supported  before  by  federal  funds. 

Third,  regarding  the  overall  Impact  of  the  shift  to  the  block  grant  on 
desegregation  efforts,  we  found  that: 

(9)  Local  staff  perceive  the  coming  of  the  block  grant  as  either 
having  sharply  curtailed  local  desegregation  efforts  or  having 
little  Impact  on  them,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
desegregation  situation  faced  by  the  district. 

(10)  The  block  grant  has  allowed  districts  to  apply  the  funds  to 
achieve  desegregation  purposes  somewhat  more  flexibly;  many  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  flexibility. 

(11)  The  Increase  In  students  potentially  served  and  the  overall 
decrease  In  funding  applied  to  this  purpose  Imply  a  dilution  of 
federal  assistance  for  desegregation. 


Putting  the  Analysis  In  Context 

The  analysis  can  be  done  meaningfully  only  In  the  context  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA),  the  antecedeat  program  that  provided  a 
major  source  of  funding  for  districts  that  were  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
problems  associated  with  the  desegregation  process.    This  program  alone 
accounted  for  approximately  36Z  of  the  total  antecedent  funding  directly 
available  to  LEAs  In  1981-82.    Only  several  hundred  districts  received  this 
aid  under  ESAA.    Because  under  Chapter  2  the  funds  are.  In  effect,  spread 
across  all  districts  In  the  nation,  the  loss  of  discretionary  dollars  to 
these  districts  has  been  substantial,  while  many  of  the  problems  they 
addressed  remain.    At  the  same  time,  other  desegregating  districts  that 
never  received  ESAA  funds  now  have  some  federal  discretionary  money  that  can 
be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

One  must  carefully  define  the  relevant  universe  for  these  analyses. 
Table  VIII-1  summarizes  the  proportion  of  districts  In  each  size  category 
that  have  carried  out  any  activities  to  desegregate  schools  or  reduce  racial 
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Table  VIII-1 
DESEGREGATING  DISTRICTS,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percentage  of  districts 
In  each  size  category... 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2  ,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Undergoing 
desegregation* 
(proportion^ 
of  studentg) 

74  (17+) 


88  (12) 
55  (5) 

34  (6) 
23  (8) 
15  (3) 
15  (0.6) 
18  (35) 


Desegregating 
In  response 
to  court  or 

agency  mandate** 
(proportlon+ 
of  students 

39  (11+) 


54  (9) 
16  (2) 

12  (2) 
3  (1) 

1  (0.3) 
0  (0.0) 

2  (14) 


Defined  as  "Implementing  a  plan  to  desegregate  or  reduce  racial  isolation 
In  schools  within  the  pa'^t  5  years." 

The  districts  In  this  column  are  a  subset  of  those  In  the  first  column; 
percentages,  however,  still  refer  to  the  total  number  of  districts  In  each 
size  category. 


Proportlop  of  the  total  number  of  students  nationwide. 
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isolation  among  them  in  the  last  5  years.    In  addition,  the  table  notes  the 
subset  of  these  that  have  done  so  in  response  to  a  court  order  or  government 
agency  mandate.    These  districts  are  disproportionately  distributed  among 
size  categories,  with  the  great  majority  of  very  large  urban  districts 
bearing  the  largest  relative  burden.    However,  as  the  table  makes  clear, 
there  are  many  small  districts  that  have  undertaken  desegregation 
activities.    To  keep  the  order  of  magnitude  of  desegregation  effects  in 
perspective,  we  note  in  the  table  the  relative  percentage  of  students 
accounted  for  by  each  class  of  district. 

For  the  rest  of  this  section,  all  analyses  will  refer  to  the  set  of 
districts  that  have  undergone  desegregation  (or  subsets  of  this  group,  as 
necessary). 


The  Use  of  Chapter  2  Funds  for  Desegregation-Related  Purposes 

Districts  have  the  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  use  block  grant  funds  to 
support  their  desegregation  efforts;  many  have  opted  not  to.    Table  VIII-2 
displays  the  proportion  that  did  or  did  not  use  Chapter  2  for  these 
purposes.    The  table  also  notes  the  corresponding  proportion  within  each 
siLe  category  that  had  ESAA  funds  for  these  purposes.    At  the  aggregate 
level,  the  number  of  districts  using  these  kinds  of  funds  for  desegregation- 
related  purposes  has  increased  substantially  in  all  size  categories  except 
the  largest  (where  most  of  the  students  affected  by  desegregation  are). 
There,  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  districts  are  still  using  the 
funds  for  desegregation-related  purposes.    The  increases  in  number  of 
districts  using  the  funds  for  desegregation  are  not  matched  by  the 
proportion  of  the  nation's  students  in  these  districts,  which  is  slightly 
smaller  than  under  ESAA.    The  table  does  not  demonstrate  whether  an 
individual  district  chose  to  continue  its  ESAA  program;  we  summarize  that 
effect  in  Table  VIII-3.    Although  the  majority  of  ESAA  districts  in  all  size 
categories  have  continued  some  aspects  of  their  desegregation  program,  very 
large  urban  districts  are  especi«Ally  likely  to  have  done  so.    A  cluster  of 
factors  affecting  these  districts  contributed  to  this  pattern,  as  we  discuss 
below. 
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Table  VIII-2 


ESAA  AND  CHAPTER  2  SUPPORT  FOR  DfiSEGREGATION-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percentage  of  districts  undergoing 
desegregation*  that  funded 
desegregation-related 
activities  with. . .   


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


(a)  ESAA  funds 
in  1981-82 
(proportion  of 
nation's  students) 

66  (13.5**) 


70  (10.5) 
57  (3.0) 

26  (1.5) 
24  (3.0) 
6  (0.2) 
0.0  (0.0) 
13  (18.2) 


(b)  Chapter  2  funds 
in  1984-85 
(proportion  of 
nation's  students) 

64  (10.5**) 


73  (7.5) 

43  (3.0) 

39  (3.0) 

33  (3.0) 

18  (0.5) 

29  (0.1) 

29  (17.1) 


Defined  as  "implementing  a  plan  to  desegregate  schools  or  reduce  racial 
isolation  in  schools  within  the  past  5  years." 

Proportion  of  the  total  student  population  nationwide. 
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Table  VIII-3 

PROPORTION  OF  FORMER  ESAA  DISTRICTS  OPTING  TO  USE 
BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  FOR  DESEGREGATION-RELATED  PURPOSES, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 


Percentage  of  districts  that 
had  received  ESAA  funds  In  1981-82 
and  opted  to  use  Chapter  2  funds 
for  desegregation-related  purposes 

77 


Urban 
Suburban 


82 
64 


Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 


73 


Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 


59 


Small 

(600  to  2,499) 


67 


Very  small 
(under  600) 


All  districts 


66 
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What  factors  led  districts  to  apply  the  block  grant  to  desegregation 
needs?    Our  analyses  suggest  several  Important  things: 

,    The  presence  of  a  court  or  agency  order.    External  mandates  for 
desegregation  left  districts  lltw?e  choice;  because  such  districts 
were  chronically  short  of  funds,  there  were  few  alternatives  '  it  to 
use  what  the  block  grant  provided  to  continue  as  much  of  the  prior 
desegregation  effort  as  possible  (although,  even  so,  there  were 
sometimes  changes  In  the  kinds  of  activities  supported) • 

,    The  longevity  and  success  of  the  district's  desegregation  efforts. 
Some  districts  had  been  In  the  process  of  desegregating  for  a  long 
time  and  felt  they  had  achieved  most  or  all  of  what  their  plans 
called  for.    In  such  cases,  the  districts  were  likely  to  have 
shifted  to  other  activities  anyway, 

.    The  degree  of  minority  concentration  and  the  extenslveness  of  the 
desegregation  plan.    Districts  that  opted  Cro  continue  using 
Chapter  2  funds  for  aesegregat Ion-related  purposes  tend  to  have  more 
extensive  minority  populations  and  consequently  larger,  more  complex 
desegregation  plans.    On  average,  those  that  put  block  grant  funds 
Into  other  activities  have  only  10%  of  their  student  populations 
from  minority  backgrounds,  as  compared  with  30%  In  districts  which 
continued  desegregation -related  activities. 

.    The  degree  of  funding  loss.    Districts  losing  considerable  money  In 
the  transition  to  the  block  grant  were  understandably  less  likely  to 
shift  the  remainder  away  to  non-desegregation-related  activities. 

What  the  Block  Grant  Supports  (and  Does  Not  Support)  in  Districts  That  Use 
the  Funds  for  Desegregation 

In  those  districts  that  have  opted  to  use  some  or  all  of  their 
Chapter  2  funds  to  aid  desegregation,  the  funds  have  been  directed  primarily 
to  instructional  programs,  student  support  services,  and  staff  development, 
as  Table  VlII-4  summarizes.    By  contrast  with  other  districts  in  the  nation, 
proportionately  few  of  these  districts  put  block  grant  funds  into  computer 
applications  or  curriculum  development.    The  table  details  the  types  of 
programs  included  in  these.    Compensatory  instruction  for  students  affected 
by  desegregation  (forbidden  under  ESAA  rules  in  the  last  years  of  this 
program)  was  an  especially  common  use  of  the  funds,  as  are  teacher  training 
and  teacher  support  programs.    Magnet  schools — ^a  major  focus  of  ESAA  funding 
before  it  was  folded  into  Chapter  2 — are  supported  by  block  grant  funding  in 
surprisingly  few  districts. 
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Table  VIII-4 


WHAT  CHAPTER  2  SUPPORTS  IN  DISTRICTS  THAT  USED 
THE  BLOCK  GRANT  FOR  DESEGREGATION-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Among  districts  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  desegregation, 
percentage  that  Indicated...  


Activity  was  explicitly 
aimed  at  students 
(or  staff)  undergoing 
desegregation*  


Instructional  services 

57** 

Student  support  services 

49 

Staff  development 

31 

Computer  applications 

22 

Currlculum/new-program 

development 

20 

Chapter  2-supported  desegregation 
efforts  Included  the  following: 


Compensatory  Instruction  38** 

Teacher  training/support  31 

Community  liaison  15 

Dropout  prevention  15 

Magnet  schools  14 

Discipline /school  safety  12 

Human  relations/ 

counseling  11 

Planning/monitoring  9 


We  exclude  our  sixth  major  activity  category — support  for  libraries  and 
media  centers — because  it  rarely  bore  any  direct  relationship 
to  desegregation  goals.    For  each  of  the  five  activity  areas  above,  mail 
survey  resp'^-^dents  could  indicate  whether  the  activity  was  specifically 
aimed  at  st<  ents  or  staff  undergoing  desegregation,  among  other  target 
groups . 

The  percentages  in  each  column  should  be  interpreted  as  follows:    "57%  of 
the  districts  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  desegregation  assistance  supported 
instructional  services  explicitly  aimed  at  students  undergoing 
desegregation,"  etc. 
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Districts  did  not  necessarily  use  all  of  their  annual  Chapter  2 
allocation  for  desegregation-related  activities,  however.    We  profile  below 
four  large  districts  we  visited  that  capture  tua  range  of  desegregation 
situations  and  local  responses  to  block  grant  funding  among  districts  that 
chose  to  use  the  block  grant  in  this  area. 


Uses  of  block  grant  funds, 
(excluding  administration  or  evaluation) 

Desegregation-             Not  desegregation- 
related   related  


District  A 
(over  30,000  students, 
voluntary  plan,  84Z 
loss  from  antecedents) 


Elementary  magnet 

program 

(t349,539) 


Parent  Readiness 
Education  Program 
(t4,996) 

Computer  literacy 
(t4,395) 


District  B 
(over  60,000  students, 
court-ordered  plan, 
54Z  loss  from 
antecedents) 


TV  studio  (part 
of  magnet  program) 
(tl34,793) 

Alternative  to 
suspension  program 
(tl34,793) 


Library  support 
(tll3,899) 

Arts  in  Education 
(tl7,896) 

Career  Education 
($6,488) 


Parent  Volunteer 

Program 

(t26,907) 


District  C 
(over  100,000  students, 
court-ordered  plan, 
40Z  loss  from 
antecedent  programs) 


Human  relations 

program 

(^862,222) 

Magnet  school 
curriculum 
development 
(^385,583) 


Coordination  of 
LEP  services 
($121,072) 

Regional  consortium 
providing  staff 
development 
($150,717) 

Teacher  Education 

Center 

($11,730) 

Computer  software 
($6,000) 
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Uses  of  block  grant  funds, 
(excluding  administration  or  evaluation) 


District  D 
(over  60,000  stulents, 
voluntary  plan, 
362%  gain  over 
antecedent  funding) 


I'^esegregatlon- 
 related 

Bu:<lng  assistance 
*J7,659 


Not  desegregatlon- 
 related  

Counseling  and  gulda..ce 
center  (<;223,999) 

Library /media  center 
(<;283,333) 

Professional  developmc^nt 
center  (<;172,272) 


Where  Chapter  2  supports  desegregation-related  activities.  It  tends  to 
support  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  desegregation  program.  For 
most  larger  districts  this  proportion  is  much  smaller  than  what  federal 
funds  paid  for  ander  ESAAr    The  same  four  districts  described  above  provide 
examples  of  what  the  block  grant  does  not  support  that  was  formerly  covered 
by  federal  funding: 


District  A 


nistrlct  B 


District  C 


District  D 


Chapter  2  does  not  support  the  following 
aspects  of  the  desegregation  program  that 
were  formerly  funded  under  ESAA:  

Mala  elementary-level  components  eliminated: 
full-day  kindergarten,  counselors,  resource 
teachers  who  provided  Inservlce,  materials, 
money  for  field  trips. 

All  direct  Instructional  services  have  been 
dropped.    The  number  of  aides  Involved  In 
in-school  suspension  program  has  been 
greatly  reduced. 

Bilingual  specialists  reduced;  resource 
teachers  were  dropped.    Community  liaisons, 
teacher  aides,  staff  development  have  also 
been  cut. 

(Not  applicable;  district  did  not  receive 
ESAA  funds.) 


Chapter  2  funds  used  for  purposes  unrelated  to  desegregation  could  have 
bi?en  applied  to  these  purpcses,  but  they  would  not  come  near  to  paying  for 
what  vas  offered  before. 
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Impact  of  the  Block  Grant  on  Desegregating  Pxatrlcts 


In  the  largest  districts  facing  complex  desegregation  situations 
(almost  all  of  which  were  ESAA  districts),  the  Impact  of  the  shift  to  the 
block  grant  Is  clear  and  profound:    the  coming  of  Chapter  2  forced  sharp 
reductions  in  a  heavily  funded  and  generally  valued  program.    This  reduction 
followed  two  successive  years  of  ESAA  cutbacks  that  had  eliminated  more  than 
half  of  the  federal  outlays  for  this  program.    The  fact  that  many  of  these 
districts  found  themselves  allocating  an  Increased  share  of  their  funds  to 
private  schools  (see  Section  XV)  further  complicated  this  situation.  The 
difficult  fiscal  condition  of  manv  such  districts  ga  -  them  few  options  for 
coping  with  the  change 

One  must  set  against  this  loan  the  districts,  primarily  smaller  to 
medium-sized,  that  gained  additional  resources  with  which  to  address 
desegregation  purposes.    The  net  result,  summarized  In  Table  VIII-5,  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:    a  larger  number  of  districts  serving  approximately 
the  same  number  of  students  address  desegregat  .on  purposes  with  fewer 
federal  dollars  (the  exact  reduction  In  funding  appllea  to  this  purpose 
cannot  be  determined  precisely  from  our  data,  but  It  Is  at  least  four  times 
less).    In  other  words,  federal  funding  In  this  area  has  been  spread  very 
thin,  producing  In  effect  a  dilution  of  federal  assistance  to  this  area. 
There  has  also  been  some  Increase  In  flexibility  in  the  use  of  desegregation 
assistance  dollars,  which  is  appreciated.    However,  this,  too,  is  often 
offset  by  the  reduced  amount  that  district  decisionmakers  have  to  work  with. 

In  the  broader  perspective  of  all  desegregating  districts,  the  impact 
of  the  block  t^ant  on  desegregation  efforts  has  been  mixed.    That  is,  when 
one  includes  all  desegregating  districts  (most  of  which  are  smaller ^  and 
many  of  which  do  not  face  severe  de£egref;ation  situations),  the  pattern 
seems  to  be  that  the  block  grant  had  rel&tively  little  effect  on 
desegregation,  as  Table  VIII-6  indicates.    The  pattern  in  the  table  is 
explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  desegregating  districts  do 
not  use  Chapter  2  for  this  purpose  and  alsr»  that  the  severity  of  the 
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Table  VIII-5 

NET  EFFECT  OF  THE  BLOCK  GKP^T  ON  FEDERAL 
DOLLARS  APPLIED  TC  DESEGREGATION  AND  ON 
THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  STUDENTS  INVOLVED 


Under  ESAA        Under  Chapter  2 

in  1981-82  In  1984-85  Change 

Percent  of  desegregating  13%  29%  +223% 

districts  that  used 
federal  funds  to  address 
desegregation 

Total  federal  funding 
applied  to  desegregation- 
related  purposes  (percent  of 
total  antecedent  or  block 
grant  funds  at  the  local  level) 

Proportion  of  nation's  18 ,2%  17.1%  -  6% 

students  in  these  districts 

Per-pupil  federal  $20.35  t  5.64*         -  72% 

support  for  desegregation 

assistance** 


m5, 296, 973 
(36%) 


$37,891,304* 
(11%) 


-  74% 


This  is  a  maximum  estimate,  calculated  by  subtracting  library/media  center 
allocations  from  the  total  amount  the  district  received,  and  assuming  the 
rest  could  have  beea  aimed  at  desegregation  assistance  of  some  kind.  The 
actual  figure  is  less  because  districts  tended  to  use  Chapter  2  funds  for 
various  purposes  unrelated  to  desegregation,  as  previously  discussed  in 
text. 

Calculated  by  dividing  the  aggregate  dollar  figure  above  by  the  estimated 
total  enrollment  in  the  districts  receiving  che  funds. 
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Table  VIII-6 


PROBLEMS  EXPERIENCED  UNDER  THE  BLOC*'  .RANT, 
FOR  ALL  (AND  SUBSETS  OP)  DESEGRECATIN  JISTRICTS 


Percentage  of  districts  reporting  each  type  of  proble 
 experienced  undtr  the  block  grant,  for  


Typea  of  Proble.ja  Experienced  Under  the  Block  Grant 

a.  General  probleaa  attributed  to  Chapter  2 
None 

Fever  funda  than  under  antecedent  prograna 
Loat  ataff 

Can*t  provide  aa  aany  services 

Haa  to  provide  nore  funda  for  private 
achool  atudenta 

b.  Problep^  specific  to  desegre.'^atlon  efforts 
None 

Ellalnatlon  of  deaegregatlon-related  activities 

Reduction  of  deaegregat Ion-related  actlvltle* 

Required  LEA  to  aeek  other  funding  aourcea 
to  aalntaln  deaegregatlon  program 


All  diatrlcts 

undergoing 
deaegregatlon 


75 
13 
5 
8 


78 
8 
7 


Districts 
desegregating 
under  court  order 


52 
28 
15 
19 


11 


66 
4 
14 

11 


Diatrlcts 
■erly  receiving 
ESAA  funda 


21 
66 
32 
42 

23 

29 
14 
46 

30 


Very  large 
urban  districts 


17 
67 
A6 
49 

44 

29 
10 
37 
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c.    Othfej  effects  on  deaegregatlon  efforta 

Helped  LEA  to  Initiate  or  expand  deaegregatlon  efforta 


14 


16^ 


desegregation  situation  varied  greatly  across  districts  of  differing  sizes, 
minority  populations,  and  fiscal  conditions.    The  table  also  demonstrates 
that  districts  under  more  adverse  circumstances — those  under  court  order, 
those  that  lost  heavily  from  former  ESAA  grants,  and  those  in  urban  settings 
with  enrollments  of  25,000  or  more — experienced  progressively  more  problems 
with  the  shift  to  the  block  grant. 
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IX    EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT* 


In  this  section,  we  summarize  our  analyses  of  the  block  grant's  effects 
on  educational  Improvement*    We  first  define  the  term,  then  summarize 
evidence  regarding  what  Chapter  2  may  have  contributed  to  Improvement  In 
Instructional  materials  and  equipment  and  to  the  development  of  curricula  or 
staff.    A  dlBcusslon  of  Chapter  2  as  a  stimulus  for  Innovation  and  to 
schoolwlde  planning  and  coordination  follows.    We  conclude  the  section  by 
discussing  possible  consequences  of  districts*  Improvement  efforts  under  the 
block  grant. 


Summary 


The  analyses  In  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows.    First,  with 
regard  to  Improvement  In  equipment  and  materials: 


(1)  A  majority  of  districts  In  all  size  categories  are  using  some  or 
all  of  their  Chapter  2  money  to  support  computer-based  Instruction 
of  some  kind  (typically  through  the  purchase  of  computer  hardware 
or  software).    This  pattern  represents  a  dramatic  Increase  over 
what  was  done  under  antecedent  programs.    This  Increase  Is  not 
attributable  solely  to  block  grant  funds,  but  has  been  more 
extensive  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  Chapter  2  money. 

(2)  Block  grant  support  for  other  forms  of  Instructional  materials  or 
equipment  (e.g.,  for  libraries,  media  centers,  and  other  school 
departments)  Is  as  extensive  as  for  computers,  but  Is  not  as 
clearly  related  to  educational  Improvement  as  defined  here. 

Second,  with  regard  to  Improvement  In  curriculum,  we  found  that: 


This  section  Is  adapted  from  another  report  from  the  Motional  Study 
(Knapp,  1986). 
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(3)  Approximately  a  quarter  of  the  natlon*8  school  districts  put  some 
or  all  of  their  Chapter  2  money  into  curriculum  development, 
nearly  one  and  a  half  times  the  number  that  did  so  under 
antecedent  programs* 

(4)  The  payoff  of  these  projects  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time; 
typically.  Chapter  2-supported  curriculum  projects  have  been 
modest  in  ccope. 

Third,  regarding  the  block  grant *s  contribution  to  staff  improvement, 
we  found  that: 


(5)  Chapter  2  funds  have  contributed  to  a  doubling  of  the  number  of 
districts  in  all  size  categories  that  are  using  these  funds  for 
staff  development,  by  contrast  with  antecedent  programs.  The 
funds  support  training  (often  retraining  programs  in  areas  of 
teacher  shortage)  that  is  aimed  largely  at  teachers*  skills  and 
knowledge  in  core  academic  areas,  and  also  ^t  instructional 
leadership. 

(6)  The  actual  contribution  of  the  funds  to  significant  Improvement  in 
staff  skills  is  probably  mixed,  reflecting  the  range  in  training 
activities  from  one-time  workshops  to  elaborate  and  intensive 
training. 

Fourth,  regarding  schoolwide  coordination  and  planning,  we  found  that: 


(7)    The  block  grant  appears  to  do  little  to  stimulate  schoolwide 
coordination  and  planning  (with  some  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
minigrant  and  computer  educatica  programs). 

Fifth,  regarding  the  contribution  of  the  block  grant  to  the  local 
process  of  innovation,  our  analyses  indicate  that: 


(8)  Block  grant  funds  contribute  widely  to  the  3tart-up  of  new 
programs — in  approximately  half  of  the  districts  nationwide — half 
of  which  view  the  block  grant  as  "seed  money."    This  is  especially 
true  where  leadership  encourages  innovation,  the  block  grant  has 
increased  discretionary  dollars,  and  there  are  few  alternative 
sources  of  support. 

(9)  The  pattern  of  new  program  start-up  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  pattern  of  innovative  projects  that  prevailed  under  ESEA  Title 
IV-C:    block  grant  funding  apparently  elicits  at  least  as  wide  a 
range  of  project  ideas,  but  planning  and  evaluation  of  project 
results  are  not  as  consistently  structured  or  as  system^.tic. 
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"^Ixth,  wlch  regard  to  the  concentration  or  dispersion  of  funds  to 
achieve  educational  Improvement,  our  analyses  suggest  that  the  effect  of  the 
block  grant  may  be  somewhat  dilute  because: 

(10)  There  Is  a  pronounced  tendency  for  districts  to  spread  block  grant 
resources  across  all  schools  or  students  rather  than  concentrating 
on  the  need3  of  a  few.    This  tendency  Is  due  to  various  factors, 
among  them  local  political  pressures,  patterns  established  under 
antecedent  programs,  and  educators*  belief  In  the  value  of  serving 
all  children  equally. 

(11)  Across  the  3  years  of  the  block  grant,  resources  have  tended  to 
become  more  widely  spread  among  various  activity  categories,  even 
though  the  total  amount  of  local  Chapter  2  funding  has  remained 
approximately  the  aame. 

(12)  This  dilution  of  Improvement  efforts  may  be  somewhat  offset  by  the 
block  grant's  leveraging  effects  (which  exist,  but  for  which  we 
cannot  estimate  the  incidence  nationwide). 


The  Meaning  of  Educational  Improvement 

We  made  a  working  definition  of  this  global  goal  by  considering  any 
effort  to  upgrade  equipment  and  materials,  develop  curricula  or  train  staff, 
add  to  staff,  innovate  or  experiment  with  instructional  approaches  and 
programs,  or  stimulate  schoolwlde  coordination  and  planning  as 
"improvement-oriented  activity.-    We  assumed  that  some  kind  of  "ln»provement- 
was  more  likely  to  occur  where  we  found  evidence  that  the  quantity  of  staff 
or  appropriate  materials  had  Increased,  new  or  different  approaches  were 
being  tried,  the  activities  were  related  to  the  central  academic  mission  of 
the  schools,  and  the  practices  in  question  were  associated  with  widely 
agreed-on  conditions  for  student  learning  (motivation,  time  spent  on  task, 
etc.).    We  recognized  that  Chapter  2  funds  are  often  not  the  only  source  of 
support  for  these  activities,  but  if  we  found  evidence  that  what  the  block 
grant  purchased  could  not  have  been  supported  in  other  ways  and  that  this 
support  was  not  trivial,  then  we  presumed  that  it  had  (or  was  likely  to 
have)  contributed  to  educational  Improvement. 
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Our  approach  to  this  topic  thus  relied  on  indirect  evidence,  based  on 
the  belief  that  it  was  neither  appropriate  nor  feasible  to  assess  the  direct 
contribution  of  block  grant  funds  to  student  outcomes.    Chapter  2  funding  is 
too  often  a  small  part  of  a  larger  instructional  program,  such  that  the 
unique  contribution  of  the  funding  is  hard  or  impossible  to  isolate.  Given 
the  wide  range  of  uses  under  the  block  grant,  one  is  also  hard  put  to 
aggregate  across  districts  the  increments  of  direct  effect  on  students,  or 
even  across  uses  within  a  single  district.    Finally,  the  effects  on  student 
outcomes  of  many — if  not  most— uses  of  the  block  grant  are  not  likely  to 
manifest  themselves  in  the  short  term,  if  they  can  be  detected  at  all. 

Improvement  in  Instructional  Equipment  and  Materials,  Curriculum,  and  Staff 
Expertise 

By  the  definition  we  have  just  described,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
block  grant  has  contributed  to  various  aspects  of  the  instructional  system 
that  influence  what  aad  how  much  students  learn.    The  three  areas  in  which 
Chapter  2  funds  have  made  the  biggest  contribution  are: 

•    Instructional  equipment  and  materials 
.    Curriculum  development 
.    Staff  development. 

We  briefly  summarize  our  analyses  of  improvement  in  each  of  these  areas 
below. 

We  preface  our  discussion  by  noting  that  the  scale  of  the  block  grant's 
contribution  to  each  area  is  generally  small,  when  judged  in  terms  of  the 
overall  district  budget.    Typically,  this  means  that  the  block  grant  funds 
purchase  one  or  a  few  computers  for  a  school  (or  sometimes  equip  a  computer 
lab  when  the  district  concentrates  funds  on  a  certain  level  of  school), 
helps  a  district  revise  the  curriculum  in  one  subject  area  for  a  particular 
grade  or  two,  or  supports  three  or  four  l^ay  workshops  on  a  particular 
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topic  of  Interest.  At  the  level  at  which  the  benefit  of  funds  was  received, 
however,  local  educators  consider  this  contribution  to  be  fairly  Important. 

Improvement  In  Equipment  and  Materials 

As  described  In  Section  V,  Chapter  2  funds  have  provided  widespread 
support  for  the  Introduction  of  computer  technology  Into  the  Instructional 
program'i  of  districts  and  schools  of  all  sizes  nationwide.    The  use  of  block 
grant  funds  for  computer-related  purchases  represents  a  dramatic  Increase 
from  what  prevailed  under  the  antecedent  programs  and  also  what  would 
realistically  be  possible  without  Chapter  support. 

For  most  districts,  these  computer  hardware  and  software  purchases 
represent  a  step  Into  a  new  mode  of  Instruction.    Although  block  grant  funds 
are  not  the  only  way  districts  purchase  computers,  or  necessarily  the  first 
source  of  funding  for  this  type  of  purchase,  the  real  Increases  la 
discretionary  dollars  that  most  districts  have  experienced  under  the  block 
grant  and  the  flexibility  allowed  In  use  of  the  funds  have  helped  many 
districts  to  make  a  quantum  jump  In  the  numbers  of  computers  and  related 
f of tware  available  to  students  and  staff. 

Has  the  Introduction  of  computers  contributed  to  the  quality  of  the 
Instructional  program?    Although  a  study  of  this  kind  can  offer  no 
definitive  answers  to  this  question,  the  following  kinds  of  evidence  suggest 
that  some  Improvement  Is  taking  place:  (1)  Chapter  2-purchased  computers  are 
being  used;  (2)  the  level  of  excitement  about  computer  technology  Is  high 
among  students  and  many  staff;  (3)  computer  hardware  and  sof t  ;are  Is  mostly 
being  used  for  Instruction  In  core  academic  areas,  rather  than  for 
peripheral  areas  of  the  school  curriculum;  (4)  the  purchase  of  computer 
technology  Is  often  linked  to  Chapter  2-8upported  curriculum  or  staff 
development. 

Other  forms  of  material  and  equipment  purchase  follow  the  pattern 
established  under  ESEA  Title  IV-B — these  funds  most  often  are  used  to 
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supplement  the  materials  and  equipment  In  libraries  and  media  centers,  at 
both  the  school  and  district  levels.    It  Is  more  difficult  to  make  the  case 
that  these  funds  contribute  heavily  to  'educational  Improvement"  as  defined 
here,  however  Important  the  funds  may  be  to  their  respective  library  or 
media  center  programs. 


Curriculum  Improvement 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  quality  of  Chapter  2-«upported 
curriculum  development  efforts  currently  in  progress,  the  block  grant  has 
clearly  enabled  a  large  number  of  districts  to  try  to  upgrade  some  aspect  of 
the  curriculum.    Various  kinds  of  evidence  suggest  that  the  block  grant  Is 
likely  to  contribute  to  Improvement  In  this  area,  by  the  definition  we  have 
used: 

•    As  summarized  In  Section  VI,  a  greater  number  and  diversity  of 
districts  are  engaging  In  curriculum  development  under  ^'he  block 
grant  than  under  antecedent  programs  (even  though  more  small  or 
medlum~slzed  districts  are  Involved,  the  number  of  students  In  these 
districts  has  not  decreased). 

.    Curriculum  development  supported  by  the  block  grant  tends  to 

concentrate  on  core  academic  subjects,  especially  In  areas  widely 
considered  to  be  high-priority  subjects,  such  as  compttter  literacy 
or  computer  science,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.    In  some 
districts.  Chapter  2-8upported  work  also  Includes  local  software 
development  'intended  to  adapt  computers  to  local  Instructional  needs. 

.    The  curriculum  development  supported  by  the  block  grant  does  not 
seem  to  be  Isolated,  but  rather  Is  linked  to  other  aspects  of  the 
Instructional  system  supported  by  the  block  grant — e.g.,  staff 
development  and  equipment  purchases. 

In  most  cases.  It  Is  too  soon  to  say  whether  these  attempts  to  make  the 
curriculum  better  are.  In  fact.  Improvements,  but  at  least  the  effort  Is 
being  made. 
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upgrading  Staff 

As  the  analyses  In  Section  VI  showed,  staff  development  has  become  an 
area  of  Increasing  attention  under  the  block  grant.    This  kind  of  support 
represents  an  expansion  In  the  amount  of  training  offered  under  antecedent 
programs,  although  the  Intensity  of  the  training  supported  by  Chapter  2  now 
varies  greatly  (for  exijnple,  relatively  few  districts  mount  the  kind  of 
elaborate  staff  development  programs  that  took  place  under  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  before  It  was  folded  Into  Chapter  2). 

Several  features  of  this  staff  development  activity  as  a  whole  suggest 
that  It  Is  likely  to  Improve  the  capabilities  of  school  Instructional  staff: 

.    Almost  all  the  staff  development  supported  by  Chapter  2  Is  aimed  at 
teachers,  although  other  types  of  staff  often  are  Included. 

.    In  nearly  half  the  districts  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  staff 
development,  the  block  grant  has  supported  retraining  of 
underquallfled  teachers  In  areas  of  shortage  such  as  mathematics, 
science,  and  computer  applications. 

.    Staff  development  concentrates  on  Instructional  Issues — for  example, 
training  In  particular  subject  areas  (40X  of  the  districts  using 
Chapter  2  for  staff  development).  In  teaching  techniques  (In  77%  of 
these  districts),  and  In  Instructional  leadership  (In  45%  of  these 
districts) . 

Innovation  and  School-Level  Coordination 

The  block  grant  may  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  process  of 
developing  local  solutions  to  educational  problems  as  to  materials  and 
equipment,  curricula,  or  staff.    Accordingly,  we  tried  to  determine  whether 
the  block  grant  had  encouraged  experimentation       Innovation  within  school 
districts — a  role  analogous  to  the  "seed  money"  function  of  projects  funded 
under  ESEA  Title  IV-C— and  whether  the  current  situation  represented  a 
change  from  the  situation  under  antecedent  programs.    We  also  examined 
effects  on  school-level  coordination  and  planning. 
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Chapter  2  as  a  Stimulus  for  Innovation 


Block  grant  funds  are  used  to  start  new  programs  in  a  majority  of 
districts  and  often  are  viewed  as  "seed  money";  Table  IX -1  summarizes 
relevant  mall  survey  findings.    Analyses  presented  In  Section  III  and  in 
another  report  from  the  study  (see  Turnbull  and  Marks,  1986)  document  that, 
across  all  district  size  categories,  most  districts  are  likely  to  have  used 


Table  IX-1 

USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  TO  START  NEW  PROGRAMS , 
AS  SEED  MONEY  AND  TO  FUND  MINIGRANTS,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  tc  24.999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Allows  dis- 
tricts to  start 
new  programs 

67 


59 
77 

77 


60 


66 


44 


i6 


Are 
viewed  as 
seed  money 

47 

45 
49 

44 
37 
35 
16 
28 


Are  used 
for  mlnlgrant 
programs 

15 


17 
13 

13 


3 
4 
2 
3 
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block  grant  funds  to  support  an  activity  for  which  they  had  not  used 
antecedent  program  funding  (In  addition  to  continuing  support  for  some  prior 
activities).    The  finding  still  holds  even  when  >ne  discounts  support  for 
computer  technology,  which  has  been  a  new  venture  for  many  districts. 
Although,  strictly  speaking,  not  all  "new"  programs  are  Innovative,  there  Is 
considerable  evidence  that  districts  use  some  of  their  block  grant  money  to 
try  cut  things  they  have  not  done  before. 

Our  site  visit  data  suggest  that  the  block  grant  supports  a  Jocal 
process  of  Innovation  In  at  least  three  ways: 

•  By  providing  additional  means  to  support  dlstrlctwlde  planning  of  new 
departures  In  the  Instructional  program,  such  as  computer  education 
or,  lese  frequently,  larger-scale  curriculum  development, 

•  By  giving  creative  administrators  (e,g,,  the  superintendent,  some 
Chapter  2  coordinators)  some  money  with  which  to  encourage 
experimental  programs — as  one  superintendent  put  It,  a  way  to  fund 
things  "that  probably  would  not  happen  unless  a  philanthropist  moved 
Into  town,"    (This  kind  of  "risk  money"  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
persuade  conservative  school  boards  to  try  something  out,) 

.    By  supporting  formal  Innovation  processes  at  the  local  level,  e,g., 
local  mlnlgrant  pr  ^rams  (see  Table  IX-1),    Modeled  by  ESEA  Title 
IV-C  programs  administered  at  the  state  level,  mlnlgrant  programs 
Invite  school-level  staff  to  propose  ways  for  small  amounts  of 
district  Chapter  2  funds  to  be  used. 

There  Is  no  simple  way  to  assess  whether  the  number  cf  districts  using 
funds  to  further  the  proces-^  of  Innovation  has  changed  since  before 
Chapter  2,  but  we  approximated  the  change  by  comparing  the  number  of 
districts  that  received  ESEA  Title  IV-C  funds  vlth  those  slewing  block  grant 
funds  as  seed  money  and/or  using  It  to  start  new  programs.    Altliough  there 
is  some  variation  across  size  categories,  the  comparison  suggests  that  more 
districts  are  utlng  funds  to  support  an  innovative  or  experimental  project 
under  the  block  grant  than  before  (see  Knapp,  1986.», 

On  the  basis  of  our  site  visit  data,  we  can  make  several  assertions 
regarding  the  block  grant  as  a  stimulant  for  Innovation.    First,  the 
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presence  of  relatively  unfettered  funds  often  attracts  interest  and  even 
local  competition  for  these  funds.    There  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  ideas 
about  what  to  do  with  the  money.    This  is  especially  true  in  districts  that 
set  up  minigrant  arrangements,  but  is  also  the  case  in  a  variety  of  other 
districts. 

Second,  the  design  of  experimental  projects  is  often  subsumed  within 
larger  school  and  district  planning  processes,  especially  where  the  funds 
support  a  part  of  a  larger  program,  such  as  a  districtwide  computer 
education  plan.    Third,  there  is  little  evidence  of  systematic  documentati'^n 
or  evaluation  of  project  results  beyond  formative  feedback  for  local 
purposes,  except  in  larger  districts  with  established  evaluation  units  and  a 
tradition  of  iormal  evaluation. 

Fourth,  Chapter  2  funds  are  most  likely  to  contribute  to  innovation 
where: 

,    Chapter  2  has  increased  the  level  of  funds  that  had  been  available 
under  antecedent  programs.    Because  innovations  are  typically  seen 
Tinitially)  as  something  "extra,"  it  helps  for  districts  to  feel 
that  they  have  additional  funds  to  experimeut  with.    The  reverse  is 
painfully  obvious  in  large  districts  that  lost  considerable  money 
under  the  block  grant.    As  one  Chapter  2  coordinator  in  a  large 
urban  district  that  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  ESAA  funds  put  it, 
"Chapter  2  stimulated  nothing.    No,  it  was  a  funeral  pall — just 
survival  planning." 

,    District  leadership  actively  encourages  innovation  and  views  the 
block  grant  as  monoy  to  experiment  with.    The  block  grant  clearly 
provided  the  opportunity  for  leadership  initiative.  One 
superintendent  explained  to  us:  "I  use  Chapter  2  to  get  things 
started  around  here." 

.    There  are  no  (or  few)  alternative  ways  to  support  innovation.    It  Is 
not  unusual  to  find  districts  experimenting  with  other  funda  (e.g., 
state  improvement  grants)  while  using  Chapter  2  ^or  fairly  routine 
activities.    On  the  other  hand,  in  districts  with  fewer  grants  or 
opportunities  and  tighter  budgets  overall,  the  chance  to  have  some 
discretionary  funding  for  out-of-the-ordinary  programs  is  much 
appreciated. 
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.    Local  funds  at-  Tianaged  conservatively.    Not  all  districts  are 
willing  to  take  risks  with  local  funds.    In  site  visits,  we 
encountered  various  examples  of  district  administrators  who  had 
argued  successfully  for  starting  new  ventures  (such  as  taose 
involving  computers)  because  "soft  money"  was  available  for  this 
purpose. 

SchooJ -Level  Coordination  and  Planning 

Although  a  majority  of  mail  survey  respondents  describe  their  uses  of 
Chapter  2  funds  as  contributing  to  "schoolwide  improvement'  and 
approximately  a  quarter  indicate  that  the  block  grant  helps  to  implement 
"school-level  programs  based  on  effective  schools  research,"  the  block  grant 
has  apparently  done  little  to  stimulate  the  coordinated  school-level 
instructional  planning  that  is  widely  believed  to  be  one  key  to  improved 
education.    Much  of  the  innovative  activity  described  above  happens  at  the 
district  level  (minigrant  programs  are  a  partial  exception);  in  general,  the 
decisionmaking  about  the  uses  of  the  block  grant  is  controlled  by 
district-level  staff  (see  Section  XI  for  a  more  extensive  discussion  of 
decisionmaking).    What  does  go  on  at  the  school  level — computer-based 
instruction,  workshops  on  instructional  leadership,  or  whatever — may 
contribute  to  better  instructional  programs,  but  not  necessarily  to  the 
school-level  process  of  improvement. 

The  Dilution  of  Improvement  Efforts 


The  overall  pattern  we  have  been  describing — a  larger  number  and 
broader  range  of  districts  participating  in  improvement-oriented  activities 
under  the  block  grt*jt — has  a  possible  consequence  woith  noting.  There 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  under  the  block  grant  to  provide  "a  little 
something  for  everyone,"  rather  than  concentrating  resources  in  ways  that 
may  benefit  fewer  students  (or  districts)  more  intensively. 

Our  analyses  suggest  this  pattern  in  various  ways  (see  Knapp,  1986). 
First,  except  in  very  large  districts,  there  is  a  tendency  to  serve  all 
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schools  In  a  district  rather  than  some.    larallellng  this  pattern,  districts 
tend  to  direct  block  grant  funds  toward  activities  that  benefit  all  kinds  of 
students  rather  than  selected  target  groups.    This  happens  almost  by 
definition  where  funds  support  libraries,  media  centers,  or  other  schoolwlde 
activities.    But  respondents  Indicated  that  other  Improvement-oriented 
activities,  such  as  the  Introduction  of  computers  or  the  development  of  new 
curricula,  were  aimed  mostly  at  "all  types  of  students"  rather  than 
particular  target  groups.    Finally,  even  though  the  total  amount  of  funds 
distributed  to  the  local  level  has  not  changed  appreciably  in  the  3  years  of 
Chapter  2,  districts  seem  to  be  allocating  their  block  grant  funds  to  an 
increasing  number  of  activities  over  time.    By  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year,  districts  tend  to  use  their  funds  in  an  increasing  number  of  areas,  as 
shown  in  Table  IX-2. 

The  implication  of  these  patterns  may  be  that  the  effects  of  block 
grant  funding  on  educational  improvement  are,  or  are  baccming,  dilute.  This 
dilution  can  mean  the  following  at  the  local  level: 

.    All  the  students  in  the  school  get  to  use  the  new  computers  for  a 
few  minutes  each  week. 

.    All  the  schools  in  a  district  receive  a  small  addition  ti  their 
library  fund,  but  one  that  is  insufficient  to  purchase  major  new 
items. 

.    Experiments  boing  tried  in  one  year  are  abandoned  the  next  for  lack 
of  follow-through. 

The  result  may  be  that  at  present  levels  of  funding  (averaging  between 
$7  and  i9  annually  per  pupil)  the  block  grant  makes  what  most  local 
educators  perceive  to  be  a  relatively  small  contribution  to  their 
Instructional  programs.    Nonetheless,  we  frequently  found  that  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  funds  was  considered  Important — even 
essential — from  the  point  of  view  of  district  staff  most  closex>  affect  , 
such  as  a  school  librarian,  a  third  of  whose  materials  budget  might  be 
coming  from  block  grant  funds. 
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Table  IX-2 

CHANGE  OVER  TIME  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITY  CATEGORIES  SUPPORTED 


School  Year 


Under  antecedent  programs 

1981-  82 
Under  Chapter  2 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 


Percentage  of  districts  allocating 
 block  grant  funds  to»»»  

2  or  more  of  the  6 
major  activity  categories^       4  or  more 


41 

48 
51 
69 


11 
11 
18 


As  discussed  in  Sections  III-VII:    computer  applications,  library  and 
media  center  support,  curriculum  development,  staff  development, 
instructional  services,  student  support  services. 


The  fact  that  block  grant  funds  are  spread  thinly  across  many  districts 
and  uses  may  be  offset,  to  some  extent,  where  these  funds  "leverage"  other 
resources.    During  our  site  visits  we  encountered  examples  of  three  types  of 
leveraging:  as  local  matching  funds,  as  funds  to  match  state  resources,  and 
as  project  "start-tip"  funds  (that  is,  if  successful,  experiments  initially 
started  with  block  grant  funds  can  attract  future  funding  from  other 
sources,  such  as  the  local  district  budget).    Although  we  have  no  national 
data  to  indicate  the  incidence  of  these  uses,  the  analyses  o    "seed  money" 
effects  reported  above  suggest  that  at  least  the  third  kind  of  leveraging 
may  be  widespread. 
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PART  THREE 


LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  DECISIONMAKING 


This  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  administration  of  local 
Chapter  2  funds  and  with  the  decisionmaking  associated  with  the  uses  of 
these  funds.    Sep  ^ate  sections  present  findings  on: 

.    The  nature  of  administration  and  associated  burdens  or  costs 
(Including  a  discussion  of  burden  reduction)  (Section  X). 

.    Local  decisionmaking  processes  (Section  XI). 

.    Consultation  with  parents  and  citizens  and  other  aspects  of  their 
involvement  In  decisionmaking  (Section  XII). 

.    I/jcal  evaluation  of  Chapter  2  and  the  activities  It  supports 
(Section  XIII). 

Highlights  of  Major  Findings  In  This  Part 

The  most  Important  findings  from  the  analyses  reported  In  this  part  are 
presented  below  (more  detailed  summaries  of  findings  appear  at  the  beginning 
of  each  section). 


Local  Administration;  Tasks,  Costs,  and  Burdens 

•  The  nature  of  Chrpter  2  coordlnfitors.  Across  districts,  a  variety 
of  staff  have  responsibility  for  dmlnlsterlng  Chapter  2,  and  they 
typically  do  so  as  one  of  several  administrative  assignments. 

•  The  workload  associated  with  administering  the  block  grant.  The 
block  grant  typically  Implies  a  light  administrative  load.  Some 
administrative  tasks  are  likely  to  be  burdensome  under  certain 
conditions,,  however,  such  as  administering  services  for  private 
school  students  In  larger  districts  (which  have  a  greater  number  of 
eligible  private  schools). 
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.    Administrative  costs.    Most  districts  with  enrollments  less  than 
10,000  do  not  use  the  block  grant  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of 
administering  ^3iapter  2;  most  larger  districts  do.    Nationwide,  only 
a  small  percent&je  (about  5%)  of  Chapter  2  dollars  support 
administration.    Lack  of  reimbursement  for  administretive  costs  is 
not  widely  perceived  to  be  a  problem. 

.    Change  in  administrative  burdens.    For  most  districts,  the  shift  to 
the  block  grant  has  reduced  administrative  burdens  and  (to  the 
extent  we  could  determine)  the  actual  workload  of  administrators. 
In  most  other  districts  (approximately  a  third  of  all  districts) 
respondents  see  little  change  from  antecedent  programs  (typically, 
because  neither  the  block  grant  nor  what  preceded  it  are  thought  to 
be  very  burdensome). 

Local  DecisiopjBaking  Process 

.    Control  over  decisions  to  allocate  block  grant  funds «  Decisions 
about  what  to  use  Chapter  2  funding  for  are  typically  controlled  by 
one  or  a  few  district-level  administrators.    School  staff,  school 
board  members,  and  parents  or  other  community  members  tend  to  play 
little  role  in  these  decisions,  although  there  are  some  important 
differences  by  size  of  district  (e.g.,  teachers  aud  principals  seem 
to  be  more  influential  in  smaller  districts,  which  typically  consist 
of  one  or  two  schools). 

.    Relationship  to  other  decisionmaking  processes.    Decisions  about  the 
use  of  Chapter  2  funds  are  generally  made  as  part  of  larger,  ongoing 
processes  related  to  programs  serving  special  needs  or  to  the 
district's  educational  programs  as  a  whole. 

.    Decisions  about  the  implementation  of  block  grant-supported 

activities.    These  are  typically  the  province  of  school  staff,  with 
varying  degrees  of  input  from  district  coordinators  or  other  staff, 
and  occasionally  from  knowledgeable  community  members.  The 
individuals  most  involved  in  these  decisions  depend  on  the  type  of 
activity  supported  and  the  local  arrangements  for  carrying  out  these 
activities. 

Parent  and  Citizen  Involvement  in  Decisionmaking 

.    District  efforts  to  consult  with  parents  or  citizens.    Di s t ric t s 
tend  to  rely  on  school  board  meetings,  existing  advisory  grou,  ,  or 
PTA  meetings  to  satisfy  the  requirement  that  parents  be 
systematically  consulted  about  the  use  of  block  grant  funds.  The 
more  ways  districts  attempt  to  involve  parents,  the  more  likely  that 
pareiits  actively  participate.    District  actions  reflect  the 
relatively  small  amounts  of  money  Involved,  traditions  established 
under  antecedent  programs,  district  philosophies  about  maintaining 
distance  from  the  community,  and  the  lad  of  explicit  regulations  or 
monitoring  from  higher  levels  of  government. 
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•  District  actions  to  Inform  the  public.    Districts  tend  to  Invest 
little  In  efforts  to  Inform  the  public  about  Chapter  2  and  what 
these  funds  do  (or  can  do)  locally.    As  with  consultation 
mechanisms,  the  more  ways  districts  try  to  communicate  with  the 
public  about  Chapter  2,  the  more  active  parents  and  citizens  tend  to 
be. 

•  Extent  of  parent  Involvement  In  decisionmaking.    Parents  and  other 
community  members  tend  not  to  be  heavily"  Involved  In  Chapter  2 
decisionmaking    nor  do  they  actively  seek  to  participate,  In  the 
majority  of  dibtrlcts.    Chapter  2  coordinators  attribute  this 
generally  low  level  of  participation  to  the  following: 

-  The  relatively  small  amount  of  funds. 

-  The  perception  that  local  citizens  are  satisfied  with  current 
programs . 

-  The  fact  that  program  goals  often  have  not  changed  much  since 
antecedent  programs 

-  General  lack  of  Interest  or  awarenesb  among  community  members. 

Lack  of  effort  by  districts  in  many  cases  appears  to  be  equally 
responsible. 

•  Influence  of  the  community  on  decisions  about  Chapter  2.  Although 
there  is  little  evidence  of  direct  Influence  by  parents  on  decisions 
about  Chapter  2,  there  is  some  indication  that  districts  make 
decisions  about  the  block  grant  in  response  to  salient  concerns 
voiced  by  some  elements  of  the  community. 

Local  Evaluation 

•  Nature  of  local  evaluation  under  Chapter  2.    Formal  evaluation  Is 
relatively  unusual;  more  often,  districts  collect  simple  statistics 
or  else  gather  Informal  feedback  for  internal  use  only.  Structured 
evaluation  of  block  grant  support  is  most  likely  in  larger  districts 
(which  have  more  to  evaluate,  and  more  resources  and  expertise  to  do 
so). 

•  Audiences  for  Chapter  2  evaluation.    The  district  superintendent  and 
the  state  education  agency  are  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
expressing  an  Interest  In  evaluative  information  about  what  is  done 
with  Chapter  2  lands.    Interest  among  parents •  other  community 
members,  or  private  school  officials  typically  is  low.  Respondents 
in  a  quarter  of  all  school  districts  indicate  tha,;  nobody  has 
expressed  an  Interest  in  evaluations  of  Chapter  2. 

•  Influences  on  local  Chapter  2  evaluation.    Other  than  audience 
Interest,  five  factors  appear  to  have  an  Important  role  in  shaping 
what  is  (and  is  not)  done  to  evaluate  Chapter  2  at  the  local  level: 

-  State  requirements  (which  vary  from  extensive  application 
requirements  to  nothing  at  all). 

-  Ix)cal  traditions  and  beliefs  about  the  value  of  evaluation. 
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-  The  amount  of  resources  available  for  evaluation  from  Chapter  2 
(or  elsewhere). 

-  The  availability  of  xocal  expertise. 

-  The  type  of  activity  supported  by  the  block  grant  (some  of  which 
are  widely  thought  to  be  impossible  or  not  meaningful  to  evaluate, 
such  as  support  for  libraries  and  meu^a  centers). 

Use  of  Chapter  2  funds  for  evaluation.    Only  the  largest  districts 
use  Chapter  2  funds  for  evaluation  activities  in  significant  numbers. 
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X    LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION:     TASKS,  COSTS,  AND  BURDENS* 


In  this  section  we  describe  the  administrators  who  are  In  charge  of 
Chapter  2  coordination  at  the  local  level.    We  then  explore  the  nature  of 
the  tasks  they  perform  under  the  block  grant  and  the  administrative  load 
these  tasks  entail.    Next,  we  discuss  administrative  costs,  noting  the 
extent  to  which  these  are  considered  a  burden  for  districts.    Finally,  we 
examine  changes  in  administrative  burden  from  antecedent  pr  grams  to  the 
present. 


Summary 


Our  analyses  in  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  First, 
regarding  the  kinds  of  people  who  administer  the  block  grant  locally,  we 
found  that: 


(1)  A  variety  of  types  of  local  staff  carry  the  responsibility  of 
administering  block  funds  -  including  federal  programs  staif , 
superintendents,  directors  of  curricula. and  instruction, 
library /media  coordinators  —  and  they  typically  do  so  as  one  of 
several  assignments  •    A  third  had  no  responsibility  for  any  of 
the  programs  consolidated  into  the  block  grant. 

(2)  The  nature  and  allocation  of  administrative  responsibilities  under 
Chapter  2  reflect  the  fact  that  the  block  grant  is  not  a  single 
unified  program  at  the  local  level  like  other  federal 
grants-in-aid  but  rather  a  broad-aim  funding  vehicle  that  supports 
various  activities  (cften  paying  only  part  of  the  costs). 


* 

TTils  section  is  adapted  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  another  report 
from  the  National  Study  (Knapp,  1986). 
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Second,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  local  administrative  tasks  under 
thfi  block  grant  and  the  administrative  load  associated  with  them,  we  found 
that: 

(3)  District  offlclaitf  consider  the  administrative  load  associated 
with  most  administrate' ve  tasks  under  the  block  grant  to  be  low  (or 
at  least,  not  very  burdensome)  in  the  majority  of  districts. 

(4)  Some  administrative  tasks,  under  certain  conditions,  tend  to  pose 
significant  burdens — for  example,  administering  services  for 
private  school  students  in  larger  districts. 

(5)  State  interpretation  of  federal  block  grant  requirements  accounts 
for  much  of  the  variation  in  burdens  associated  with  tasks  that 
the  state  education  agency  Influences  most  directly:    applying  for 
funds,  reporting  and  accounting  for  expenditures,  and  evaluating 
the  uses  of  funds. 

Third,  regarding  local  admlnlstratr  ?  costs  under  Chapter  2,  we  found 

thati 


(6)  Most  districts  of  enrollment  under  10,000  do  not  charge 
administrative  costs  (defined  as  the  sum  of  administrators* 
salaries  and  indirect  administrative  costs)  to  the  block  grant. 
More  than  half  of  the  larger  districts  (and  three-quarters  of  the 
largest)  use  some  of  their  Chapter  2  funds  to  cover  these  kinds  of 
expenses. 

(7)  Nationwide  5.4%  of  total  Chapter  2  funds  in  1984-85  at  the  local 
level  went  to  administrative  costs.    The  average  (median)  annual 
amount  districts  allocated  to  these  expenses  range  from  $34,851  in 
the  largest  districts  to  $100  in  the  smallest.  Medium-sized 
districts  tend  to  allocate  a  greater  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2 
funds  to  administrations. 

(8)  Lack  of  reimbursement  for  administrative  costs  is  not  widely 
perceived  as  a  problem  among  districts;  larger  districts  are  more 
likely  to  complain  about  unreimbursed  administrative  costs. 

Fourth,  with  regard  to  change  in  administrative  burdens  since 
antecedent  programs,  our  analyses  indicate  that: 

(9)  The  block  grant  has  generally  reduced  the  burdens  administrators 
experience  and  (to  the  extent  we  could  determine)  their  actual 
workload,  by  comparison  with  antecedent  programs.    (There  are 
Important  exceptions  for  particular  tasks,  such  as  administering 
services  for  private  school  students.) 
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(10)  A  substantia]  minority  of  district  administrators  indicate  that 
burdens  have  not  changed  significantly  with  the  coming  of  the 
block  grant.    These  responses  are  explained  by  the  low  level  of 
burde^^  to  begin  with,  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  antecedent 
programs  a  district  had,  and  the  fact  that  for  some  districts 
simplification  of  some  administrative  tasks  was  offset  by 
i    reased  complexity  in  others. 

Local  Chapter  2  Administrators 

Looking  across  the  nation *s  school  districts,  we  find  that  it  is 
coordinated  by  a  wide  variety  of  people.    As  with  other  federal  programs, 
administering  the  block  grant  is  usually  one  of  many  responsibilities  held 
by  the  titular  Chapter  2  coordinator.    Only  in  the  largest  districts  does 
tha  scale  of  operations  under  the  block  grant  justify  (aad  pay  for)  an 
individual  who  does  nothing  else.    The  number  of  other  responsibilities 
carried  by  Chapter  2  cooT'dinators  corresponds  inversely  to  the  size  of 
district,  as  seen  in  Table  X-1;  but  other  factors — especiall^^  decline  in  the 
size  of  the  district,  which  typically  forces  fitter  administrators  to  wear 
more  hats — play  a  significant  role  as  well. 

Table  X-1  also  displays  the  most  common  administrative  responsibilities 
borne  by  Chapter  2  coordinators  and  how  these  are  distributed  by  size  of 
district.    As  the  table  shows,  the  larger  the  district,  the  more  specialized 
the  job  of  the  coordinator  becomes.    Most  have  been  Chapter  2  coordinators 
for  all  3  years  of  the  block  grant,  but  a  substantial  minority  (nearly  half 
in  the  very  small  districts)  htve  taken  on  this  responsibility  in  the  last 
year  or  two. 

The  nature  and  allocation  of  administrative  responsibilities  reflect 
the  fact  that  Chapter  2  typically  is  not  a  single  unified  program  at  the 
local  level  like  some  federal  programs,  such  as  bilingual  education  programs 
supported  with  ESEA  Title  VII  funds.    Rather,  the  block  grant  funds 
typically  support  more  than  one  activity  and,  more  often  than  not,  pay  for 
part  of  the  activity  (e.g.,  the  equipment,  some  training)  while  other  funds 
pick  up  the  rest  of  the  cost.    As  a  consequence,  even  though  functions  such 
as  filling  out  the  application  form  are  usually  done  by  a  single  person,  the 
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Table  X-1 


OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  CHAPTER  2  COORDINATORS, 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 

(lees  than  600) 

All  difltricte 


Average  (mean) 

areas  of 
responsibility 
besides  Chapter  2* 

1.8 


1.7 
1.9 

2.3 
3.0 
3.0 
3.2 
3.1 


Percentage  of  districts  in  which  Chapter  2 
coordinator  is  also  responsible  for  


Chapter  -l, 
other  federal 
programs 

67 


72 
62 

66 


76 


66 


59 


65 


Administration 
Staff  of  regular 

development      inst.  program 

9  15 


7 
12 

30 


49 


49 


48 


47 


12 
19 

25 


51 


57 


59 


55 


Libraries , 
media 
centers 

11 


8 
14 

26 


35 
24 
34 
30 


Business 
district 
budget 


30 


51 


33 


Out  of  7  possible  categories. 


"administration"  of  the  block  grant  can  be  divided  among  various  parties. 
For  this  reason,  we  Investigated  burdens  at  the  school  as  well    j  district 
level  and,  during  site  visits,  discussed  Chapter  2  administration  with  a 
number  of  administrators* 

Examples  from  site  visits  will  help  to  Illustrate  who  the  Chapter  2 
coordinators  are  and  what  they  do: 

•    The  Chapter  2  coordinator  In  a  very  large  urban  district  In  the 

South  was  an  administrator  In  the  Federal  and  State  Programs  Office, 
who  handled  the  application  process  for  all  such  programs; 
programmatic  superv5.8lon  was  decentralized  among  the  various  offices 
making  use  of  the  funds  (teacher  center,  bilingual  program,  etc.). 

.    In  a  large  district  In  «i  small  Midwestern  city,  the  job  was  split 
between  the  Business  Officer,  who  dealt  with  funds  accounting  and 
external  relations,  and  a  Special  Projects  Coordinator,  who  managed 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  computer  project  supported  by 
Chapter  2  funds. 

.    In  a  small  district  In  the  west,  a  vice  principal  In  one  of  the  two 
schools  functioned  as  Chapter  2  coordinator.  In  addltloa  to 
coordinating  the  glf ted-and-talented  program,  all  other  federal 
programs,  and  the  district's  testing  activities. 

Chapter  2  coordinators  vary  not  only  In  their  current  res^Kmsibllllles 
but  also  In  their  past  experiences  with  the  antecedent  programs.    A  third 
(34%)  of  the  current  Chapter  2  coordinators  had  no  responsibility  for  any  of 
the  antecedent  programs  (such  respondents  often  left  blank  the  Items 
concerning  change  In  burden  from  that  period  of  time.)    Districts  that  had 
more  than  one  antecedent  program  often  split        admlnlntratlon  of  these 
activities  among  different  Individuals.    In  one  site  we  visited,  one  of 
these  administrators  (e.g.,  the  one  who  had  been  In  charge  of  ESEA  Title 
IV-B  funds)  had  no  knowledge  of  other  antecedent  programs  In  the  district 
(e.g.,  a  Title  IV-C  project  In  one  of  the  junior  high  schools).    As  a 
consequence,  there  was  often  no  unified  perception  of  antecedent  programs 
within  a  district,  but  rather  a  collection  of  experiences  b'  different 
Individuals.    This  fact  Implies  that  global  perceptions  of  change  In 
administrative  practice  since  antecedent  programs  may  not  reflect  all 
aspects  of  administration  under  antecedent  programs. 
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Local  Administrative  Tasks  Under  the  Block  Grant  and  the  Load 


Associated  with  Them 

The  statutory  goals  for  the  block  grant  are  most  explicit  about 
paperwork,  but  to  develop  a  complete  picture  of  block  grant  administration 
we  asked  questions  about  nine  tasks:    applying  for  funds,  accounting  for 
expenditures,  reporting  to  stale  and  federal  agencies,  evaluating  the  use  of 
funds,  administering  services  for  private  school  students,  performing  needs 
assessments,  planning  for  programs  and  purchases,  supervising  programs  and 
purchases,  and  consulting  with  parents  or  other  community  members.    Not  all 
of  these  tasks  are  required  by  the  Chapter  2  law  or  regulations — most, 
however,  are  either  Implied  or,  practically  speaking,  cannot  be  avoided  In 
managing  local  operations  under  the  block  grant. 

Local  Administrative  Tasks  Under  the  Block  Grant 

Our  site  visits  helped  to  characterize  what  these  tasks  Involve  under 
the  block  grant.    The  first  five  tasks  could  Involve  significant  amounts  of 
paperworks 


Applying  for  funds. ^    Districts  must  submit  annual  Chapter  2 
applications  to  their  respective  state  agencies,  or  In  some  states  a 
yearly  update  of  the  triennial  application.  Application 
requirements  vary  across  states,  but  are  typically  very  simple.  We 
visited  districts  of  various  sizes  from  which  the  Chapter  2 
application  was  no  more  than  two  pages  long.    The  application  from 
one  of  the  largest  districts  (In  a  state  that  requested  program 
narratives  and  evaluation  designs  for  each  Chapter  2  component)  was 
In  excess  of  150  pages. 

Accounting  for  expenditures.    As  with  all  federal  programs, 
districts  must  account  for  their  uses  of  Chapter  2  funds  In  ways 
that  satisfy  state  fiscal  accounting  standards.    In  this  respect. 
Chapter  2  differs  little  from  many  federal  programs;  the  nature  of 
the  projects  supported  by  the  block  grant  determines  the  amount  of 
bookkeeping 


See  another  report  from  the  National  Study  for  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  stcte-local  Interactions  regarding  applications  and  other  forms  of 
paperwork  (Tumbull  and  Marks,  1986). 
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required — ^at  the  simplest,  district  staff  must  record  one-time 
purchases,  such  as  computer  or  audio-visual  equipment.    More  complex 
bookl;eeplng  Is  required  when  large  numbers  of  small  Items  are 
purcaased  or  staff  are  paid  on  an  ongoing  basis*    In  most  districts, 
there  are  long-established  routines  for  handling  all  of  these. 

•  Reporting  to  state  and  federal  agencies.    The  law  requires  districts 
to  report  to  the  state  education  agencies  whatever  It  deems 
necessary  for  purposes  of  evaluation  (see  below)  or  other  purposes. 
No  reporting  to  the  federal  level  Is  necessary.    The  level  and  Rind 
of  administrative  work  Involved  vary  considerably  by  state  and  by 
the  complexity  of  the  district's  Chapter  2-8upported  activities. 
But,  as  described  elsewhere  In  the  National  Study  (see  Tumbull  and 
Mar'wS,  1986),  states  ten^  to  ask  for  less  reporting  under  Chapter  2 
than  they  do  for  other  federal  or  state  prograuis. 

.    Evaluating  the  use  of  funds.*    Districts  are  not  responsible  for  a 
formal  annual  evaluation  of  their  Chapter  2-supported  activities, 
unless  the  state  education  agency  asks  them  to  do  so.    The  state  is 
required  to  do  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  use  of  Chapter  2  funds 
within  the  state,  and  may  ask  districts  to  supply  them  with 
information  as  part  of  that  evaluation.    Some  states  ask  for 
nothing;  others  may  send  a  yearly  questionnaire  to  districts;  while 
still  others  ask  for  a  formal  evaluation  design  as  part  of  the 
district's  Chapter  2  application  and  then  an  evaluation  report  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    Districts  respond  to  these  requirements  in  a 
variety  of  ways  depending  on  the  available  expertise,  complexity  of 
what  -oust  be  evaluated,  and  belief  in  the  Importance  of  evaluation. 

•  Admlnlsterlag  services  for  private  school  students***    Except  in 
states  with  '^by  pass    arrangements  (where  a  third-party  contractor 
administers  federal  programs  for  private  school  students  rather  than 
the  district)  or  the  equivalent  of  these  arrangements  (e.g.,  where 
an  intermediate  unit  takes  on  the  responsibility),  district  staff 
are  required  to  administer  services  for  students  in  eligible  private 
schools  vlthln  district  boundaries.    This  administrative  Job 
involves  notifying  and  consulting  with  private  school  officials, 
making  purchases  or  otherwise  paying  for  services,  accounting  for 
these  expenditures,  and  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  services.  The 
size  and  complexity  of  this  administrative  job  vary  directly  with 
the  number  of  eligible  private  schools:    half  of  the  nation's 
schools  districts  in  states  without  the  alternative  arrangements 
have  such  schools;    the  number  of  schools  ranges  from  one  to  several 
hundred  or  more. 


See  Section  XIII  for  a  more  extensive  description  of  local  evaluation 
activities. 

t 

Another  report  from  the  National  Study  discuss  this  subject  more  fully 
( Coopers teln,  1986).  Also  see  Section  XVI. 
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Although  not  typically  Involving  much  paperwork,  the  four  remaining 
administrative  tasks  could  require  a  considerable  investment  of  the 
Chapter  2  coordinator's  (or  other  administrator's)  time. 
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Performing  needs  assessments.    The  law  does  not  require  a  formal 
needs  assessment  process.    Some  districts  do,  often  as  part  of  other 
needs  assessments — for  example,  an  annual  needs  assessment  survey 
performed  for  the  Chapter  1  program  is  done  for  Qxapter  2,  as  well, 
in  one  rural  site  we  visited.    More  typically,  needs  are  "assessed" 
informally  at  the  district  level  (as  a  Chapter  2  coodinator  consults 
colleagues  on  possible  changes  in  the  use  of  funds  for  the  nejct 
year)  or  at  the  school  level  (e.g.,  as  a  librarian  asks  teachers  or 
department  heads  what  they  most  need  in  the  way  of  new  materials  in 
the  school's  instructional  resource  center.) 

Planning  for  programs  and  purchases.    As  with  any  instructional 
program,  some  planning,  however  informal,  is  likely  to  precede  the 
activities  supported  by  Chapter  2  funds.    Federal  law  and 
regulations  specify  no  formal  planning  requirements  (except  in  one 
subchapter  dealing  with  basic  skills  improvement  projects,  which 
asks  ex;>licitly  for  the  development  of  a  "comprehensive  and 
coordinated  program"  to  address  students*  skill  deficiencies). 
Elaborate  forms  of  planning  become  necessary  under  the  block  grant 
where  the  state  education  agency  and  local  instructional  planning 
traditions  encourage  it  or  where  block  grant  funds  are  used  for  new 
programs  or  activities.    As  noted  in  Section  IX,  planning  for 
Chapter  2  is  often  subsumed  in  the  planning  process  for  the  programs 
to  which  block  grant  funds  provide  partial  support. 

Supervising  programs  or  purchases.    Particularly  in  larger 
districts,  the  supervision  of  programs  or  activities  supported  by 
Chapter  2  typically  falls  to  staff  other  than  the  Chapter  2 
coordinator,  such  as  the  dist^rict  gifted-and- talented  program 
coordinator  (who  might  receive  a  new  set  of  materials  purchased  with 
block  grant  funds)  or  the  staff  development  director  (who  might  have 
used  Chapter  2  funds  to  pay  a  consultant  to  run  a  workshop  series). 
Nonetheless,  the  Chapter  2  coordinator  (and  staff,  if  any)  typically 
retains  an  overall  supervisory  responsibility  and  must  oversee  (and 
often  carry  out)  the  expenditure  of  the  Chapter  2  funds. 

Consultation  with  parents  or  other  community  members.*    Chapter  2 
law  and  regulations  stipulate  tha^  parents  be  consulted  in  decisions 
about  the  use  of  .^inds  and  that  they  contribute  to  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant. 
District  officials  have  interpreted  these  requirements  differently, 
in  some  cases  doing  little  more  than  a  pro  forma  presentation  before 
the  school  board,  in  other  cases  setting  up  parent  advisory 
committees  specifically  for  Chapter  2.    More  typically,  consultation 
with  parents  is  not  extensive  and  consists  of  periodic  conversations 
about  Chapter  2  activities  with  advisory  groups  set  up  for  other 
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purposes  (e.g.,  to  guide  the  district's  Chapter  1  program,  to  react 
to  currlcular  changes  In  the  core  Instructional  program). 

Administrative  Load  of  Different  Tasks 

We  had  no  simple  way  of  measuring  the  actual  time  Involved  In 
accomplishing  these  tasks.    Instead,  we  asked  survey  and  Interview 
respondents  to  characterize  the  administrative  load  associated  with  the 
tasks,  by  "assessing  the  burden"  associated  with  each  task.**     We  assumed 
that  this  broad  and  subjective  concept  captured  the  most  significant 
dimensions  of  the  adnlnlstratlve  load  Imposed  by  the  block  grant.  We 
recognized.  In  so  doing,  that  there  could  be  various  meanings  to  the  term 
and  that  "burdens'*  might  not  be  straightforwardly  related  to  the  size  of  the 
administrative  task  or  the  number  of  requirements,  as  previous  research  on 
Chapter  2  and  other  federal  programs  has  pointed  out  (e.g.,  Hastings  and 
Bartell,  1984;  Rezmovlc  and  KeesUng,  1983;  Knapp  et  al.,  1983). 

The  administrative  load  associated  with  each  task  Is  generally  low  as 
Table  X-2  suggests.    However,  particular  tasks  are  often  fairly  burdensome 
under  the  block  grant,  under  certain  conditions.    Other  tasks  pose  few 
difficulties  for  the  great  majority.    In  only  one  Instance  (very  large 
districts  with  respect  to  their  Interactions  with  private  schools)  do  more 
than  half  of  the  districts  In  a  size  category  report  a  task  as  "somewhat"  or 
"very"  burdensome.    However,  the  table  helps  to  Identify  particular  tasks 
that  are  more  problematic  than  others  and  the  types  of  districts  likely  to 
experience  them  that  way: 

•    As  the  table  suggests,  filling  out  applications  for  block  grant 
funds,  planning  for  programs  and  purchases,  and  consulting  with 


See  Section  XII  and  also  another  report  from  the  National  Study  (Blakely 
and  Steams,  1986)  for  an  extensive  discussion  of  this  topic. 

** 

Survey  respondents  assessed  burden  with  a  4-polnt  scale  having  the 
following  values:    1  «  not  at  all  burdensome;  2  «  not  very  burdensome;  3  « 
somewhat  burdensome;  4     very  burdensome.    Interview  respondents  described 
and  assessed  the  tasks  qualitatively. 
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Table  X-2 


DEGREE  OF  BURDEN  ASSOClAfED  WITH  PARTICULAR  AD^'INISTRATIVE  TASKS  UNDER 
THE  BLOCK  GRANT,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percentage  of  districts  indicating  that  the  following  tasks  were  "somewhat"  or  "very  burdensome"  under  Chapter  2: 


District  Size 
(Enrollaent ) 

Very  large 

(25»000  or  BMre) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10»000  to  2A.999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Saall 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  snail 

(less  than  600) 


Planning  for 
programs/ 
purchases 

32 


33 
31 

40 


23 


22 


15 


Perf  oming 

needs 
assessaents 

3A 


36 
31 

35 


34 


39 


35 


App  ly  i  ng      S  upe  r  vi  s  i  ng 
for  prograns/ 


funds 
23 

25 
20 

19 
20 
18 
13 


purchases 


44 


46 
42 

47 


25 


29 


11 


Accounting  Reporting 
for  to  state 

expenditures  agencies 


45 


48 
42 

42 


31 


34 


27 

32 
22 

24 
30 
36 
22 


Evaluating 
the  use 
of  funds 

35 


29 
42 

37 
34 
34 
21 


Administering 
private 
school 
services 

60* 


66* 
54* 


44* 


40* 


39* 


32* 


Consultation 
with 
parents 

28 


23 
34 

31 
26 
24 
26 


All  districts 


20 


36 


17 


22 


23 


29 


29 


40* 


25 


* 

Percentage  of  those  districts  with  participating  private  schools  only. 


parents  are  less  often  seen  as  burdensome,  while  administering 
services  for  private  school  students,  services,  evaluating  the  use 
of  funds,  and  performing  needs  assessments  more  often  pose 
difficulties  for  administrators. 

•    The  table  also  deoonstratea  that  for  some  tasks  the  burdens  fall 
differentially  eunong  the  different  size  categories.  Administrators 
in  the  larger  districts  experience  supervising  programs  and 
purchases,  accounting  for  expenditures,  ana  administering  services 
for  private  school  students  as  nore  difficult  than  do  tliose 
elsewhere. 

The  nature  of  the  tasks  themselves  and  the  size  of  the  district  are  not 
the  only  sources  of  burden  under  the  block  grant.    Other  factors,  especially 
the  state,  play  a  role  in  the  way  the  district  administers  Chapter  2. 
Variability  in  the  way  states  interpret  and  administer  the  block  grant, 
suggested  by  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Kyle,  1983,  1985),  was  apparent  from 
our  visits  to  the  states  and  obvlou«^  makes  a  difference  in  the  way 
districts  administer  their  programs  (see  Tumbull  and  Marks,  1986  for  more 
detail  on  state  variability) •    State  education  agency  (SEA)  actions  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  at  least  the  following  three  aspects  of  local 
block  grant  administration: 


.    Applications.    As  noted  above,  the  application  form  itself,  which 
was  designed  by  the  SEA,  could  vary  greatly  in  complexity.  Also, 
the  procedures  for  reviewing  applications  vary  considerably  across 
SEAs.    We  visited  districts  that  had  been  required  to  revise  and 
resubmit  their  applications  because  they  lacked  sufficient  detail  or 
were  judged  inadequate  in  other  ways  by  the  SEA.    More  often, 
applications  were  simply  accepted  and  merely  checked  for 
arithmetical  errors  or  unallowable  uses  of  funds. 

•    Reporting  to  the  SEA.    *^ome  states  expected  more  information  from 
districts  than  others,  for  example,  complete  inventory  lists  of 
equipment  purchased  with  block  grant  funds  or  expenditure 
information  of  various  kinds. 

.  Evaluation.  As  previously  described,  some  SEAs  required  little  or 
nothing  from  their  districts  in  the  way  of  evaluative  information, 
while  others  expected  annual  evaluations  of  varying  complexity. 

Administrative  Costs 


We  distinguished  burdens  from  administrative  costs  and  tried  to 
determine  how  much  block  grant  funding  was  devoted  to  these  expenses  and  how 
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frequently  districts  did  so.    A  majority  of  larger  districts  (enrollments  of 
10,000  or  more)  charge  some  or  all  of  their  administrative  costs  to  the 
block  grant »  as  Table  X-3  Indicates.    Otherwise,  the  costs  of  administering 
the  block  grant  are  usually  borne  by  the  school  district. 

Although  there  are  limitations  to  the  data  we  could  get  through  the 
mall  survey,  we  were  able  to  generate  a  rough  estimate  of  administrative 
costs  by  asking  whether  Chapter  2  funds  were  used  to  pay  administrators* 
salaries  or  to  defray  indirect  administrative  costs.* 

Overall,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  total  local  Chapter  2  funds 
goes  to  these  administrative  costs — ^about  5.4Z  of  these  funds  nationwide 
(see  Section  IV).    As  Table  X-3  demonstrates,  this  percentage  varies  by  size 
of  district.    The  largest  districts  were  understandably  more  likely  to  have 
enough  administrative  work  to  do  under  the  block  grant  to  justify  all,  or 
part,  of  a  salary;  however,  when  smaller  districts  do  support  an 
administrative  salary,  this  consumes  a  larger  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2 
funds. 

We  also  inquired  about  burdens  attributed  to  unreimbursed  costs  of 
administering  local  operations  overall  and  services  for  private  school 
students  in  particular.    As  we  note  in  another  report  from  the  study  (Knapp, 
1986),  relatively  few  districts  complain  about  these  costs,  for  several 
reasons: 

•    In  most  districts  (especially  smaller  ones),  managing  the  block 
grant  funds  accounts  for  a  small  proportion  of  the  Chapter  2 
coordinator's  time — too  small  to  generate  much  sense  of  burden. 


The  "total  administrative  cost**  "  administrators*  salaries  +  indirect  costs. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  secretarial  costs,  which  may  have  figured  in 
the  "noncertificated  personnel"  line.    However,  ^administrators*  salaries- 
is  also  likely  to  Include  some  expenditures  for  actual  delivery  of  services 
(like  staff  development). 
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Table  X-3 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  COVERED  BY  BLOCK 
GRANT  FUNDS,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Percentage 

of  dictricts  Median** 

with  admin-  amount  of 

istrative  costs  funds  for 

charged  to  administrative 

block  grant*  costs** 


Very  large  76 
(25,000  or  more) 

Urban  85 

Suburban  63 

Large  56 
(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium  17 
(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small  15 
(less  than  600) 

Very  small  4 
(under  than  600) 

All  districts  13 


i34,851Z 

33,311 
44,570 
3,141 

1,574 

588 

100 

950 


Admin- 
istrative 
Salaries 

13 

12 
13 
18 

36 

30 

7 

22 


Mean  percentage 

of  district's 
total  allocation 
for: 
Indirect  Costs 


3 
4 
3 


Defined  as  administrators'  salaries,  if  any,  and  indirect  administrative 
expenses . 


Median  amount  and  mean  percentage  based  only  on  those  districts  that  did 
put  Chapter  2  funds  into  administration  (for  column  1  and  2),  into 
administrative  salaries  (column  3),  and  indirect  costs  (column  4). 
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.    Administering  the  uses  of  Chapter  2  funds  Is  often  so  closely 
connected  with  routine  functions  associated  with  other  federal  or 
local  programs  that  respondents  were  unable  to  easily  distinguish 
(and  hence  complain  about)  the  portion  of  their  jobs  that  might  have 
been  covered  by  Chapter  2  funds* 

The  chief  exception  to  this  pattern  Is  the  matter  of  administering 
services  for  private  school  students  In  larger  districts.    In  these 
settings,  which  typically  Include  many  private  schools,  the  time  and  expense 
of  managing  private  school  services  can  be  quite  large.  Understandably, 
districts  might  be  concerned  about  this  Issue  (between  a  fifth  and  a  quarter 
view  that  as  a  f'-oblem).    The  perception  of  difficulty  seems  especially 
acute  In  those  districts  experiencing  an  Increase  In  the  number  or  proportion 
of  private  schools  whose  students  participate,  and  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  the  proportion  of  federal  funds  directed  to  them    (See  Coopers teln,  1986, 
for  a  more  '^etalled  discussion). 

Burden  Reduction  Under  the  Blocr  Grant 

As  perceived  by  those  with  overall  administrative  responsibility  for 
Chapter  2,  the  absolute  level  of  administrative  burden  under  the  block  grant 
across  all  administrative  tasks  Is  low.    Mall  survey  data  summarize  the 
basic  pattern  succinctly.    Table  X-4  presents,  by  size  of  district,  the 
absolute  level  of  burden  averaged  across  the  nine  kinds  of  administrative 
tasks. 

By  comparison  with  the  intecedent  programs,  respondents  tended  to 
report  that  the  block  grant  had  reduced  administrative  burdens,  as  seen  In 
Table  X-5,  although  a  substantial  proportion,  approximately  a  third,  see  the 
burdens  as  the  same.    Very  few  felt  that  burdens  had  Increased.  (Because 
respondents  across  all  size  categories  felt  about  the  same,  we  have  not 
broken  out  this  table  by  district  size.) 

These  perceptions  are  borne  out  by  the  change  In  actual  administrative 
activities,  to  the  extent  we  were  able  to  learn  about  them.    Take,  for 
example,  the  matter  of  applying  for  funds,  the  simplest  and  clearest  case  of 
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burden  reduction.    Before  Chapter  2,  district  officials  had  to  fill  out 
separate  applications  (In  most  programs,  the  application  was  a  competitive 
grant  proposal)  for  each  antecedent  program  In  which  the  district 
participated;  the  applications  for  such  programs  as  ESEA  Title  IV-C,  ESAA, 
and  Teacher  Corps  were  often  detailed  and  lengthy.    Chapter  2  reduced  this 
to  a  single  application;  as  noted  earlier  In  this  section,  that  could  often 
be  a  simple  form  consisting  of  a  few  pages. 


Table  X-4 


OVERALL  LEVEL  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  BURDEN  DISTRICTS  EXPERIENCE 
UNDER  THE  BLOCK  GRANT,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment)  

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 

(less  than  600) 

All  districts 


Percentage  of  districts 
above  midpoint  on  the 
burdensome"  scale* 

27 


31 
26 

32 
19 
18 
7 
14 


Mean  rating  of 
burden  across  all 
administrative  tasks** 

2.20 


2.18 
2.22 

2.20 
2.07 
2.06 
1.71 
1.92 


Midpoint  on  the  scale  Is  2.5;  hence.  In  the  districts  falling  Into  this 
column,  che  average  rating  across  the  nine  administrative  tasks  was  that 
the  task  was  "somewhat**  or  "very"  burdensome. 

Based  on  the  nine  tasks  listed  earlier  In  this  section  In  "Local 
Administrative  Tasks  Under  the  Block  Grant  aad  the  Load  Associated  with 
Them." 
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TABLE  X-5 


CHANGE  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  BURDEN  FROM  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 

TO  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 


Percentage  of  districts*  reporting 
that  burdens  under  Chapter  2  are.. 


Smaller 


58 


The  same 


37 


Greater 


5 


(100%) 


Excluding  cases  In  which  the  respondent  had  no  prior  responsibility  for 
antecedent  programs. 


Why  Is  It  considered  less  burdensome  to  administer  activities  under  the 
block  grant?    The  general  answer  emerging  from  site  visit  Interviews  was 
remarkably  consistent:    less  has  to  be  done  to  satisfy  state  and  federal 
requirements  under  the  block  grant  than  under  most  of  the  preceding  programs 
(exception  for  ESEA  Title  IV-B,  which  In  most  states  had  administrative 
requirements  much  like  those  now  found  In  Chapter  2).    Compared  with  other 
antecedent  programs,  Chapter  2  has  fewer  reporting  and  paperwork 
requirements  of  all  kinds,  as  the  above  discussion  of  applying  for  funds 
Implies. 

But  why  do  a  substantial  minority  of  coordinators  report  that  the  level 
of  administrative  burdens  Is  the  same?    There  are  several  answers  to  thlst 
First,  many  districts  (64%)  participated  only  In  ESEA  Title  IV-B;  In  these 
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districts,  the  block  grant  was  often  adminiiitered  as  if  it  were  an  extension 
of  that  program.    Although  Chapter  2  has  fewer  requirements  than  Title  IV-B 
in  some  respects  (for  example,  there  are  no  references  to  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  block  grant  regulations;  the  range  of  purchases  under  Title 
IV-B  was  more  constrained),  in  many  instances  it  is  perceived  as  comparable 
at  the  local  level.    Second,  for  some  districts,  there  are  counterbalancing 
burdens — e.g.,  less  paperwork  but  more  time  consulting  with  private 
schools.    Third,  whether  or  not  Chapter  2  brought  changes  in  what  had  to  be 
done,  the  absolute  level  of  burden  under  the  block  grant  or  the  antecedent 
programs  has  usually  been  so  low  that  respondents  perceive  little  difference 
between  the  two. 
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XI  LOCAL  DECISIONMAKING  PROCESSES 


In  this  section  we  describe  local  decisionmaking  processes  under 
Chapter  2  (In  a  later  section  we  examine  the  block  grant *8  effect  on  local 
discretion) »    We  first  differentiate  the  types  of  decisions  Involved  In 
Chapter  2  and  examine  the  relative  Importance  of  the  different  types  of 
participants  that  could  take  part  In  these  decisions.    We  then  deccrlbe  the 
basic  patterns  of  decisionmaking  Involved  in  allocating  block  grant  funds  to 
different  uses,  which  takes  place  primarily  at  the  district  level,  and  in 
implementing  the  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant,  which  typically 
takes  place  at  the  school  level  with  varying  degrees  of  input  from  district 
staff 

Summary 

The  analyses  reported  in  this  section  support  the  following  findings. 
With  regard  to  decisions  about  the  allocation  of  funds  to  particular 
activities,  we  found  that: 


(1)  One  or  a  few  district-level  administrators  (e.g.,  the  Chapter  2 
coordinator,  the  superintendent,  or  a  co*!miittee  of  some  kind) 
typically  control  decisions  about  the  uses  of  funds;  school  staff, 
school  board  members,  and  parents  or  other  community  members  tend 
to  have  relatively  little  role  in  these  decisions.    There  are  some 
important  differences  by  size  of  district:  teachers  and 
principals,  for  example,  are  more  often  reported  to  exert 
influence  on  decisions  in  smaller  districts. 

(2)  The  core  decisionmaking  group  in  the  district  office  may  involve 
others  in  more  of  an  advisory  capacity,  but  their  influence  is 
generally  w^ak.    Key  decisionmakers  may,  in  fact,  take  steps  to 
limit  the  potential  involvement  of  others  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

(3)  Chapter  2-related  decisionmaking  is  generally  part  of  larger, 
ongoing  processes  of  making  decisions  about  special  programs  or 
the  district's  educational  programs  as  a  whole.    In  this  respect. 
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the  block  grant  is  likely  to  support  existing  patterns  of 
influence  and  participation  rather  than  create  new  ones. 

(4)  Important  allocation  decisions  are  often  made  for  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time,  especially  in  areas  such  as  computer  applications. 

With  regard  to  decisions  about  the  implementation  of  Chapter 
2-8upported  activities,  we  found  that: 

(5)  Decisions  about  the  implementation  of  Chapter  2-supported 
activities  are  typically  the  province  of  school  staff,  although 
district  staff  may  play  an  important  role  in  planning,  design,  or 
supervision.    A  few  parents  may  be  included  in  these  kinds  of 
implementation  decisions- 

(6)  At  the  level  of  implementation,  participation  and  influence 
patterns  are  as  varied  as  the  activities  Chapter  2  supports  and 
the  local  arrangements  for  carrying  out  Instructional  programs. 


Allocation  and  Implementation  Decisions 


When  one  examines  local  operations  under  the  block  grant  firsthand,  it 
quickly  becomes  apparent  that  twc  types  of  decisions  are  implied:  overall 
allocation  decisions  that  direct  funds  to  certain  uses  (e.g.,  computers 
rather  than  elementary  guidance)  and  decisions  about  implementing  the 
activities  that  receive  block  grant  support  (e.g.,  which  computers  do  we 
buy?  where  will  the  computers  be  located?).    The  cast  of  characters  and  the 
kinds  of  influence  they  wield  differ  by  type  of  decision.    A  Chapter  2 
coordinator  in  a  small  Midwestern  city  described  the  process  in  a  way  that 
captures  a  widespread  pattern  among  districts  of  all  sizes: 


When  we  received  notice  of  the  amount  of  Chapter  2  money,  we  started  a 
process  with  several  steps.    First,  the  executive  cabinet 
[superintendent,  assistant  superintendent  for  instruction,  business 
officer,  and  several  other  high-level  administrators]  looked  at  it  and 
we  made  general  decisions....    We  talked  about  educational  TV  but  saw 
the  computer  education  need.    Second,  we  brought  in  the  special 
projects  coordinator,  who  set  up  a  ^ilanning  committee  to  develop  a 
plan....    We  thought  this  was  the  new  thing,  the  wave  of  the  future. 
We  didn't  know  for  sure  until  ♦•.he  committee  studied  it  and  developed  a 
plan.    Third,  we  put  it  to  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Board,  and 
through  them  to  the  whole  Board. 
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Chapter  2-related  decisions  of  either  type  are  likely  to  be  part  of  a 
larger,  ongoing  process  of  making  decisions  about  the  special  programs  or 
the  dlstrlct^s  educational  program  as  a  whole.    For  example,  district 
officials  tend  not  to  establish  distinct  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  bodies, 
but  prefer  to  use  existing  mechanisms  such  as  a  Chapter  1  program  advisory 
council,  a  district  curriculum  planning  group,  or  the  superintendent's 
cabinet.    This  has  an  Important  Implication  for  the  block  grant's  effects  on 
discretion:    it  Is  likely  to  support  existing  patterns  of  Influence  and 
participation  rather  than  create  new  ones. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  the  most  Important  allocation  decisions  to  have 
been  made  early  In  the  lmp3ementatlon  of  Chapter  2  (e.g.,  the  1982-83  school 
year)  and  not  have  changed  since,  even  though  some  adjustments  In  the  use  of 
funds  may  have  happened  each  year.    This  pattern  was  especially  common  In 
the  case  of  computer  applications,  which  often  spanned  the  3  years  of  the 
block  grant;  as  districts  gradually  acquired  a  number  of  computers  and 
related  software  and  Implemented  training  programs.    Some  districts 
developed  elaborate  plans  to  Implement  computer-assisted  Instruction  In  the 
secondary  schools  during  the  first  year  of  a  mtxltlyear  plan.  In  the  middle 
schools  during  the  second  year,  and  In  the  elementary  schools  during  the 
third  year.    The  fact  that  many  states  operate  on  a  3  year  application  cycle 
(allowing  districts  to  update  the  first  year's  application)  also  contributes 
to  the  pattern. 

Relative  Influence  of  Participants 

Mail  survey  responses,  corroborated  by  on-site  observations,  allowed  us 
to  assess  the  relative  Influence  that  different  categories  of  participants 
wield  in  local  declslonmaklug  about  the  block  grant.    To  put  the  discussion 
in  the  context  of  the  many  influences  on  decisions,  we  note  that  the 
"preferences  of  district  and  school  staff"  are  clearly  a  driving  force  in 
Caapter  2-related  decisions:    Chapter  2  coordinators  in  approximately  half 
of  all  districts  Indicated  that  this  was  so  (this  is  the  second  most 
frequently  mentioned  factor  among  12  possible  items — see  Blakely  and 
Steams,  1986). 
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To  get  a  more  fine-grained  picture  of  the  relative  influence  of 
different  types  of  participants,  we  asked  who  played  a  very  Important  role 
In  decisions  about  block  grant  funds*    The  results,  displayed  In  Table  XI-1 
as  a  rank  ordering  among  nine  participant  groups.  Indicate  the  following 
overall  patterns*: 

.    District  staff.  Including  administrators  and  supervisory  staff  (or 
others  who  may  not  be  termed  "administrator"),  clearly  play  a  more 
Important  role  In  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  than  other  types  of 
participants,  with  a  few  exceptions,  across  all  categories  of 
districts.    Superintendents  are  especially  Important  In  the  smallest 
districts  (where  they  are  often.  In  effect,  the  Chapter  2 
coordinator);  conversely,  there  are  few  other  officials  In  these 
districts  and  they  thus  a-e  less  likely  to  play  an  Important  role. 

.    School  staff  (principals,  teachers)  appear  to  play  an  Increasingly 
Important  role  as  one  progresses  down  the  district  size  continuum. 
Not  surprisingly.  In  the  smallest  districts,  which  typically  consist 
of  one  or  two  schools  with  little  administrative  superstructure  at 
"district  level,"  teachers  or  principals  tend  to  be  most  frequently 
mentioned . 

,    School  board  members  are  reported  to  exert  e^a  Important  Influence  on 
Chapter  2  decisions  infrequently,  across  all  sizes  of  district. 

.    Parents  and  other  community  members  appear  to  have  an  important  role 
in  decisionmaking  in  relatively  few  districts,  as  well;  parents  are 
more  frequently  reported  to  be  involved  than  other  community  groups. 
Including  school  board  members. 

The  rankings  in  Table  XI-1  give  only  a  rough  approximation  of  the  role 
these  types  of  participants  play  in  decisionmaking.    Responses  probably 
refer  to  decisionmaking  about  both  allocation  of  funds  and  implementation  of 
the  resulting  activities  (the  mail  survey  item  did  not  distinguish  the 
two).    Thus,  although  teachers  and  principals  appeared  to  be  heavily 


Rank  ordering  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  districts  that  indicated  each 
type  of  participant  had  a  very  important  role  la  Chapter  2-related 
decisionmaking.    Percentages  are  left  out  of  the  table  because,  based  on 
site  visit  data,  they  appear  consistently  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
many  role  groups;  however,  the  relative  frequency  among  participant  types 
corresponds  fairly  closely  to  what  we  observed  on-site. 
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Table  XI-1 


All  districts 


RANK  ORDER  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
BASED  ON  HOW  FREQUENTLY  THEY  WERE  SAID  TO  HAVE 
A  "VERY  IMPORTANT  INFLUENCE"  ON  CHAPTER  2-RELATED  DECISIONS 


District  staff 


School  staff 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  Bore) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  2A,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,A99) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 


Supt. 
2 


3 

1* 


Ch.  2 
coord . 


Other 
officials 


Principals  Teachers 
4  5 


Community 


2* 


6 
3 

3 

2* 
1* 

2 


School 
board 
members 


Parents 


Civic 
groups/ 
businesses 


Other 
comm. 


Tied  rankings:    that  is,  the  same  percentage  of  districts  indicated  that  these  two  groups  played  a  very  important  role. 
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Involved  In  decisionmaking,  their  role  In  overall  allocation  decisions  Is 
not  great  In  most  cases,  whereas  their  role  In  school-level  Implementation 
decisions  Is  substantial,  especially  In  smaller  districts. 

The  following  analyses  explore  the  role  and  Interaction  of  these 
participant  groups  In  the  two  kinds  of  decisionmaking,  drawing  heavily  on 
what  we  learned  during  site  visits. 

On  the  basis  of  these  analyses.  It  will  be  apparent  that  a  few 
participant  types  exercise  considerable  Influence  over  allocation  decisions, 
while  most  others  participate  In  a  more  peripheral  way.  Implementation 
decisions  are  generally  the  province  of  school  staff,  with  varying  degrees 
of  Input  from  the  district  office,  depending  on  the  general  locus  of  control 
within  the  district. 

Making  Decisions  About  the  Allocation  of  Chapter  2  Funds 

Almost  by  definition,  the  federal  programs  coordinator  or  Chapter  2 
coordinator  Is  at  the  center  of  allocation  decisions.*    Frequently,  one  or 
two  others  join  the  Chapter  2  coordinator  as  central  players  In  allocation 
decisions — the  superintendent  (or  relevant  assistant  superintendent),  the 
Chapter  2  coordinator's  Immediate  superior  (e.g.,  the  federal  programs 
manager  In  larger  districts),  or  other  district  staff  with  a  particular 
interest  In  block  grant  funding.    It  Is  usual  for  these  Individuals  to  use  a 
high-level  group  such  as  the  superintendent's  cabinet  as  the  principal  forum 
for  considering  possibilities.    Some  examples  Illustrate  three  common 
patterns  of  district-level  participation  In  Chapter  2  decisions: 

.    One-person  show.    In  many  districts,  especially  In  smaller  or 

medium-sized  ones,  a  single  Individual  Is  the  driving  force  behind 
allocation  decisions.    In  some  cases  It  Is  the  superintendent  (or 


The  fact  that  "Chapter  2  coordinator"  was  not  ranked  more  frequently  as 
very  Important  probably  reflects  a  response  bias.    Chapter  2  coordinators, 
who  filled  out  the  questionnaire,  probably  underestimated  their  own 
significance  In  the  decisionmaking  process. 
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assistant  superintendent)  who  sees  Chapter  2  dollars  as  an 
opportunity  to  set  a  particular  program  in  motion  or  otherwise 
contribute  to  a  high-priority  activity.    More  often,  the  Chapter  2 
coordinator,  by  virtue  of  position  and  adnlnistrative  assignment 
(which  may  derive  from  an  antecedent  program  responsibility),  exerts 
primary  control  over  these  decisions  and  other  aspects  of  the 
decisionmaking  process — for  example,  who  is  kept  informed  about  the 
availability  amount  of  block  grant  funds. 

•  Pis trie t-level  insiders*  group.    Typically  through  informal 
consultation,  the  Chapter  2  coordinator  and  several  other  key 
administrators — some  with  responsibility  for  federal  and  state 
programs,  others  (perhaps  including  the  superintendent)  with 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  district's  core 
instructional  program — discuss  possibilities  for  the  use  of  the 
funds  and  arrive  at  some  consensus  among  themselves;  they 
subsequently  **sell**  the  idea  to  others,  whose  acquiescence  is 
necessary  for  the  idea  to  be  realized. 

•  Districtwlde  committee.    In  *5ome  instances,  a  powerful  districtwide 
committee  speaks  for  Chapter  2  funds  and  effectively  gains  control 
over  them.    We  saw  this  moct  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
committees  set  up  under  one  or  another  antecedent  program,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  districtwide  librarians*  committee  In  a  suburban 
Midwestern  district  described  by  one  committee  member  as  follows: 
'*The  librarians  are  very  possessive  about  their  Chapter  2  money  in 
this  district.    They  would  be  extremely  agitated  if  the  district 
would  choose  to  put  the  funds  into  other  areas.    The  district  would 
have  a  mutiny  on  its  hands.**    (The  Chapter  2  coordinator  had 
suggested  other  uses  but  gave  in  to  the  librarians*  pressure.) 

The  nucleus  of  district-level  decisionmakers  might  or  might  not  involve 
others,  depending  on  existing  traditions  and  mechanisms  of  decisionmaking  or 
the  internal  politics  of  the  district.    As  often  as  not,  we  found  evidence 
that  the  core  group  attempts  to  limit  participation  in  these  decisions,  for 
fear  of  losing  control  of  the  process.    These  decisionmakers  typically  are 
well  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  potential  uses  for  block  grant  funds  but  do 
not  wish  to  go  through  a  protracted  process  of  considering  all 
possibilities,  preferring  instead  to  focus  more  quickly  on  a  few  options 
they  consider  most  important.    Centralized  control  of  decisionmaking  (at 
least  for  allocation  decisions)  also  seems  to  be  associated  with  those 
districts  that  used  block  grant  funds  to  stimulate  innovations.  A 
superintendent  described  his  interest  in  the  block  grant  in  these  terms:  "I 
can  use  these  funds  to  get  things  going.    I  put  out  the  original  idea,  but 
leave  the  implementation  to  district  administrators." 
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The  Role  of  School  Staff  In  Allocation  Declsloas 


We  found  relatively  little  evidence  that  school  staff  are  consulted 
extensively  about  how  to  allocate  the  block  grant  funds,  even  though  a 
teacher  or  principal  Is  often  a  member  of  the  relevant  district  planning 
committee.    There  Is,  however,  considerable  difference  by  size  category:  In 
smaller  districts  with  only  a  few  schools,  school  staff  tend  to  play  a  more 
significant  role.    The  more  usual  scenarios  resembled  the  following 
situation  described  by  a  principal  In  a  large  district  located  In  a  small 
Midwestern  city: 

"You  know,  I  have  this  question.    Why  did  the  district  decide  on 
computers  versus  staff  development?    Probably;  what  happens:  someone 
Is  In  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.    I*m  not  complaining,  but  we 
don't  always  look  at  all  options*     [With  this  decision]  I  got  the 
feeling  the  decision  had  been  made*    No  one  asked  me:  hey,  what  do  you 
want  done  with  this  block  grant  money?" 

Telephone  survey  data,  which  focused  on  selected  Chapter  2-8upported 
programs  at  the  school  level  (remedial,  glf ted-and-talented,  and  computer 
applications),  suggests  that  a  third  to  half  of  these  schools  felt  no 
Involvement  In  decisions  about  Chapter  2  funds,  while  most  others  felt  that 
the  decisions  were  "joint,"  as  shown  In  Table  XI-2  on  the  next  page.  (Note 
that  these  data  do  not  differentiate  allocation  -crom  Implementation 
decisions.    Had  we  done  so,  the  percentage  of  schools  perceiving  that 
decisions  were  made  at  the  district  level  probably  would  Increase.) 

Further  data  from  the  telephone  survey  provide  a  more  detailed  picture 
of  the  way  school  staff  participate  in  the  consultation  process  under 
Chapter  2.    Only  a  third  of  our  respondents  (mostly  principals)  indicated 
that  they  or  their  staff  were  members  of  a  district  planning  or  advisory 
committee  for  Chapter  2,  as  shown  in  Table  XI-3,  while  three-fifths 
participated  in  a  districtwide  needs  assessment  to  decide  how  Chapter  2 
funds  should  be  used.    Interviews  suggest  that  this  kind  of  participation  is 
often  fairly  informal — for  example,  re^^ponding  to  a  question  at  a  monthly 
principals*  meeting— as  are  the  "other  discussions  with  the  district  about 
how  Chapter  2  funds  should  be  used"  that  four-fifths  of  the  school 
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Table  XI-2 


SCHOOL-LEVEL  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  LOCUS  OF  DECISIONMAKING 
FOR  SELECTED  CHAFi'ER  2 -SUP  PORTED  PROGRAMS 


Percent  of  schoola  that  indicate  Chapter  2 


decisions  are 

made  at« • • 

Type  of  Program 
^Number  of  Schools  Surveyed) 

. • .School 
Level 

...District 

Level 

. . .Jointly 

Gifted  and  talented  (n  «  79)* 

6% 

47% 

47% 

(100%) 

Remedial  (n  *  83)* 

9 

31 

60 

(100%) 

Computer  applications  (n  =  90)* 

13 

30 

57 

(100%) 

Sample  sizes  were  not  large  enough  to  make  national  estimates;  however, 
schools  were  chosen  randomly  to  reflect  major  variations  in  the  mail 
survey  sample.    See  appendix. 


respondents  reported  having.    Consultation  can  be  extensive  within  schools, 
for  example,  the  needs  assessments  conducted  by  some  of  our  respondents  to 
decide  how  school-level  Chapter  2  funds  (e.g.,  for  the  library)  should  be 
used — ^but  here,  the  assessment  processes  were  most  often  Informal  and  had  to 
do  with  the  details  of  implementation  rather  than  the  initial  decision  to 
pursue  one  activity  or  another. 

The  Role  of  the  School  Board 

Typically,  school  board  members  arr  not  active  participants  in  the 

district-level  decisionmaking  related  to  Chapter  2.    Few  of  the  school  board 

members  we  intervi«.wed ,  for  example,  had  detailed  knowledge  of  what 
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TABLE  XI-3 


SCHOOL  STAFF  ROLE  IN  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING 
FOR  SELECTED  ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 


Percentage  of  schools  usln^y  Chapter  2  funds  to  support 


Respondent  Hast* 


Computer 
applications 
(n  "  96**) 


Gifted  & 
talented 
(n  -  90**) 


Remedial 
(n  -  87**) 


Total 
(n  -  273**) 


Been  a  member  of  a  30  27  38  32 

district  planning  or 
advisory  committee  for 
Chapter  2 

Participated  in  a  60  55  67  61 

district-wide  needs 

assessment  for  the 

purpose  of  deciding  how 

Chapter  2  funds  should 

be  used 


Conducted  a  needs  62  57  70  63 

assessment  in  the 
school  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  how  Chapter  2 
funds  should  be  used 


Had  other  discussion  81  75  81  79 

with  the  district  about 
how  Chapter  2  funds 
should  be  used 


Respondents  were  mostly  principals,  or  else  were  within-scbool 
coordinators  of  the  activity  in  question. 

Number  of  schools  is  in  parentheses.    Sample  sizes  were  not  large  enough 
to  make  national  estimates;  however,  schools  were  chosen  randomly  to 
reflect  major  variations  in  the  mail  survey  sample.    See  Appendix  D. 
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Chapter  2  funds  supported;  some  were  not  sure  what  Chapter  2  was  (It  was  not 
unusual  for  interviewees  to  have  been  briefed  on  Chapter  2  by  district 
office  staff  prior  to  our  site  visit).    As  the  mail  survey  findings 
presented  in  Table  XI-4  suggest,  the  board *s  role  was  generally  to  approve 
recommendations  brought  to  it  by  district  administrators  or  else  just  to  be 
informed  about  what  Chapter  2  was  being  used  for.    In  only  a  small 
proportion  of  districts  did  board  members  debate  the  uses  of  funds. 

Comments  from  the  district  officials  and  board  members  we  interviewed 
explain  the  pattern.    A  board  president  in  a  suburban  district  spoke  for 
many  districts  as  she  described  her  board's  relationship  to  Chapter  2: 

As  for  our  involvement  with  Chapter  2,  the  only  thing  is  the 
application  each  year.    It  comes  as  a  recommendation  to  us  to  approve. 
The^e  was  never  an  instance  to  say  what  should  go  into  the 
program. ..the  Board  does  not  really  have  much  input.    We  think  that's 
why  vfe  hire  our  top  administrators....    People  are  not  much  concerned 
with  little  pots  of  money. 

Making  Decisions  About  the  Implementation  of  Chapter  2'*Supported  Activities 

Implementation  patterns  under  the  block  grant  are  far  more  varied  than 
allocation  decisions,  affording  many  more  opportunities  for  some  kind  of 
input  from  school  staff  or  parents.    The  manner  of  implementing  Chapter  2 
depends  on  the  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant.    The  diversity  of 
these  activities  and  the  profound  differences  in  district  population 
(reflecting  size  of  district,  setting,  student  population)  mean  that  the 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  Chapter  2  take  many  forms,  often  within  the 
same  district.    Some  typical  examples  capture  the  range  of  implementation 
arrangements  and  the  ways  in  which  various  participants  might  be  involved: 

•    Support  for  libraries  and  media  centers.    Librarians  or  media  center 
directors  are  the  key  participants  in  the  implementation  of  this 
kind  of  activity.    Parents  can  volunteer  to  work  in  libraries  and, 
by  so  doing,  have  the  opportunity  to  influence  the  way  Chapter  2 
funds  contribute  to  the  library's  collection. 
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Table  XI-4 

SCHOOL  BOARD'S  ROLE  IN  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING 


Pfercentage  of  districts  In  which  the  school  board. 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Debated 
the  uses  of 
Chapter  2  funds 

18 


18 
18 

13 


14 


10 


18 


14 


Approved 
budgets  for 
Chapter  2 
programs/ 
purchases 

91 


91 
91 

79 


76 
64 
63 
67 


Received 
Information 
about  Chapter  2 
programs 
purchases 

85 


86 
86 

94 


86 
82 

77 
81 
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.    Computer  applications ♦    Computer  hardware  or  software  purchases  made 
with  Chapter  2  funds  and  their  subsequent  use  typically  are  guided 
by  district  and  school-lev^l  committees  composed  of  Interested 
teachers  and  administrators*    Teachers  that  are  particularly 
Interested  In  computers  (e.g.,  elementary  learning  center 
coordinators,  junior  high  mathematics  teachers)  typically  take  the 
lead  In  developing  the  actual  applications •    Parents  may  advise  on 
computer  purchases  (If  they  are  knowledgeable)  or  may  tutor  students 
In  computer  labs. 

•    Curriculum  development.    Chapter  2  funds  support  various  kinds  of 
curriculum  Improvement  efforts,  typically  carried  out  by  small 
wrltJpg  teams  composed  of  selected  teachers  and  district  curriculum 
supervisors.    Parents*  advice  might  be  sought  In  the  design  of 
curricula,  for  example,  as  draft  curricula  are  bei,     reviewed  and 
revised. 

As  these  examples  show,  school  staff  (and  sometimes  staff  from  the 
district  level)  tend  to  have  more  significant  Input  than  other  types  of 
participants  Into  Implementation  decisions,  principally  because  most 
actlvltle.'*  supported  by  the  block  grant  are  carried  out  In  the  school. 
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XII    PARENT  AND  CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  DECISIONMAKING* 


Federal  legislation  and  guidelines  explicitly  encourage  districts  to 
consult  systematically  with  parents  about  the  uses  of  block  grant  funds  and 
to  Involve  them  In  the  design  and  Implementation  of  activities  supported  by 
Chapter  2.    Federal  guidance  also  encourages  districts  to  make  Information* 
This  section  will  examine  the    extent  to  which  the  legislative  Intent  Is 
reflected  In  district  actions,  parent  (or  citizen)  participation,  and 
community  Influence  on  program-related  decisionmaking.    As  the  findings  In 
the  preceding  section  suggest,  parents  and  other  citizens  are  not  heavily 
Involved  In  the  local  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  process  In  most  districts. 
We  explore  below  the  various  forms  that  Involvement  takes  and  the 
explanations  for  districts*  actions  and  parents*  response. 

Summary 

The  analyses  reported  In  this  section  support  the  following  findings. 
First,  regarding  what  districts  do  to  encourage  parents  or  citizens  to 
participate  In  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  or  to  Inform  them  about  Chapter  2, 
we  found  that: 

(1)  Presentation  of  Chapter  2  plans  at  a  school  board  meeting  Is  the 
most  commonly  reported  form  of  **consultatlon**  with  parents  and  the 
community  (used  In  appro^'lmately  two'-thlrds  of  all  districts), 
followed  by  use  of  an  existing  advisory  committee  (In  nearly 
two-fifths  of  all  districts,  PTA  meetings  (In  approximately 
one-quarter  of  districts),  and  ^^consultation  with  Individuals"  (In 
approximately  one-fifth).    Chapter  2-related  Issues  are  typically 
a  minor  part  of  the  agenda  for  one  or  several  meetings. 

(2)  Approximately  one-fifth  of  all  districts  have  set  up  a  committee 
or  advisory  group  specifically  for  Chapter  2. 

(3)  Where  districts  try  to  Involve  parents  In  more  different  ways,  the 
level  of  parent  Involvement  tends  to  be  higher  (this  result  may 
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reflect  the  effedt  of  district  actions,  parent  and  citizen 
advocacy,  or  both). 

Second,  our  findings  about  districts'  efforts  to  inform  parents  or 
citizens  about  Chapter  2  parallel  those  concerning  consultation  mechanisms: 

(4)  Districts  tend  to  invest  relatively  little  in  efforts  to  inform 
the  public  about  Chapter  2  and  what  it  supports  in  the  district • 
Approximately  half  of  all  districts  make  budget  information  or 
Chapter  2  applications  available  to  interested  poarents  or 
citizens;  a  smaller  percentage  provide  evaluations,  newsletters, 
or  information  about  students  served,  though  these  communication 
devices  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  longer  programs  to  which 
Chapter  2  contributes. 

(5)  Districts  that  make  information  available  are  more  likely  to  have 
parents  or  citizens  involved.  The  more  types  of  information  they 
provide,  the  more  likely  parents  will  be  actively  involved. 

Third,  regarding  explanations  for  district  actions,  we  found  that: 

(6)  District  actions  to  involve  parents  tend  to  be  limited,  due  to: 

(a)  The  small  amounts  of  money, 

(b)  Precedents  established  under  antecedent  programs, 

(c)  District  philosophy  about  relations  with  the  community, 

(d)  Lack  of  explicit  federal  regulations,  and 

(e)  Inattention  by  the  state. 

Fourth,  our  analysis  of  parent  or  citizen  participation  in 
decisionmaking  suggested  that: 

(7)  Parents  and  citizens  tend  not  to  be  heavily  involved  in  formal 
Chapter  2  decisionmaking  processes,  particularly  in  smaller 
districts,  not  do  they  typically  seek  to  participate  in  these 
processes.    Parents  tend  to  be  more  active  in  larger  districts, 
especially  the  largest  surburban  ones,  where  more  money  is 
involved,  and  also  where  controversy,  programs  changes,  antecedent 
program  traditions,  and  a  higher  community  socioeconcJiic  level 
encourage  active  participation. 

(8)  Among  districts  in  which  parents  or  citizens  do  take  an  active 
part  in  block  grant  decisionmaking,  no  one  kind  of  group  seems  to 
predominate:    Chapter  2  coordinators  report  that  poor  parents,  for 
example,  are  as  often  represented  as  affluent  ones. 

Fifth,  regarding  the  factors  affecting  patterns  of  involvement,  we 
found  that: 
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(9)  The  generally  low  level  of  Involvement  can  be  traced  to  a  series 
of  factors  (they  parallel  the  explanations  for  district  actions 
above)  Including: 

(a)  The  relatively  small  amount  of  funds,  especially  in  smaller 
districts, 

(b)  Local  officials*  perception  that  citizens  are  satisfied  with 
current  programs  and  feel  no  need  to  become  involved, 

(c)  The  fact  that  program  goals  did  not  change  much  from 
antecedent  prograsms,  especially  In  larger  districts, 

(d)  The  general  lack  of  pubnlic  interesting  in,  or  awareness  of, 
Chapter  2  (as  perceived  by  Chapter  2  coordinators), 
especially  in  smaller  districts. 

(e)  The  small  (or  lack  of)  investment  in  parent  involvement  by 
the  district,  due  to  its  belief  that  this  would  not  be 
helpful,  would  be  more  effort  than  it  was  worth,  would  raise 
community  expectations  unrealistically,  or  would  be  difficult 
to  do. 

Finally,  regarding  the  influence  of  parents  and  citizens  on  Chapter  2 
decisions,  we  found  that: 

(10)  For  the  most  part,  there  was  little  evidence  that  parents  directly 
influenced  Chapter  2  decisions.    However,  they  do  have  some 
indirect  Influence  on  these  decisions.    Community  preferences,  for 
example,  appear  to  be  a  major  decisionmaking  factor  in 
approximately  a  quarter  of  all  districts — more  so  in  larger 
districts,  especially  the  largest  suburban  districts. 

(11)  To  accommodate  community  preferences,  district  decisionmakers 
apparently  use  Chapter  2  funds  to  address  salient  concerns  voiced 
by  community  members,  but  not  typically  on  the  basis  of  a 
systematic  review  of  these  concerns.    District  decisionmakers  do 
not  (or  cannot)  attend  to  all  community  Interests. 

District  Actions  to  Solicit  Parent  or  Citizen  Input  in 
the  Local  Chapter  2  Decisionmaking  Process 


Districts  interpret  requirements  for  "systematic  consultation" 
differently.    As  a  consequence,  the  methods  used  to  involve  parents  and 
other  citizens  in  the  local  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  process  vary 
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considerably  across  districts.    As  can  be  seen  In  Table  XII-1,  by  far  the 
most  prevalent  method  of  soliciting  parent  and  citizen  Input  Is  through 
school  board  meetings.    Case  study  data  suggests  thc^t  this  mechanism  offers 
little  opportunity  for  "consultation"  of  any  kind  (a  fa'^t  anticipated  by 
federal  nonregulatory  guidance,  which  suggests  that  this  Is  not  a 
satisfactory  way  of  consulting  with  parents)    At  such  a  meeting,  district 
administrators  typically  present  the  district *s  Chapter  2  application  and 
summarize  the  plan  for  using  the  funds;  community  members  attending  the 
meeting  may  have  aopportunlty  for  comment,  but  not  a  chance  for  significant 
Input  Into  the  decisionmaking  process.    (Section  XI  has  already  demonstrated 
the  generally  limited  role  of  school  boards  In  Chapter  2  affairs.)  PTA 
meetings,  used  In  approximately  a  fifth  of  all  districts,  resemble  school 
board  meetings  as  a  vehicle  for  soliciting  advice  from  parents. 


Table  XV-1 

MECHANISMS  FOR  CONSULTING  WITH  PARENTS  AND  CITIZENS 
REGARDING  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING 


Percent  of 

Method  of  Consultation  all  districts 

School  board  meetings  62 
Existing  advisory  committee 

(created  before  Chapter  2)  37 

Consultation  with  Individuals  26 

PTA  meetings  22 

Chapter  2  advisory  committee  21 

Parent  or  community  survey  9 

Other  consultation  mechanism  6 

No  consUi.tatlon  11 
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Approximately  a  fifth  of  districts  (21%)  create  parent /citizen 
advisory  committees  specifically  for  Chapter  2.    These  groups  obvious 
focus  more  directly  and  centrally  on  Issues  related  to  Chapter  2,  but 
case  study  evidence  suggests  that  meetings  of  these  committees  are  not 
always  well  attended.    More  typically.  Chapter  2  Is  added  to  the  agenda 
of  existing  parent/citizen  advisory  committees,  for  example,  parent 
advisory  councils  set  up  for  the  Chapter  1  program,  dlstrlctwlde 
curriculum  committees,  or  advisory  groups  set  up  under  antecedent 
programs.    Chapter  2  matters  tend  to  be  a  relatively  small  part  of 
concerns  addressed  by  these  groups. 


Districts  often  do  more  than  one  thing  to  Involve  parents.    The  more 

avenues  open  to  parent  and  citizen  Input,  the  more  likely  It  Is  that 

parents  and  citizens  actively  seek  to  be,  and  become.    Involved  In  the 
decisionmaking  process  as  shown  1p  Table  XII-2) . 


Table  XII-2 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  CONSULTATION 
MECHANISMS  AND  PARENT  OR  CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT 


Number  of  different 
consultation  methods 
used  by  the  district  to 
Involve  parents  or  citizens 


1-2 


3-5 
6-7 


Percent  of  districts  reporting  ... 


Parents  not 
actively  Involved 

100 

88 

75 

43 


Parents 
actively  Involved 

0 

12 

25 

57 


The  questionnaire  Item  permitted  respondents  to  check  as  many  of 
the  following  mechanisms  as  applied:    community  survey.  Chapter  2 
committee,  PTA  meetings,  existing  advisory  committee,  consultation  with 
Individuals,  school  board  meetings,  and  other  consultation. 

The  degree  of  active  Involvement  resulted  from  splitting  a  four-point 
scale  at  the  midpoint. 
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The  pattern  suggested  by  the  table  Is  not  necessarily  a  one-way 
relationship.    The  number  of  mechanisms  used  by  the  district  may  be  as  much 
a  result,  as  a  cause,  of  the  active  involvement  of  parents  or  citizens* 

District  Actions  to  Inform  the  Public  About  Chapter  2 

Our  findings  about  districts*  efforts  to  inform  the  public  about 
Chapter  2  and  what  it  is  supporting  poarallel  the  patterns  just  described 
for  mechanisms  of  consultation.    Our  analyses  of  this  topic,  presented  more 
fully  in  another  report  (see  Blakely  and  Steams,  1986),  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 


•    Approximately  half  of  all  districts  make  Chapter  2  applications  or 
budget  information  available  to  the  public.    ("Making  information 
available"  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  active  process;  rather,  it 
often  meant  "being  willing  to  share  information  when  requested.)  A 
smaller  proportion — between  one-quarter  and  one-third — provide 
evaluations,  newsletters,  or  information  on  students  to  interested 
parents  or  community  members.    Larger  districts  are  more  likely  to 
make  available  some  kinds  of  information  about  Chapter  2  and  what  it 
supports. 

.    Information  about  Chapter  2  and  what  it  supports  is  often  part  of 
communication  to  the  public  about  larger  programs  to  which  the  block 
grant  contributes. 

.    Districts  that  make  information  available  to  the  public  about 
Chapter  2  and  what  it  supports  are  more  likely  to  have  parents 
actively  involved  in  decisionmaking.    A  similar  pattern  applies  to 
districts  that  make  more  types  of  information  available  to  the 
public. 

Explanations  for  District  Actions 

The  overall  pattern  is  this:    districts  tend  to  invest  little  effort  in 
consulting  with  parents  or  in  informing  them  about  Chapter  2  and  what  it 
supports.    Five  factors  appeared  most  responsible  for  this  overall  pattern 
(see  Blakely  and  Steams,  1986,  for  more  detail  on  these): 

.    Small  amount  of  funding.    Chapter  2  funding  (between  7  and  9  dollars 
per  pupil)  is  perceived  as  a  small  grant,  and  therefore,  not  worth 
the  effort  of  consulting  with  the  community. 
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•  Precendents  establlghed  under  antecedent  programs.    Most  districts 
did  not  have  programs  such  as  ESAA,  Teacher  Corps,  or  ESEA,  Title  II 
(Basic  Skills  Improvement)  that  encouraged  active  parent  involvement 
through  elected  councils  or  other  means.    Instead,  they  made 
decisions  about  the  federal  funds  without  advice  from  the  community 
and  see  no  need  of  this  advice  under  the  block  grant. 

•  District  Philosophy.    Many  district  administrators  believe  that 
parents  or  other  citizens  do  not  belong  In  the  district's 
decisionmaking  process  (  afeeling  that  is  often  shared  by  community 
members),  for  various  reasons,  discussed  later  In  this  section. 

•  Lack  of  explicit  regulations.    The  fact  that  ECIA  did  not  require 
any  particular  form  of  parent  Involvement  was  taken  as  permission  by 
some  districts  to  drop  existing  advisory  groups  and  by  others  as  a 
message  that  little  effort  was  needed  in  this  area. 

•  Inattention  by  the  state.    The  involvement  of  parents  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  matter  emphasized  in  state  monitoring  (where  this 
exists)  or  guidelines. 

Extent  and  Nature  of  Parent  and  Citizen  Involvement 

As  the  pattern  of  findings  about  consultation  mechanisms  and  efforts  to 
inform  the  public  may  suggest,  the  level  of  parent  or  citizen  involvement  in 
the  district  decisionmaking  process  concerning  the  use  of  Chapter  2  funds  is 
generally  low.    Survey  results  on  parents  seeking  involvement,  on  the  kinds 
of  people  involved  In  Chapter  2  decisions,  and  on  participant  groups 
influencing  decisions  (summarized  in  Section  XI),  although  varying  by 
district  size,  consistently  show  low  levels  of  parent  or  citizen  Involvement. 

Survey  data  regarding  the  extent  to  which  parents  or  other  citizens  are 
actively  involved  In  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  shows  the  basic  pattern  across 
district  size  categories.    As  Table  XII-3  shows  the  generally  low  level  of 
active  participation  in  the  decisionmaking  process  decreases  as  district 
enrollment  gets  smaller.    The  most  active  Involvement  occurs  in  very  large 
suburban  districts;  the  least  active,  in  very  small  districts  (almost  all  of 
which  are  located  In  small  rural  communities  or  sparsely  populated  counties). 

Based  on  survey  and  case  study  data,  larger  districts  appear  to  be 
responsive  to  some  local  constituency  groups  and  generally  Involving 
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selected  parents  and  citizens  in  Chapter  2  program  decisions  more  often  than 
smaller  districts.    However,  smaller  districts  typically  administer  programs 
of  relatively  small  dollar  amounts  and  often  face  a  situation  in  which 
p::.i:ents  seem  less  inclined  to  be  directly  involved  in  the  district 
decisionmaking  process. 

Although  thfeir  level  or  participation  varies  by  district  size,  the 
types  of  parents  or  citizens  involved  in  the  decisionmaking  process  do  not 
vary  b>  the  segment  of  the  community  they  represent  or  by  district  size. 
Parents  representing  particular  ethnic  groups  are  slightly  more  likely  to  be 
involved  in  the  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  process  in  very  large  districts 
where  they  are  active,  the  affluent,  the  poor,  those  representing  particular 
constituent  groups  or  antecedent  programs  seem  equally  likely  to  be 
participants  in  the  process  and  their  rates  of  involvement  do  not  vary 
considerably  by  district  enrollment.    This  does  not  imply  that  districts  are 
equally  attentive  to  the  needs  of  all  these  groups,  especially  in  the  more 
heterogeneous  districts  with  many  needs.    Typically,  district  uses  of 
Chapter  2  funds  may  respond  to  one  or  two  salient  special  needs,  at  most. 

Analyses  reported  in  another  report  from  the  National  Study  (Blakely 
and  Steams,  1986)  indicates  that  on  the  whole  parents  and  citizen  groups 
have  not  sought  an  active  role  in  Chapter  2-'related  affairs,  although  there 
are  important  variations  by  district  size.    Specifically,  we  found  that: 

.    Parents  and  citizens  typically  do  not  seek  active  involvement.  Only 
14%  of  all  districts  report  that  active  involvement  was  sought; 
however,  the  percentage  is  higher  in  larger  districts,  especially 
the  largest  suburban  districts  (enrollments  exceeding  25,000),  where 
it  was  40Z. 

.    The  factors  that  stimulate  parents  to  seek  (and  attain)  an  active 
role  in  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  include  geographic  concentration  of 
the  community,  antecedent  program  advisory  patterns,  the  size  of  the 
Chapter  2  grant,  the  degree  of  controversy  over  programs  supported 
by  Chapter  2,  major  changes  in  funding  under  the  block  grant,  and 
the  general  socioeconomic  and  educational  I'^vel  of  the  community. 
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Table  XII-3 


DEGREE  TO  WHICH  PARENTS  ARE  ACTIVELY  INVOLVED 
IN  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING,  BY  DISTRICT  SIZE 


Size  of  District 
(Enrollment)  

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 


Median  index  of  parent 
Ie'   '.vement*  (values 
range  from  0  to  9  

1.9 


2.0 
1.9 
1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.0 


Percent  of  districts 
Reporting  that  parents 
are  actively  involved 

31 


25 
40 
15 


18 


15 


11 


All  districts 


1.3 


14 


Index  of  parent  involvement  summed  and  questionnaire  items  that  indicated 
different  ways  in  which  parents  or  citizens  could  participate  in  Chapter 
2-related  matters.    Maximum  value  was  9.    See  Blakely  and  Steams,  1986. 


Factors  Affecting  Patterns  of  Involvement 

Mail  survey  responses  summarize  succinctly  the  major  factors  that 
explain  the  general  lack  of  public  involvement.    The  most  commoii  response 
was  that  award  amounts  were  too  small  to  evoke  much  public  interest, 
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especially  in  the  smaller  districts  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  XII-A. 
Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  very  small  districts  (which  received 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year  under  Chapter  2,  on  average)  indicated  that 
the  small  size  of  Chapter  2  grants  affected  the  interest  of  parents  and 
citizens  in  Chapter  2  decisions  and  the  district's  motivation  to  involve 
them.    By  contrast,  only  a  third  of  the  largest  districts  (which  received 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  average)  indicated  the  same. 

Larger  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  cite  parent/citizen 
satisfaction  with  current  district  policies  regarding  the  use  of  Chapter  2 
funds  and  the  fact  that  program  goals  did  not  change.    Because  they  tended 
to  lose  funds  In  the  transition  from  antecedent  categorical  programs  to 
Chapter  2,  as  described  in  Section  II,  larger  districts  were  often  unable  to 
consider  many  alternatives  other  than  to  cut  existing  programs  while  trying 
to  retain  as  many  services  as  possible.    Smaller  districts,  which  typically 
received  an  increase  in  funds,  were  in  a  position  to  use  the  funds  to 
address  new  goals. 

Chapter  2  coordinators  frequently  perceive  the  level  of  interest  in  and 
awareness  of,  Chapter  2  to  be  low  and  cite  this  is  a  reason  for  little 
parent  or  citizen  involvement  in  approximately  a  quarter  to  two-fifths  of 
all  districts.    Site  visits  made  it  clear  that  the  level  of  community 
interest  and  awareness  derives  in  part  from  the  amount  of  funding  and  the 
lack  of  visible  identity  for  the  bli      grant,  which  is  not  aimed  at  any 
particular  need  or  target  group.    District  actions  probably  contribute  as 
well,  to  the  situation:  community  members  are  unlikely  to  be  aware  of 
Chapter  2  if  district  staff  do  little  to  consult  with  them  or  inform  them. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  self -reported  percentage  (14%)  of  districts 
indicating  that  their  own  lack  of  effort  contributed  to  the  low  levels  of 
parent  participation  under  estimates  the  importance  of  this  factor. 
District  officials  we  interviewed  on  site  were  typically  candid  about  the 
matter,  such  as  one  Superintendent  who  said,  "why  haven't  we  gotten  parents 
involved  in  Chapter  2?    Probably  we  haven't  gone  out  and  gotten  them." 
Interviewees  gave  various  reasons  for  their  (lack  of)  efforts,  among  them: 
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.    Fear  of  raising  conununity  expectations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
resources  Chapter  2  provides. 

•    A  belief  that  parental  advice  would  not  be  helpful  or  eductionally 
sound • 

.    Confusion  about  who  the  district  should  consult,  given  that  block 
grant  funds  could  be  used  for  almost  any  aspect  of  the  instructional 
program . 

.    An  expectation  (based  on  experience  with  other  federal  programs) 
thai  the  response  from  parents  would  be  poor,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
district  tried. 

Influence  of  Parents  and  Citizens  on  Chapter  2  Decisions 


Although  parents  and  citizens  have  not  been  heavily  involved  as 
participants  in  the  formal  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  process  and  have  not 
directly  influenced  decisions  in  most  districts,  there  is  evidence  from  both 
the  mail  survey  and  site  visits,  that  parents  have    some  indirect  influence 
on  local  Chapter  2  program  decisions.    '"Community  preferences"  was  the 
fourth  most  frequently  cited  factor  affecting  district  decisions  (28S'  of  all 
districts)  out  of  12  possibilities,  including  factors  such  as  increases  or 
decreases  in  funds,  the  desire  to  continue  antecedent  programs,  or  the 
overall  educational  priorities  of  the  district.    Site  visit  data  indicates 
that  district  decisionmakers  are  often  responsive  to  a  vocal  segment  of  the 
community  as  they  decide  what  to  do  with  block  grant  funds. 


The  kind  of  conununity  preferences  to  which  district  decisionmakers 
listen  tend  to  be  salient  concerns  expressed  about  the  district's 
educational  program  as  a  whole.    For  example, 


In  a  small  rural  community,  parents  were  vocal  about  the  need  for 
more  remediation  when  a  new  state  mandate  prohibited  promoting 
students  who  failed  the  state  competency  tests.    Here,  Chapter  2 
funds  were  used  to  beef  up  the  Chapter  1  reading  program. 

In  one  large  midwestem  district,  the  presence  of  high-technology 
industry  and  the  upwardly  mobile  suburban  population  employed  by  It 
influenced  the  local  district's  decisions  regarding  the  use  of 
Chapter  2  funds  to  promote  the  introduction  of  microcomputers  into 
the  classroom. 
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Table  XII-4 


DISTRICTS*  EXPLANATIONS  FOR  LACK  OF  PARENT  AND  CITIZEN 
INVOL\'LMENT  IN  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percent  of  districts  Indicating  reason 


Size  of  District 
{Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 


Award 
amount 

too 
small 

33 


36 
29 
41 

57 

55 

77 


Citizens 
satisfied 

with 
programs 

62 


50 
77 
70 


66 


56 


51 


Program 

goals 
did  not 
change 

58 


70 
41 
54 


48 


38 


30 


Low 
public 
interest/ 
awareness 


27 

25 
30 
37 

28 

32 

39 


LEA  didn't 
encourage 

public 
Involvement 


12 

14 
8 

16 


15 


16 


All  districts 


64 


56 


37 


34 


14 
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The  proportion  of  districts  citing  community  influence  as  an  important 
Chapter  2  decisionmaking  factor  was  greater  in  larger  districts  than  in 
smaller  districts,  as  demonstrated  in  Table  XII-5).    Nonetheless,  in  small 
districts  the  school  system  is  often  such  a  focal  point  of  the  entire 
community  that  some  indirect  influence  naturally  occurs,  at  least  regarding 
general  educational  priorities. 


Table  XII-5 


COMMUNITY  PREFERENCES  AS  A  FACTOR 
INFLUENCING  LOCAL  USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Percent  of  districts  reporting 

community  preferences 
as  a  very  important  factor  in 
Chapter  2  Decisionmaking 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
Urban 


33 


41 


Suburban 


50 


Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 


37 


Medium 


36 


(2,500  to  9,999) 


Small 

(600  to  2,499) 


28 


Very  small 
(Under  600) 


23 


All  districts 


28 
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XIII    LOCAL  EVALUATION 


One  type  of  local  administrative  activity  under  the  hlock  grant — 
evaluation — la  noticeably  more  problematic  than  others  (except  for  the 
administration  of  services  for  private  school  students,  discussed  in  Section 
XVI).    Local  evaluation  is  not  required  by  Chapter  2;  however,  districts 
must  keep  records  that  may  be  required  of  them  for  evaluative  purposes  by 
stat^  education  agencies  (SEAs).    In  practice,  SEAs  determine  how  much  or 
how  little  evaluation  districts  must  do  under  the  block  grant.    Beyond  that, 
what  districts  do  to  evaluate  Chapter  2  reflects  local  traditions  and 
beliefs  in  the  value  of  this  activity. 

We  review  in  this  section  our  findings  about  the  extent  and  nature  of 
local  evaluation  under  Chapter  2  and  the  audiences  for  it,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  factors  that  influence  districts'  evaluation  efforts. 

Summary 

Our  findings  in  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  First, 
regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  Chapter  2  evaluation  and  the  audiences 
for  it,  we  found  that: 

(1)  Formal  evaluation  of  some  or  all  of  the  uses  of  the  Cha-^ter  2 
funds  is  relatively  unusual  (respondents  in  only  a  tentu  of  ail 
districts  reported,  for  example,  that  they  formally  evaluate  all 
of  their  uses  of  these  funds).    More  typically,  districts  collect 
simple  statistics  about  participants  and  purchases  (in 
approximately  two-fifths  of  all  districts)  or  gather  informal 
feedback  for  internal  use  only  on  activitiea  supported  by  the 
block  grant  (in  88%  of  all  districts). 

(2)  Structured  evaluation  of  block  grant  support  is  more  likely  to  be 
done  in  larger  districts  (which  have  more  to  evaluate  and  more 
resources  or  expertise  to  do  it  with). 
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(3)    The  demand  for  evaluative  Information  at  the  local  level  Is  not 
extensive.    Chapter  2  coordinators  In  a  quarter  of  all  districts 
Indicate  that  nobody  has  expressed  an  Interest  In  this 
Information.    Elsewhere,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  audiences 
are  the  superintendent  and  the  state  department  of  education,  each 
In  44Z  of  all  districts.    Interest  among  parents,  other  community 
members,  and  private  school  officials  Is  generally  low.  Where 
audience  Interest  Is  more  extensive,  districts  are  more  likely  to 
formally  evaluate  Chapter  2. 

Second,  regarding  our  analyses  of  Influences  on  local  Chapter  2 
evaluations,  we  Identified  five  factors.  In  addition  to  the  Interest 
expressed  by  various  audiences,  that  shape  what  districts  do  to  evaluate 
their  uses  of  Chapter  2  and  how  they  do  It: 


(4)  District  administrators  take  their  cue  from  state  requests  for 
evaluative  Information  (as  required  by  ECIA  law).  These 
requirements  vary  considerably  across  states,  from  those  that  ask 
for  evaluation  designs  as  part  of  the  district *s  application  for 
funds  to  those  that  require  nothing. 

(5)  Local  traditions  about  the  value  of  evaluation  and  the  appropriate 
approaches  to  It  partially  determine  how  much  districts  will 
Invest  In  this  activity. 

(6)  The  amount  of  resourced  available  to  districts  from  Chapter  2  (or 
elsewhere)  affects  perceptions  of  the  Importance  of.  evaluation  and 
the  wherewithal  to  carry  it  out.    (Only  the  largest  districts  use 
Chapter  2  funds  for  evaluation  In  significant  numbers;  a  quarter 
of  them  do  so) . 

(7)  The  availability  of  expertise  makes  a  difference.,  too:  Local 
staff  often  feel  they  lack  exp^ertlse  in  evaluation,  especially  In 
smaller  districts,  and  conseqmintly  do  not  carry  out  evaluations* 

(8)  From  the  perspective  of  many  local  administrators,  certain  types 
of  block  grant  support  (e.g.,  for  materials  or  equipment 
acquisition)  are  less  susceptible  to  evaluation  than  others  and 
consequently  are  not  evaluated,  because  these  administrators  do 
not  believe  It  Is  possible  or  meaningful  to  do  so. 


The  Nature  of  Local  Evaluation  and  the  Audiences  for  It 

As  Table  XIII-1  shows,  formal  evaluation  of  seme  or  all  of  the 
activities  supported  by  Chapter  2  Is  relatively  unusual.    Fewer  than  a 
quarter  of  all  districts  nationwide  engage  In  formal  efforts,  and  only 
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Table  XIII-1 

EVALUATION  OF  ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED  BY  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percentage  of  districts  in  each  size  category 
that  evaluate  their  use  of  Chapter  2  funds  by... 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 
(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 
(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 
(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Gathering  Collecting 
informal  simple 

feedback  statistics 

on  uses  describing 

of  the  purchases  or 

funds  participants 


78 


69 
88 

79 


86 


88 


91 


88 


70 


67 
M 

62 


60 
47 
26 
42 


Conducting  formal 
evaluations  of . . . 

Some  uses     All  uses 


48 


57 
38 

41 


34 
23 
5 
19 


24 


23 
24 


13 
8 
9 

10 
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one-tenth  formally  evaluate  all  uses  of  Chapter  2,    More  typically, 
districts  simple  statistics  are  collected  about  pamicipauts  or  purchases 
(in  approximately  two-fifths  of  all  districts)  or  informal  feedback  gathered 
on  Chapter  2-supported  activities  (in  almost  nine-tenths  of  all  districts)* 
Districts  typically  gather  information  for  their  own  internal  purposes 
through  conversations  between  the  Chapter  2  coordinators  and  school  staff, 
principals*  meetings ,  or  meetings  of  rele^'ant  district  committees.  The 
other,  more  formal,  approaches  to  evaluation  usually  result  in  some  form  of 
document  (e.g.,  a  report  to  the  school  board,  an  annual  evaluation  report 
for  the  SEA)  that  can  be  shared  with  various  audiences  inside  and  outside 
the  district.    By  contrast,  in  smaller  districts,  when  we  asked  on-site  how, 
for  example,  additional  library  purchases  or  new  middle-school  computers 
were  being  evaluated,  we  often  got  blank  stares. 

Across  all  districts.  Chapter  2  coordinators  tend  not  to  perceive 
widespread  demand  for  local  evaluative  information  about  Chapter  2-supported 
activities,  as  Table  XIII-2  indicates.    The  general  interest  in  evaluation 
of  Chapter  2  is  low,  especially  by  parents,  other  community  members,  or 
private  school  officials.    The  two  most  frequent  audiences  are  the 
super  in  ten  Jf»Tit  and  the  state  education  agracy.    The  interest  these  two 
audiences  have  in  evaluation  ranges  from  genuine  curiosity  in  the  usefulness 
of  block  grant  funding  to  support  for  evaluation  as  a  bureaucratic  ritual* 
This  could  lead  to  anomalies,  as  in  the  case  of  one  state  we  visited  where 
the  SEA  requires  districts  to  conduct  and  submit  a  yearly  evaluation  but 
does  not  read  them;  SEA  staff  believe  the  exercise  is  for  the  districts*  own 
good.    In  the  three  districts  wa  visited  within  the  state,  however,  district 
staff  believe  that  they  are  doing  the  evaluation  only  to  satisfy  a  state 
requirement  and  consequently  Wike  no  use  of  the  evaluation  results 
themselves. 

Nonetheless,  the  table  suggests  that  where  there  is  interest  among  a 
variety  of  audiencea  in  some  kind  of  evaluative  information,  districts 
respond  in  kind.    For  example,  in  districts  which  collect  simple  statistics 
on  purchases  and  participants,  school  board  members,  district  school  staff, 
and  parents  have  more  frequently  indicated  a  desire  for  this  information 
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Table  XIII-2 

AUDIENCES  FOR  LOCAL  EVALUATION  OF  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  ACTIVITIES 


Audiences 


Percentage  Indicating  that  each  audience  nas  expressed  an 
 Interest  In  Chapter  2  evaluations  among,,,  


All 
districts 


Districts  that 
collect  simple 
statistics  on  uses 
of  funds 


Districts  that 
do  formal  evaluations 
of  all  uses 
of  funds 


District  Level 


School  board  30 

Superintendent  44 
Other  district 

administrators  20 


37 
48 

24 


43 
68 

27 


School  Level 

Principals 
Teachers 

Community 


26 
27 


31 
27 


37 
36 


Parents 

Other  community 
members 


11 
3 


17 
2 


28 
7 


Other 


State  department 

of  education  44 
Private  school 

officials  2 
Others  2 


51 

2 
4 


65 

2 
2 


Nobody  has 
expressed 
Interest  In 

evaluation  25  18  12 
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than  In  other  districts.    Furthermore,  the  more  that  audiences  of  all  kinds 
ezprec^s  an  Interest  In  evaluations  the  more  likely  that  the  district  does 
formal  Chapter  2  evaluations* 

Influences  on  Local  Evaluation 

In  addition  to  the  Interest  In  evaluation  expressed  by  the  audiences 
mentioned  above,  our  analyses  suggest  that  five  factors  shape  districts* 
approaches  to  evaluation  under  the  educatloi.  block  grant: 

State  requirements 

•  Local  "climate"  for  evaluation 

•  The  availability  of  resources  for  evaluation 

•  The  availability  of  local  evaluation  expertise 

.    Beliefs  about  the  feasibility  of  evaluating  Chapter  2  support  for 
certain  types  of  educational  activities. 

First,  and  probably  most  Important,  districts  take  their  cue  from  the 
state  education  agency,  which.  In  accordance  with  ECIA  law  and  regulations, 
may  require  evaluative  Information  from  the  district.    In  some  states  this 
takes  the  form  of  a  simple  questionnaire,  for  example,  soliciting  numbers  of 
participants  or  attitudes  about  the  block  grant's  usefulness.    Other  SEAs 
ask  districts  to  propose  an  evaluation  design  as  part  of  their  applications 
for  funds,  but  leave  each  district  to  devise  Its  own  approach  to  evaluation, 
on  the  theory  that  the  spirit  of  the  block  grant  implies  flexibility  in 
evaluation  as  in  other  areas  of  local  operations.    Still  other  states, 
believing  that  evaluation  constitutes  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  local 
level,  require  little  or  no  evaluation  of  their  districts.    Districts,  on 
their  part,  Interpret  this  approach  as  a  signal  that  the  state  doesn't  care 
or  else  that  evaluation  is  unimportant. 

Second,  regardless  of  what  the  state  requires  under  the  block  grant, 
most  districts  have,  by  now,  developed  a  basic  posture  toward  evaluating 
federal  programs,  through  long  experience  with  those  that  preceded  Chapter  2 
or  other  programs  such  ixd  Chapter  1  (formerly  Title  I).    This  posture  is 
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another  Important  determinant  of  whether  and  how  districts  evaluate 
Chapter  2.    In  some  districts,  staff  believe  In  the  Idea  of  evaluation;  they 
see  It  as  Important  to  do  for  Internal  review  of  programs  or  as  a  way 
of  responding  to  local  constituencies.    These  staff  are  likely  to  devise 
some  relatively  formal  means,  such  as  surveys,  for  gathering  data  on  what 
they  are  doing  with  Chapter  2  funds.    More  often,  districts  see  formal 
evaluation  as  a  waste  of  time,  preferring  to  use  existing  communication 
channels  as  a  means  of  "Informal  feedback."    A  Chapter  2  coordinator  In  one 
large  Southern  district  stated  the  case  In  strong  terms: 

**I  wish  you  hadn't  asked  [about  evaluation]....    We  could  save  a  lot  of 
money  If  we  put  It  all  Into  programs.    I  would  rather  see  It  go  to  the 
kids.    We* re  spending  too  much  on  evaluation,  especially  when  we  pay 
for  audits,  which  Is  Indirectly  part  of  evaluation....    Evaluations  are 
given  to  staff,  the  Board,  or  to  the  Advisory  Committee  we  then  had. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  never  heard  a  board  member  say,  "what 
you*re  doing  Is  In  question."    Eventually  [the  evaluations]  find  their 
way  Into  the  trash." 

Third,  as  the  quote  Indicates,  formal  evaluation  of  any  kind  takes 
resources.    Districts  often  feel  they  have  little  to  spare  for  this  task. 
In  most  districts  the  Chapter  2  vearly  grant  Is  relatively  small  to  begin 
with  and  tends  to  be  divided  up  among  a  number  of  uses.    This  fact 
contributes  to  a  perception  that  block  grant  funds  are  not  sufficient  to 
allocate  to  evaluation.    Only  the  largest  districts,  as  Table  XIII-3 
indicates,  are  likely  to  put  Chapter  2  funds  into  evaluation.    (These  funds 
are  not  always  used  for  evaluating  Chapter  2;  for  example,  in  one  large 
district  we  visited,  $50,000  in  block  grant  funds  had  gone  to  the  purchase 
of  up-to-date  computer  equipment  .*:or  use  in  all  aspects  of  the  evaluation 
unit's  activities.)    More  often,  local  (or  other  federal)  funds  cover  the 
time  and  expense  of  collecting  data  about  Chapter  2,  if  this  is  done  at  all. 

Fourth,  the  availability  of  resources  for  evaluation  does  not  mean  that 
the  necessary  expertise  is  there.    Staff  in  many  districts  feel  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  conduct  or  write  up  a  proper  evaluation  of 
Chapter  2-8upported  activities.    A  Chapter  2  coordinator  in  a  small  rural 
district  (who  managed  the  Chapter  1  program  as  well)  expressed  a  widespread 
sentiment  in  these  terms: 
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Table  XIII-3 

USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  FOn  EVALUATION,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Percentage  of  Districts  In 
Each  Size  Category  That  Use  Some 
of  Their  1984-85  Chapter  2  Funds 
to  Support  Evaluation  Activities 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 


2% 


Urban 
Suburban 


29 
22 


Large 
(10,000  to  24,999) 


Medium 
(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 
(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


*Not  necessarily  used  solely  for  evaluation  of  Chapter  2  activities. 


Less  than  1%. 
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"To  me,  if  we're  reporting  instructional  effects,  there  are  no 
guidelines  from  the  state.    That  would  help.    Maybe  it*s  difficult  with 
such  a  variety  of  programs.    Evaluation  is  hard  for  us;  we  must  muddle 
through.    I  see  it  as  a  necessity  for  both  us  and  [the  state].    I  would 
do  it  anyway  [even  if  not  required  to],  but  I  wouldn't  necessarily 
write  it  up  in  a  formal  report." 

These  kinds  of  feelings  are  less  evident  in  situations  where  district  staff 
are  experienced  in  evaluation,  oi  where  Chapter  2  supports  part  of  a  larger 
project  for  which  an  evaluation  design  is  already  in  place.  There, 
districts  tend  to  let  the  overall  project  evaluation  stand  as  an  assessment 
of  Chapter  2. 


Districts  can  also  turn  to  outsiders  for  help.    In  one  district  in  a 
small  Southern  city,  the  LEA  had  contracted  with  a  professor  from  a 
neighboring  university  for  $3,000  per  year  to  evaluate  the  implementation 
and  effectiveness  of  block  grant  support.    (The  same  individual  provided  a 
similar  service  to  three  or  four  other  districts  in  this  area.) 


Fifth,  the  nature  of  what  is  to  be  evaluated  shapes  evaluation 
approaches  as  much  as  anything  else.    From  the  perspective  of  district 
administrators,  certain  types  of  block  grant  support  are  less  susceptible  to 
evaluation  than  others. 

.    Many  district  administrators  believe  that  equipment  or  materials 
purchases  cannot  be  meaningfully  evaluated,  especially  where  these 
are  part  of  an  ongoing  library  acquisition  program.  Administrators 
we  interviewed  were  also  puzzled  about  how  to  approach  the 
evaluation  of  Chapter  2  support  for  computers. 

.    Staff  development  activities  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  as 

evaluable,  but  only  at  the  level  of  attitude  surveys  or  participant 
counts. 

.    Curriculum  development  projects  can  be  evaluated,  as  district  staff 
view  it  (but  because  most  of  these  projects  were  in  process  at  the 
time  of  our  site  visits,  little  had  been  done  to  gather  data  on 
their  effects). 

Instructional  or  student  support  services  supported  by  Chapter  2 
resemble  most  closely  the  programs  to  which  districts  have  applied 
conventional  evaluation  approaches  (as  in  the  case  of  Chapter  1 
programs).    Here,  district  staff  tend  to  feel  they  are  on  more 
familiar  ground. 
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PART  FOUR 


THE  BLOCK  GRANT  AlID  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


This  part  of  the  report  summarfzes  our  findings  regarding  the 
involvement  of  private  school  students  in  activities  funded  by  the  block 
grant.    Separate  sections  deal  with: 

.    The  participation  of  private  school  students  (Section  XIV). 

•    The  distribution  of  funds  to  serve  private  school  students  and  the 
services  these  funds  support  (Section  XV). 

.    Administration  of  services  for  private  school  students  (Section  XVI). 


Highlights  of  Major  Findings  in  This  Part 


Participation  of  Private  School  Students 

•  Extent  of  participation.    Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  nation's 
school  districts  (with  enrollments  of  600  or  more  students*)  have 
private  schools  eligible  to  have  their  students  participate  in 
Chapter  2.    Three-quarters  of  these  districts  use  block  grant  funds 
to  serve  these  students;  in  the  remainder,  the  private  schools  elect 
not  to  have  their  students  take  part. 

•  Changes  in  participation  with  the  block  grant.    Tn  most  districts 
there  is  no  change  in  the  number  of  private  schools  having  their 
students  participate  in  Chapter  2  from  the  time  of  antecedent 
programs  to  the  present;  approximately  a  fifth  of  districts  report 
an  increase;  few  report  a  decrease.    New  participants,  primarily 
from  non-Catholic  schools,  are  attracted  by  the  availability  of  more 


All  percentages  noted  in  this  summary  and  in  the  succeeding  sections, 
except  for  the  overall  proportion  of  districts  with  eligible  private 
schools,  refer  to  all  districts  with  enrollments  of  600  or  more.  See 
explanation  in  Cooperstein  (1986). 
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funding  than  before  Chapter  2,  the  perception  of  greater 
flexibility,  and  the  administrative  simplicity  of  the  block  grant. 

•    Nonpartlclpatlon.    Many  eligible  private  schools  elect  not  to  have 
their  students  participate  In  Chapter  2,  primarily  because  of 
philosophical  opposition  to  participating  In  government  programs  or, 
In  the  case  of  the  smaller  private  schools  In  particular,  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  available  to  serve  their  students. 


Expenditures  and  Services  for  Private  School  Students 

.    Allocation  of  funds  to  serve  private  school  students.    On  average, 
14%  of  the  districts'  annual  Chapter  2  allocation  goes  to  services 
for  private  school  students,  although  there  Is  wide  variation  among 
districts  In  this  percentage.    This  figure  translates  Into  an 
overall  average  $1,272  per  private  school  (the  unit  by  which 
districts  typically  spend  money  for  services  to  these  students). 

.    Comparison  of  expenditures  for  public  and  private  school  students. 
The  vast  majority  of  districts  (94%)  spend  an  equal  amount  per  pupil 
for  public  and  private  school  students.    Unequal  expenditures  per 
pupil  can  result  where  districts  adjust  spending  according  to 
special  needs  that  are  differentially  distributed  among  schools, 
disproportionately  reallocate  funds  that  would  have  gone  to  services 
for  students  In  nonpartlclpatlng  private  schools,  or  differentially 
charge  the  costs  of  administering  these  services. 

,    Changes  In  funds  allocation  since  before  the  block  grant.    Chapter  2 
made  more  money  available.  In  aggregate,  for  services  to  private 
school  students.    In  certain  types  of  districts  (e.g.,  large  urban 
districts  formerly  receiving  ESAA  grants),  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  district's  federal  funds  are  allocated  to  serve  private  school 
students  under  Chapter  2  than  before  the  block  grant;  29%  of  all 
districts  Indicate  that  this  was  the  case.    Local  concerns  about 
spending  equally  for  public  and  private  school  students  are  often 
voiced  In  these  situations  and  where  private  school  students  are 
perceived  as  less  needy  than  public  school  students. 

.    Nature  of  services  for  private  school  students.    Virtually  all  (92%) 
of  the  districts  serving  these  students  under  Chapter  2  purchase 
equipment  and  materials  for  their  use,  to  support  libraries,  media 
centers,  other  school  departments,  or  computer  applications. 
Relatively  few  districts  us  2  the  block  grant  to  support  curriculum 
development,  staff  developc^nt.  Instructional  services  (e.g., 
compensatory  or  bilingual  education),  or  student  support  services 
(e.g.,  counseling,  testing).    Chapter  2-8upported  services  typically 
take  place  on  private  school  premises  and  tend  to  benefit  all 
students  In  each  participating  school  or  all  within  a  few  grades. 
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•  Comparison  of  services  to  public  and  private  school  students.  The 
range  of  services  made  available  to  private  school  students  under 
Chapter  2  Is  narrower,  on  the  whole,  than  that  for  public  school 
students.    Although  district  actions  often  restrict  the  range  of 
options  for  these  services,  private  school  officials  are  generally 
satisfied  and  believe  Chapter  2  Is  supporting  what  their  students 
need.    The  small  amount  of  funds  available  to  serve  students  In  a 
given  private  school,  the  generally  tight  budgets  for  equipment  and 
materials  In  these  schools,  and  expectations  established  under 
antecedent  programs  make  materials  and  equipment  a  logical  choice 
for  private  school  officials, 

•  Changes  In  the  equltablllty  of  services  since  before  the  block 
grant.    Even  though  their  students  often  are  not  receiving  the  same 
services  as  public  school  students,  private  school  officials  tend  to 
believe  that  services  offered  to  private  school  students  are  either 
as  equitable  as  before  the  block  grant,  or  are  more  so. 


Administration  of  Services  to  Private  School  Students 

•  Overall  pattern  of  administration.    District  administration  of 
private  school  services  under  the  block  grant  Is  fairly  routlnlzed 
and  tends  to  differ  little  from  procedures  set  up  under  antecedent 
programs,  especially  ESEA  Title  IV-B. 

•  Notification  and  consultation.    Typically,  all  private  schools  that 
are,  or  are  thought  to  be,  eligible  are  notified.  Consultation 
generally  consists  of  Informing  private  school  officials  of  the 
amount  of  funds  available  to  serve  students  In  each  school  and 
soliciting  an  application  (or  equivalent  request)  for  use  of  these 
funds . 

•  Monitoring  and  evaluation.    Virtually  all  districts  monitor 
Chapter  2-supported  services  to  private  schools  to  some  degree, 
typically  by  checking  private  school  requests  (and  resulting 
purchase  orders)  for  conformity  to  Chapter  2  guidelines,  but  not  by 
actual  on-site  monitoring.    Districts  tend  to  monitor  the  nature  of 
these  services,  not  their  Implementation,    Districts  tend  not  to 
evaluate  services  for  prl\ate  school  students, 

•  Role  of  the  state  education  agency  (SEA)  and  private  school 
organizations.    SEA  guidance  varies  greatly  from  actively 
Instructing  districts  on  the  details  of  serving  private  school 
students  to  maintaining  a  completely  hands-off  posture.  Private 
school  organizations,  especially  Catholic  dioceses,  can  be  active  as 
liaisons  between  district  and  private  schools  and  as  supports  to  the 
principals  of  these  schools. 
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,    Problems  encountered  In  administering  services  for  private  school 
students.    Especially  in  districts  with  large  numbers  of  private 
schools,  the  administration  of  taese  services  can  be  complex:  the 
great  majority  (83X)  of  the  largest  urban  districts,  for  example, 
find  notification,  consultation,  paperwork,  monitoring,  unreimbursed 
administrative  costs,  or  a  combination  of  these  to  be  a  burden. 
Across  all  districts  serving  private  school  students,  the  majority 
report  no  problems.    Administrative  burdens  appear  to  be  less  where 
administrative  arrangements  are  well  established,  where  Chapter  2 
coordinators  do  not  have  too  many  other  responsibilities,  and  where 
private  school  organizations  help  facilitate  the  administrative 
process. 

,    Quality  of  relationships  between  districts  and  private  schools  under 
the  block  grant.    These  relationships  tend  to  be  more  harmonious  (or 
at  least  civil)  when  the  state  context  encourages  services  to 
private  school  students,  local  leadership  Is  supportive,  the 
community  has  a  strong  religious  base,  and  the  local  public  and 
private  school  systems  are  Informally  linked  (e.g.,  through  feeder 
system  patterns).    Disharmony  Is  especially  likely  If  the  district's 
administrative  task  Ifi  exceedingly  complex  and  Its  personnel  have 
turned  over  rapidly  or  are  opposed  on  principle  to  serving  private 
school  students  with  public  funds.    Perceptions  of  Inequitable 
expenditures,  differentially  distributed  special  needs,  and  large 
reductions  In  federal  funding  under  the  block  grant  also  contribute 
to  disharmony  between  public  and  private  schools. 
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XIV    THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS* 


To  analyze  how  private  school  students  participate  in  Chapter  2,  we 
must  first  describe  the  patterns  of  eligibility  among  the  schools  they 
attend,  the  numbers  and  types  of  schools  that  do  and  do  not  elect  to  have 
their  students  participate,  the  change  in  participation  since  antecedent 
programs,  and  the  reasons  for  the  private  schools*  decisions.    In  this 
section,  we  summarize  those  findings. 


Summary 


The  analyses  presented  in  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  regarding  the  participation  of  private  school  students: 

(1)  Approximately  two-fifths  (42%)  of  all  districts  in  the  nation  have 
private  schools  within  their  boundaries  eligible  to  have  their 
students  participate  in  Chapter  2;  this  percentage  varies  by 
district  size,  from  lOOZ  of  very  large  districts  (enrollment  of 
25,000  or  more)  to  16%  of  districts  with  enrollment  under  600. 

(2)  Not  all  eligible  private  schools  elect  to  liave  their  students 
participate  in  Chapter  2.    Overall,  three-quarters  of  districts 
with  eligible  private  schools  in  their  boundaries  serve  students 
in  at  least  some  of  these  schools.    In  the  average  district, 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  eligible  private  schools  opt  to 
have  their  students  receive  Chapter  2  benefits. 

(3)  Students  participating  in  Chapter  2  attend  both  religious  and 
nondenominational  schools;  Catholic  schools  are  the  most  frequent 
source  of  participants. 


This  section  is  adapted  from  another  report  from  the  National  Study 
( Coopers tein,  1986). 
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Second,  regarding  change  in  participation  since  before  the  block  grant, 
we  found  that: 


(4)  The  majority  of  districts  nationwide  report  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  private  schools  with  students  participating  in 
Chapter  2,  as  compared  with  antecedent  programs.    Few  districti? 
indicate  decreased  participation  by  private  school  students. 
Increased  participation  is  especially  likely  in  very  large  urban 
districts.    Participation  by  students  from  non-Catholic  schools 
appears  to  account  for  most  of  the  change  in  participation  since 
before  the  start  of  the  block  grant. 

(5)  Private  schools  electing  to  have  their  students  participate  for 
the  first  time  cite  three  major  reasons:    (a)  the  availability  of 
more  funds  for  these  services,  (b)  a  perception  of  greater 
flexibility  under  Chapter  2,  and  (c)  a  perception  of  decreasea 
administrative  complexity.    Some  districts  also  have  made  a 
greater  effort  to  encourage  the  participation  of  private  school 
students  in  Chapter  2  "ihan  under  the  antecedent  programs. 

Third,  our  analyses  of  nonparticipation  lead  to  the  following  findings: 

(6)  Many  eligible  private  schools  elect  not  to  have  their  students 
participate  in  Chapter  2,  usually  because  of  philosophical 
opposition  to  participation  in  government  programs  or  the  small 
amount  of  money  available  for  services  their  students  might 
receive. 

(7)  Lack  of  outreach  on  the  part  of  districts  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  nonparticipation  of  private  school  students. 
There  is  thus  little  evidence  that  districts  systematically  deny 
private  school  students  access  to  services  under  Chapter  2. 


Overall  Participation  Patterns 

Approximately  two-fifths  (42%)  of  all  districts  have  private  schools 
within  their  boundaries  eligible  to  have  their  students  participate  in 
Chapter  2.*    This  percentage  varies  greatly  by  district  size;  all  the 


Private  schoox  must  be  nonprofit  and  comply  with  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  (nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or  national  origin)  to  be 
eligible  for  their  students  to  receive  services  under  Chapter  2. 
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districts  enrolling  25,000  or  more  students  have  eligible  private  schools, 
but  the  percentage  decreases  greatly  In  the  smaller  districts,  to  a  low  of 
16%  In  districts  enrolling  fewer  than  600  students. 

In  the  majority  of  those  districts  with  eligible  private  schools,  the 
private  school  student  component  of  Chapter  2  Is  administered  at  the  local 
level,  rather  than  (In  a  small  number  of  states)  at  the  level  of  Intermediate 
units  or  through  a  bypass  contract  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education 
and  a  third-party  service  provider.    Our  study  focused  on  only  those  districts 
administering  the  private  school  student  component  of  Chapter  2  at  the  local 
level. 

Not  all  eligible  private  schools  elect  to  have  their  students 
participate  In  Chapter  2.    As  can  be  seer  In  the  first  column  of  Table  XIV-1, 
about  three-quarters  of  districts  with  eligible  private  schools  have  at  least 
some  schools  with  students  participating.    When  all  districts  In  the  nation 
are  considered,  this  figure  drops  to  a  little  over  a  third,  as  the  second 
column  In  the  table  Indicates.    Again,  the  extent  of  participation  varies  by 
district  size,  with  the  majority  of  larger  dlstrrcv  ,  but  only  a  minority  of 
smaller  districts,  serving  private  school  students. 

Districts  vary  widely  In  the  number  of  private  schools  with  students 
participating  In  Chapter  2.    Overall,  In  the  average  district,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  eligible  schools  have  studei^ts  receiving  services  under 
Chapter  2.    As  Table  XIV-2  shows,  the  number  of  these  schools  varies  greatly 
by  district  size.    These  numbers  still  mask  a  large  variation  among  Individual 
districts.    Across  all  size  categories,  the  Lumber  of  eligible  private  schools 
ranges  from  1  to  435,  the  number  of  schools  with  participating  students  ranges 
from  1  to  328,  and  the  estimated  number  of  participating  private  school 
students  ranges  from  6  to  96,238.* 


These  figures  do  not  Include  the  largest  school  district  In  the  nation, 
which  did  not  respond  to  our  questionnaire. 
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Table  XIV-1 


DISTRICTS  SERVING  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
IN  ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED  BY  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percentage  of  districts  serving 
private  school  students  In  the 
1984-85  school  year  among««« 


District  Size 
(Enrollment/ 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more)** 


Districts  with 
eligible  private 
schools* 

95 


98 
92 

86 
79 
67 
75 


All  districts 
nationwide 

87 

90 
89 

75 
47 
26 
37 


In  which  the  private  school  student  component  is  administered  at  the 
district  level. 


All  analyses  of  services  to  private  school  students  reported  In  this 
study  are  done  with  districts  enrolling  600  or  more  students  because  of 
the  unreliability  of  estimates  based  on  the  small  number  of  responding 
districts  In  this  size  category  that  serve  private  school  students.    Of  a 
total  of  15,533  districts,  6,508  (41.9%)  are  thus  excluded  from  analysis; 
these  comprise  3.8%  of  the  natlon*s  students.    See  Coopersteln  (1986)  for 
details . 
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Table  XIV-2 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR,  AND  PARTICIPATING 
IN,  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Median  number  of  private 
schools  per  district 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 


Eligible 
for  Chapter  2- 

supported 
activities 
in  1984-85* 

19 


29 
15 


1 
2 


With  students 
participating 
in  Chapter  2- 

supported 
activities 
in  1984-85»* 

12 


17 
7 


Median  number 
of  private 
school  students 
per  district 
participating 
in  Chapter  2 
in  1983-84**, 

3,143 


4,164 
2,596 

1,097 
338 
199 
350 


Among  districts  with  one  or  more  eligible  private  schools,  and  in  which 
the  private  school  student  component  is  administered  at  the  district  level • 

* 

Among  districts  with  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students 
participating  in  Chapter  2,  and  in  which  the  private  school  student 
component  is  administered  at  the  district  level. 

"''Because  of  the  constraints  of  the  data  gathered,  this  number  could  be 
estimated  only  for  those  districts  (94%)  reporting  that  they  spent  an 
equal  amount  for  services  to  public  and  private  school  students  under 
Chapter  2  (see  Appendix  E  for  details). 
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The  types  of  private  schools  with  students  participating  In  Chapter  2 
Include  both  religious  and  nondenomlnatlonal  schools.    In  nearly  all  (94%) 
of  the  districts  with  enrollments  of  600  or  more  servlLg  private  school 
students  under  Chapter  2,  the  students  attend  at  l..ast  one  school  affiliated 
with  a  religious  denomination.    In  our  site  visits,  the  most  common  private 
schools  with  students  participating  In  Chapter  2  were  Catholic,  which  was  to 
be  expected  since  Catholic  schools  make  up  about  50%  of  the  nation's  private 
schools  (Nehrt,  1981),  and  since  many  studies  (e.g.,  Coleman,  1981)  have 
pointed  to  virtually  lOOX  participation  of  these  schools  In  Title  IV-B,  the 
main  antecedent  program  In  which  students  In  private  schools  took  part.  We 
also  saw  other  examples  of  both  denominational  (Including  Jewish,  Christian, 
Lutheran,  and  Seventh  Day  Adventlst)  and  nondenomlnatlonal  schools  with 
students  participating  In  Chapter  2. 

Changes  In  Participation  with  the  Block  Grant 

Overall,  for  a  large  majority  (80X)  of  districts  that  have  eligible 
private  schools  (and  that  administer  the  services  for  students  In  these 
schools),  the  number  of  private  schools  with  students  participating  In 
Chapter  2  has  stayed  approximately  the  same  as  under  the  antecedent  programs 
(see  Table  XIV-3).    Very  few  districts  reported  a  decrease  In  participation 
with  the  change  to  the  block  grant.    However,  participation  Increased  In  a 
substantial  number  of  larger  districts,  and  especially  In  the  very  large 
cities  (59X).    We  have  no  data  on  the  size  of  any  Increase  or  decrease;  for 
example,  districts  would  have  responded  "greater"  to  an  Increase  of  one  or 
many  schools.    It  is  probable  that  Increases  were  more  common  in  larger 
districts  in  part  because  there  are  more  private  schools  in  these  districts 
than  elsewhere,  so  that  larger  districts  are  more  likely  to  have  had  schools 
with  students  not  participating  in  the  antecedent  programs.* 


ft 

We  have  no  data  about  the  size  of  the  increase  in  student  participation. 
Our  case  study  data  suggest  that  most  newly  participating  schools  are 
small.    The  General  Accounting  Office  (1984),  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
study  of  LEAs  in  13  states,  found  that  the  number  of  private  school 
students  served  (based  on  district  self -reports)  nearly  doubled  with  the 
change  to  the  block  grant.    See  Cooperstein  (1986). 
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Table  XIV-3 


CHANGE  IN  NUMBERS  OF 
STUDENTS  PARTICIPATING 
COMPARED  WITH  CHAPTER 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  WITH 
IN  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 
2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  lotge 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 


Percentage  of  districts*  in  which  the  number 
of  private  schools  with  students  participating 
in  Chapter  2  during  the  1984-85  chool  year 
 (compared  with  the  antecedents)  Is... 


Greater 
48 

59 
37 

27 
18 
13 
18 


The  same 


43 


38 
48 

68 


79 
87 
80 


Less 


3 

15 

5 
3 
0 


* 

Among  districts  with  one  or  more  eligible  private  schools,  and  In  which 
the  private  school  student  component  Is  administered  at  the  district  level. 
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The  increase  since  the  change  to  the  block  grant  seems  to  result  from 
the  growing  participation  of  students  from  non-Catholic  schools,  since 
participation  in  the  Catholic  schools  was  already  high.    We  saw  many 
examples  of  students  in  both  religious  (e.g.,  Jewish,  Muslim,  Seventh  Day 
Adventist)  and  nondenominational  schools  becoming  new  participants  under 
Chapter  2.    The  major  reasons  for  increased  participation  under  Chapter  2 
appear  to  be: 

•  The  availability  of  more  funds  to  provide  services  to  private  school 
students  under  Chapter  2. 

.    Private  school  officials'  perception  of  greater  flexibility  under 
Chapter  2. 

•  The  perception  of  decreased  administrative  complexity  under 
Chapter  2. 

Several  examples  of  schools  starting  to  have  their  students  participate 
because  of  the  increased  flexibility  and  decreased  administrative  complexity 
under  Chapter  2  follow: 

.    In  a  medium-sized  rural  county  district,  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
school  received  Chapter  2  services  for  its  students  in  defiance  of 
its  regional  organization  (which  forbids  participation  in  government 
programs)  after  district  personnel  convinced  the  principal  that 
there  were  no  strings  to  fear  in  Chapter  2  and  that  no  decisions 
would  be  forced  on  the  school  beyond  reasonable  guidelines.  The 
principal  now  states  that  he  likes  Chapter  2  and  appreciates  its 
simplicity  (e.g.,  a  one-page  form).    The  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
regional  office  has  responded  by  viewing  this  maverick  school's 
decision  as  an  experiment,  and  it  intends  to  reevaluate  its 
opposition  to  participation  in  Chapter  2. 

•  A  relatively  wealthy  independent  boarding  school  in  an  affluent 
suburban  district  had  elected  not  to  have  its  students  participate 
in  Title  IV-B,  which  it  perceived  as  a  book  supply  program,  because 
the  administration  felt  that  its  students  did  not  really  need  extra 
services  and  because  of  perceived  administrative  hassles  and 
government  controls.    Howevjsr,  the  flexibility  of  Chapter  2  was 
enough  to  overcome  this  reluctance  to  have  its  students  participate. 
The  principal  said,    Chapter  2  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  provide  a 
specialized  program  or  service  that  was  not  otherwise  provided" 
(Chapter  2  provides  a  teacher  and  supplies  for  an  art  program  on 
Saturdays). 
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Another  example  also  Illustrates  ^-hls  point,  although  It  concerns  a 
school  too  new  to  have  had  Its  students  participate  In  the  antecedent  programs? 


.    An  Independent  school  In  a  very  large  city  at  first  decided  not  to 
have  its  students  participate  in  Chapter  2  because  its  school  board 
thought  that  Chapter  2  would  be  complicated  and  not  worth  the  bother 
for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  services  involved  (approximately 
il,000  was  available  for  these  services).    This  impression  was  based 
on  hearsay;  the  board  had  heard  that  getting  "Title  [services]-  was 
hard,  required  paperwork  done  in  triplicate,  came  with  strings 
attached,  etc.    However,  after  talking  to  district  personnel,  the 
principal  realized  that  his  students'  participation  in  Chapter  2  was 
simple  and  that  few  strings  were  attached.    This  school  now  has  its 
students  participating  in  Chapter  2. 

Some  districts  have  made  a  greater  attempt  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  private  school  students  in  Chapter  2  than  under  the  antecedent  programs. 
Often,  this  change  may  have  been  an  Indirect  result  of  the  greater  federal 
emphasis  on  private  school  student  participation,  which  has  filtered  down 
through  the  states  (perhaps  in  the  form  of  monitoring),  leading  to  greater 
local  outreach — e.g.,  information  dissemination,  follow-up,  etc.  However, 
this  is  not  true  in  all  states,  such  as  those  with  a  long  history  of  private 
school  student  participation  in  state  and  federal  programs  (in  which  outreach 
was  already  high),  or  those  with  state  restrictions  concerning  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  private  schools. 


We  saw  some  evidence  of  a  growing  awareness  and  interest  among  private 
school  officials  in  Chapter  2  over  the  3  years  of  the  block  grant,  resulting 
in  a  trickle  of  private  schools  electing  to  have  their  students  join  the 
program  each  year.    For  example,  in  one  state  we  visited,  of  the  55  schools 
in  an  association  of  independent  schools,  an  estimated  15  have  students  who 
participate  in  Chapter  2;  this  number  is  growing,  according  to  a 
representative  of  this  organization: 

"Originally  [the  schools]  didn't  care;  then  they  didn't 
know  what  was  available.    Th  n  some  heard  of  examples 
where  it  worked.    [Schools  learn  about  Chapter  2]  through 
principals'  meetings  once  a  month.    I've  always  kept  them 
Informed.    After  one  or  two  have  taken  part,  others  see 
the  advantages.    Soon  their  boards  get  interested,  they 
talk  to  a  lawyer,  and  then  go  for  it.    It's  a  gradual 
process.    I  think  more  will  apply  next  year." 
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This  individual  went  on  to  say  that  the  schools  he  represented  liked 
Chapter  2  better  than  other  federal  programs  because  of  the  lack  of 
federal  control* 

Reasons  for  Nonparticipation  in  Chapter  2 

We  identified  three  major  reasons  why  many  eligible  private  schools 
elect  not  to  have  their  students  participate  in  Chapter  2.    First,  and  most 
important,  private  schools  are  often  philosophically  opposed  to  participation 
in  government  programs.    We  learned  of  private  school  officials  in  both 
denominational  (including  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Southern  Baptist,  and 
Christian  Fundamentalist)  and  nondenominational  schools  that  felt  this  way, 
for  example: 

•    A  Christian  school  in  a  very  large  city  does  not  accept  state  or 
federal  services  (other  than  transportation)  because  its  board 
decided  that  it  did  not  want  to  depend  on  a  secular  government  to 
run  a  Christian  school.    The  school  wants  its  employees  to  be 
bom-again  Christians.    In  addition,  this  school  wants  to  select  its 
own  texts  "on  a  spiritual  basis. 

.    A  principal  of  a  Christian  Fundamentalist  school  in  another 
district,  when  approached  about  his  students*  participation  in 
federal  programs,  told  the  Chapter  2  coordinator  that  he  did  not 
want  to  be  involved  in  the  ''devil's  work." 

.    A  librarian  in  a  Catholic  high  school  told  us  that  the  librarian 
from  an  elite  private  school  "called  me  to  find  out  how  to  get  the 
Chapter  2  [services],  but  the  board  [of  the  school]  was  afraid  that 
the  federal  government  wants  to  try  to  run  the  school." 

Second,  private  school  organizations  can  encourage  or  discourage 
philosophical  opposition  to  federal  programs.    Some  private  school 
organizations  demand  participation;  for  example,  a  diocesan  representative 
commented  that  all  Catholic  schools  in  the  diocese  have  their  students 
participate  "or  they  would  be  in  trouble  with  me."    Others  specifically 
do  not  adopt  a  policy,  while  still  others  take  a  stance  opposed  to 
participation.    One  state's  Conference  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  for 
example,  has  a  long-8tandin|$  policy  (at  least  100  years  old)  of  not 
accepting  any  federal  or  state  services,  in  order  to  maintain  separation  of 
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church  and  state.    But  even  when  organizations  have  a  policy  In  opposition 
to  participation,  some  schools  Ignore  It. 

Third,  the  small  amount  of  money  available  to  provide  Chapter  2 
services  for  students  In  some  private  schools  acts  as  a  disincentive  to 
participation.    For  example,  we  talked  to  the  principal  of  a  very  small 
Independent  school  (currently  carolling  29  students)  for  children  with 
developmental  difficulties;  he  does  not  elect  to  have  his  students 
participate  In  Chapter  2  because  he  feels  that  the  amount  of  services 
Involved  (currently  ^240  Is  available  for  these  services)  Is  not  worth  the 
paperwork  and  bother,  however  minimal.    In  another  district,  a  principal  of 
a  private  scnool  with  five  students  also  felt  that  the  level  of  -services 
available  was  not  worth  his  effort.    The  Chapter  2  coordinator  In  a  third 
district  said,  "We  had  one  [school]  one  year  that  said  lt*s  not  enough  to 
bother  wlth~j50.*' 

A  lack  of  outreach  on  the  part  of  local  districts  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
major  factor  In  nonpartlclpatlon.    In  the  districts  we  visited,  all  eligible 
schools  were  notified  about  Chapter  2.*    The  amount  of  follow-up  varied, 
however.    In  some  districts.  Chapter  2  coordinators  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  follow-up;  for  example,  one  Chapter  2  coordinator  said: 

"We  call  them  some.    They  have  limited  staff,  and  the 
[private  school]  contact  person  may  be  overextended. 
We  had  one— we  couldn^t  get  any  response  after  repeated 
calls.    My  secretary  stopped  calling  because  she  was 
embarrassed,  and  I  had  to.    They  swore  they  would  send 
It  In,  so  something  was  hand -delivered." 

Follow-up  seems  to  be  more  common  when  It  Is  mandated  by  the  state, 
such  as  when  districts  are  required  to  get  slgued  waiver  letters  from 
schools  that  do  not  want  their  students  to  participate.    On  the  other  hand. 
In  many  districts,  follow-up  Is  not  necessary;  many  schools  (e.g.,  the 


X 

The  lists  of  private  schools  for  notification,  often  furnished  by  the 
state,  may  or  may  not  be  up  to  date  or  complete.    See  Coopersteln  (1986). 
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Catholic  schools)  have  a  long  history  of  student  participation  In  federal 
and  state  programs  and  do  not  need  encouragement  to  have  their  students 
participate  In  Chapter  2.    In  many  other  districts,  follow-up  would  be 
futile;  many  private  schools  have  never  elected  to  have  their  students 
participate  In  government  programs  and  have  told  districts  that 
nonpartlclpatlon  Is  a  matter  of  principle.    Some  districts*  follow-up 
efforts  are  further  limited  by  state  law  forbidding  Intrusion  Into  the 
affairs  of  private  schools* 
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XV    EXPENDITURES  AND  SERVior^  FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS* 


We  describe  In  this  section  the  amounts  of  Chapter  2  funds  used  for 
services  to  private  school  students  and  the  kinds  of  services  these  funds 
buy.    First,  we  summarize  the  amounts  of  funds  allocated  to  these  services, 
and  then  discuss  the  degree  of  equality  In  expenditures  for  public  ani 
private  school  students  and  the  effect  of  the  block  grant  on  the  distribution 
of  funds  to  private  school  students.    Second,  we  describe  the  nature  of  the 
services  private  school  "^tudents  receive  under  the  block  grant.  Following 
that,  we  examine  the  comparability  of  services  for  public  and  private  school 
students  and  note  the  extent  of  change  since  antecedent  programs. 


Summary 


First,  regarding  local  allocation  of  Chapter  2  funds  for  private  school 
student  services,  we  found: 

(1)  On  average,  14%  of  the  district's  annual  Chapter  2  allocation  is 
used  to  pay  for  services  to  private  school  students,  although 
there  is  a  considerable  range,  from  less  than  1%  to  more  than  50%. 

(2)  The  annual  amount  of  Chapter  2  funds  available  for  services  to 
students  in  any  given  private  school  (the  unit  for  which  purchases 
are  usually  made)  is  small,  ranging  from  i2,224  per  school  in  very 
large  districts  to  i879  per  school  in  small  districts,  with  an 
overall  average  amount  of  il,272  per  school. 


ft 

See  another  report  from  the  National  Study  (Cooperstein,  1986)  for  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  this  topic. 
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Second,  the  analyses  In  this  section  support  the  following  findings 
about  the  comparison  of  expenditures  for  public  and  private  school  students 
under  Chapter  2: 

(3)  The  vast  majority  (94%)  of  districts  nationwide  spend  an  ^qual 
amount  per  pupil  of  their  Chapter  2  allocations  on  services  to 
public  and  private  school  students. 

(4)  Unequal  expenditures  per  pupil  for  public  and  private  school 
students  could  arise  as  a  result  of: 

.    Adjusting  spending  In  accordance  with  differing  student  needs, 
where  needs  were  differentially  distributed  across  public  and 
private  schools. 

.    Allocating  high-cost  funds  to  services  In  proportion  to  the 
students  that  generated  these  funds. 

.    Reallocating  funds  that  would  have  gone  to  nonpar tic Ipa ting 
private  school  students  to  students  either  In  the  public 
schools  or  the  participating  private  schools,  but  not  both. 

.    Differentially  charging  the  costs  of  administering  the  public 
and  private  school  student  services. 

(5)  With  the  change  to  the  block  grant,  more  money  became  available  to 
provide  services  to  private  school  students — In  aggregate,  nearly 
three  times  what  antecedent  programs  were  likely  to  provide. 

(6)  In  certain  types  of  districts  (especially  large  urban  districts 
that  had  formerly  received  ESAA  grants),  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  district's  allocation  Is  available  for  services  to  private 
school  students  than  under  antecedent  programs.  The  majority 
(71%)  of  districts  serving  private  school  students,  however,  do 
not  report  that  an  Increased  proportion  of  their  funda  goes  for 
these  services. 

(7)  Local  concern  about  equal  per  pupil  expenditures  for  public  and 
private  school  students  Is  heard  In  some  former  ESAA  districts;  It 
Is  also  heard  In  districts  where  high-cost  or  special  funds 
generated  by  public  school  student  characteristics  or  activities 
(e.g.,  related  to  desegregation)  are  expended  for  private  school 
student  services,  where  private  school  student  participation  has 
grown,  or  where  private  school  students  are  perceived  as  less 
needy  than  public  school  students. 

Third,  we  found  the  following  with  regard  to  the  types  of  services 
private  school  students  receive: 
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(8)  In  virtually  all  districts  (92Z)  serving  private  school  students, 
Chapter  2  funds  purchase  instructional  materials  and  equipment 
other  than  computers  for  these  students;  in  two-thirds,  purchases 
include  computer  hardware  or  60^t7ware,    Other  types  of  service 
occur  much  less  frequently  under  the  block  grant:    curriculum  or 
new-program  development,  staff  development,  instructional  program© 
(e.g.,  compensatory),  and  student  support  services  (e.g., 
counseling)  are  provided  to  private  school  students  in  fewer  than 
a  quarter  of  the  districts  serving  these  students.    There  has  been 
very  little  change  in  private  school  student  services  over  the  3 
years  of  the  block  grant. 

(9)  Most  of  these  services  are  provided  on  the  private  school 
premises.    (Our  data  collection  occurred  shortly  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  Aguilar  et  al.  v.  Felton  e^  al.  ruling;  this 
pattern  may  have  changed  since.) 

(10)  Activities  supported  by  Chapter  2  tend  to  benefit  all  students  in 
each  participating  private  school  or  all  within  a  few  grades, 
rather  than  being  targeted  to  the  special  needs  of  a  few. 

Fourth,  regarding  the  comparability  of  services  to  public  and  private 
school  students,  we  found  that. 

(11)  The  range  of  services  made  available  to  private  school  students 
under  Chapter  2  is  narrower,  on  the  whole,  than  that  for  public 
school  students.    Districts  less  often  use  funds  for  computer 
applications,  curriculum  or  new-program  development,  student 
support  services,  instructional  programs,  or  staff  development 
aimed  at  private  school  students  (or  staff)  than  they  do  for 
public  school  students. 

(12)  Although  district  actions  may  restrict  the  range  of  options  for 
services  to  private  school  students,  private  school  officials  tend 
to  indicate  that  Chapter  2  is  supporting  the  kinds  of  services 
they  believe  their  students  need;  from  their  perspective,  services 
under  the  block  grant  are  generally  seen  as  equitable.  Their 
preferences  for  the  use  of  block  grant  funds  reflect  primarily: 

The  small  amount  of  money  available  for  services  to  students  in 
a  given  private  school. 

Critical  needs  for  equipment  and  materials. 

.    Private  school  officials*  expectations  for  services, 
established  under  antecedent  programs. 

(13)  By  comparison  with  antecedent  programs,  the  equitabillty  of 
services  is  either  the  same  or  somewhat  improved  (from  the  private 
school  perspective),  depending  on  which  antecedent  program  one 
uses  as  a  baseline. 
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Fur  is  Allocated  to  Serve  T/lvate  School  Students 


Districts  allocate  a  portion  of  their  annual  Chapter  2  grant  to  serve 
students  in  participating  privacy  schools.    Tabl*5  XV-1  presents  the  average 
amount  of  Chapter  2  funds  used  to  serve  students  in  each  participating 
private  school:    nationally  (for  districts  with  enrollment  of  at  least  300), 
the  median  allocation  is  $1,272,    This  amount  is  higher  in  larger  districts, 
perhaps  reflecting  the  larger  size  of  private  schools  or  the  greater 
concentration  of  "high-cost**  children  in  these  districts  (which  means  chat 
these  districts  may  be  alloca*-ed  a  proportionately  greater  share  of 
Chapter  2  funds,  depending  on  the  state  formula). 

The  total  amount  allocated  to  services  for  private  school  students 
tends  to  be  i  small  percentage  of  the  Chapter  2  funds  that  districts  receive 
each  year~14X,  on  average,  across  all  districts.    There  is  relatively 
little  variation  in  this  average  across  district  size  categories;  however, 
when  one  considers  individual  districts,  the  figure  ranges  from  less  than  1% 
to  more  tlian  50Z  of  the  annual  Chapter  2  allocation. 

Comparison  of  Expenditures  for  Private  and  Public  School  Students 

Overall,  as  shown  in  Table  XV-2,  94%  of  districts  report  thac  the 
curreat  per  pupil  expenditures  under  Chapter  2  for  services  to  public  and 
participating  private  school  students  are  equal;  4%  indicate  that  the  per 
pupil  amount  for  public  school  students  is  higher,  while  only  1%  repo,  a 
higher  amount  for  private  school  studeats.*    These  data  suggest  that  the 
vast  majority  of  districts  are  spending  an  equal  amount  of  block  grant  funds 
per  pupil,  as  required  by  the  block  grant  legislation,  interpreted  by 
federal  regulations  and  guidance. 


The  percentages  rto  not  add  up  to  100%  because  of  rounding  errors.  These 
self-reported  estimates  may  be  low — see  discussion  of  unequal  expenditures 
below. 
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Table  XV-1 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  CHAPTER  2  J-'UNDS  (AND  PROPORTION  OF 
DISTRICT'S  CHAPTER  2  ALLOCATION)  AVAILABLE  FOR  S-.tlVICES 
TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Earollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  0,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 


Median  amount 
available  from 
district's 
allocation* 

^28,908 


42,851 
18,312 

7,500 


2,801 
1,423 
2,576 


Mean 
percentage 
of  dlstrlct'a 
Chapter  2 
allocation* 


11 
7 

8 


19 


14 


'  ^dlan  amouit  of 
Chapter  2  funds 
available  per 
private  school* 

^2,224 


2,289 
2,041 

1,948 


1,442 
879 
1,272 


* 

Among  districts  having  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students 
participating  in  Chapter  2,  and  in  which  the  private  school  student 
component  is  administered  at  the  district  level. 
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Table  XV-2 


COKPARISON  OF  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SERVICES 
TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
UNDER  CHAPTER  2.  3Y  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Earollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 


Percentage  of  districts*  In  which  the  per 
pupil  expenditures  for  services  to  public 
and  private  school  students  In  the  1984-85 
 school  year  are««,   


Equal 
88 

87 

89 

92 
92 
99 
94 


Greater 
for  public 
school 
students 

8 


11 
6 

4 
6 
1 


Greater 
for  prlvat 
school 
students 


2 
6 

4 
2 
0 


In  districts  having  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students 
participating  in  Chapter  2,  and  in  which  the  private  school  student 
component  is  administered  at  the  district  level. 
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From  these  data,  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  magnitude  of  the 
inequalities  that  were  reported;  some  per  pupil  differences  may  be  large, 
while  others  may  be  trivial* 


The  above  data  represent  mainly  the  Chapter  2  formula  allocation  to 
districts.    From  our  data,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  private 
school  students  nationally  are  served  with  an  equitable  share  of  the  states* 
Chapter  2  set-aside  money.    However,  as  pointed  out  in  Section  II,  state 
set-aside  money  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  total  Chapter  2  funds  at  the 
local  level. 

Our  analysis  identified  four  interpretations  of  allocation  requirements 
or  pre zesses  that  could  result  in  unequal  dollar  amounts  per  pupil: 

•  Bar.ing  allocations  on  differing  needs  of  public  and  private  school 
students. Although  apparently  permitted  by  law  (and  by  many  states* 
interpretations  of  the  law),  adjusting  allocations  by  the  particular 
needs  of  private  school  students  appears  to  be  done  seldom. 

•  Allocating  funds  according  to  the  proportion  of  high-cost  students 
in  the  public  and  private  school  populations.    Federal  regulations 
and  nonregulatory  guidance  prohibit  this  practice,  but  confusion 
persists  in  the  minds  of  some  local  ttdministrators ;  some  believe 
that  high  cost  factors  (e.g.,  the  number  of  disadvantaged  students) 
ought  to  determine  now  the  funds  are  used. 

•  Unequal  sharing  of  the  funds  that  would  have  been  used  to  serve 
nonparticipating  private  schools.    This  practice  appears  more 
widespread  than  the  previous  self -re ported  data  suggest:    20Z  of 
districts  with  participating  private  schools  indicate  that  they 
reassign  these  funds  for  public  school  use  only,  while  2%  allocate 
these  dollars  to  serve  students  from  the  participating  private 
schools  (see  Cooperstein,  1986). 

•  Differential  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  administering  public  and 
private  school  components.    Depending  on  whether  costs  for 
administering  the  two  components  are  covered  differently  (e.g., 
administrative  costs  for  the  public  school  share  are  fully  covered 
in  Chapter  2  but  only  partially  for  private  schools),  small 
inequalities  in  per  pupil  allocations  can  result. 

The  state  education  agency  appears  to  have  a  critical  role  in 
equalizing  per  pupil  expenditures  for  public  and  private  school  students 
under  Chapter  2.    Where  states  take  an  active  role  in  overseeing  and 
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specifying  how  private  school  students  should  be  served,  equal  per  pupil 
expenditures  seem  to  be  more  likely. 

Redlstrlbutlve  Consequences  of  the  Block  Grant 

Chapter  2*s  provisions  for  equal  per  pupil  expenditures  for  public  and 
private  school  students  have  raised  concerns  In  some  public  school  districts, 
mainly  because  of  the  redlstrlbutlve  nature  of  Chapter  2.    With  the  change 
to  the  block  grant,  funds  often  were  diverted  from  large  urban  districts 
participating  In  ESAA;  among  the  "winners"  of  services  from  this  money  were 
students  In  private  schools.* 

Although  our  data  do  not  enable  ua  to  estimate  precisely  the  magnitude 
of  this  Increase,  we  can  approximate  the  minimum  amount  of  Increase  by 
comparing  the  total  funding  that  would  likely  have  been  allocated  to  services 
for  private  school  students  under  ESEA  Title  IV-B,  which  provided  the  bulk 
of  antecedent  program  funding  for  services  to  private  school  students,  with 
the  amount  allocated  to  private  school  Rer\ices,  as  shown  In  Table  XV-3. 

The  table  makes  It  clear  that,  at  a  minimum,  funds  available  for 
private  school  services  nearly  tripled  under  the  block  grant,  by  comparison 
with  what  antecedent  programs  were  likely  to  provide. 

The  fact  that  students  In  private  schools  gained  under  the  block  grant 
was  evident  In  many  of  the  sites  we  visited.    We  heard  comments  from  public 
school  respondents  such  as,  "Chapter  2  was  a  big  windfall  for  the  [private 
school  students],"  who  "made  out  like  bandits."    We  saw  many  examples  where 
expenditures  for  services  to  private  school  students  had  Increased  many 
times  over  expenditures  under  the  antecedent  programs  (primarily  Title  IV-B>. 
For  example.  In  one  city  we  visited,  the  expenditures  for  services  to 


*The  redistributional  effects  of  Chapter  2  vary  by  state;  these  effects  can 
be  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  state  allocation  formulas. 
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TABLE  XV-3 


AGGREGATE  INCREASE  IN  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SERVICES  TO 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  UNDER  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 


Program  Funding  Source 

Under  Chapter  2  in  1984-85 

Under  ESEA  Title  IV-B 
In  1981-82 

Approximate  minimum** 
Increase  under  the  block 
grant  In  funds  allocated 
to  services  for  private 
school  students 


Total  amount  of  funds 
allocated  by  districts 

for  private  school 
 students  

$24,710,055* 


8,762,296  (estj** 


+15,947,759  (est)** 


Minimum  percentage  Increase  In 
funds  available  for  these  services 


+282% 


This  figure  Is  somewhat  higher  than  the  estimate  presented  In  Section  II; 
responses  to  the  questionnaire  Item  on  which  this  was  based  probably 
Included  some  carryover  from  the  preceding  year. 

Because  we  were  unable  to  get  reliable  figures  for  the  amount  of  antecedent 
program  funds  allocated  to  ser/e  private  school  students,  our  estimate 
rests  on  the  following  assumptions:    (1)  ESEA  Title  IV-B  funds  provided 
the  bulk  of  antecedent  program  funding  for  these  students;  (2)  because 
most  districts  allocated  the  same  proportion  or  more  to  private  school 
students  under  Chapter  2,  the  current  proportion  will  tend  to  equal  or 
overestimate  the  amount  received  by  private  school  students  before  the 
block  grant;  (3)  multiplying  the  Title  IV-B  total  by  the  current  proportion 
of  funds  made  available  to  private  schools  thus  yields  a  likely  maximum 
value  for  what  went  to  private  school  students  before  the  block  grant. 
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private  school  students  Increased  from  i2,387  to  $12,075,  for  approximately 
the  same  number  of  students.    Increases  at  the  level  of  Individual  private 
schools  ranged  greatly.    Some  private  school  principals  were  well  aware  of 
the  Increase;  the  principal  of  a  private  school  with  a  threefold  Increase 
for  services  said  that,  when  the  block  grant  started,  "we  walked  around 
smiling."    However,  school-level  personnel  were  not  always  aware  of  an 
Increase,  because  the  absolute  amount  (both  before  the  block  grant  and  under 
Chapter  2)  was  often  so  small. 

In  certain  types  of  districts,  a  larger  percentage  oi  the  district's 
allocation  Is  available  for  services  to  private  school  students  than  under 
the  antecedent  programs.    Although  overall,  the  majority  (71%)  of  districts 
report  no  change,  as  shown  In  Table  XV-4,  there  Is  a  substantial  number 
(particularly  the  very  large  urban  districts)  for  which  the  proportion 
expended  for  services  to  students  In  private  schools  has  Increased.  This 
increase  Is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  larger  districts 
participated  In  large  antecedent  programs,  such  as  ESAA,  which  had  little 
private  school  student  participation;  with  the  block  grant,  these  districts 
lost  a  considerable  amount  of  money  and  had  to  toake  more  of  their  decreased 
allocations  available  for  services  to  private  school  students.    In  fact,  our 
data  show  that  53%  of  the  districts  that  had  participated  In  ESAA  use  a 
larger  proportion  of  Chapter  2  futids  than  antecedent  program  funding  to 
provide  services  to  students  In  private  schools;  only  24%  of  those  districts 
that  had  not  participated  i?.  ESAA  do  so. 

In  some  districts  we  visited  that  had  lost  ESAA  funding,  public  school 
personnel  expressed  some  concern  about  equal  per  pupil  expenditures  for 
public  and  private  school  students.    However,  not  all  districts  we  visited 
that  had  participated  In  ESAA  expressed  this  concern.    District  personnel 
were  less  upset  when  the  desegregation  programs  funded  by  ESAA  had  been 
completed,  or  were  nearlng  completion^  before  the  block  grant,  or  when  the 
district  could  absorb  the  ESAA  programs  with  local  money. 
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Table  XV-4 

CHANGE  IN  PROPORTION  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 
TO  SERVE  STUDENTS  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  FROM  ANTECEDENT  PROGPjy^S 
TO  CHAPTER  2  (1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR),  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 


Percentage  of  districts*  In  which  the 
proportion  of  funds  available  to  serve 
 students  In  private  schools;  


Increased 


57 


70 
42 

33 


25 


23 


26 


Stayed  the  same 
43 


30 
58 


64 
70 
75 
71 


Decreased 


0 
0 


5 
2 


Among  districts  with  one  or  more  eligible  private  schools,  and  in  which 
the  private  school  student  component  is  administered  at  the  district  level. 
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Services  for  Private  School  Students 


To  study  the  services  provided  to  private  school  students,  we  divided 
the  educational  activities  supported  by  the  block  grant  Into  the  same 
six  categories  used  to  describe  public  school  education  services  (see 
Sections  III,  V-VII):  computer  applications,  library  and  media  center 
support,  curriculum  development,  staff  development.  Instructional  services, 
and  student  support  services.    Under  Chapter  2,  as  under  Title  IV-B,  private 
school  students  are  being  served  mainly  with  materials  and  equipment,* 
either  for  computer  applications  or  for  library  and  media  center  support. 
In  fact,  we  often  heard  from  private  school  principals  that  the  change  to 
Chapter  2  was  just  a  **name  change"  from  Title  IV-B. 

Nationally,  private  school  students  In  a  large  majority  of  districts 
(92%)  receive  the  benefit  of  library  and  media  center  support  through 
Chapter  2;  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  districts  purctiase  computer 
hardware  and  software  for  use  by  private  school  students  with  Chapter  2  (see 
Ta;>le  XV-5**).    We  saw  many  examples  of  these  types  of  services  In  our  site 
visits,  such  as  computer  hardware  and  software  for  use  In  computer  labs  or 
classrooms,  audiovisual  equipment^  fllmstrlps,  reference  materials  (e.g., 
books,  encyclopedias)  for  libraries  or  classrooms,  maps,  globes,  etc. 

Other  types  of  services  to  private  school  students  occur  much  less 
frequently  under  the  block  grant.    In  approximately  a  fifth  of  all  districts 
serving  private  school  students,  curriculum  or  new-program  development 
supported  by  Chapter  2  benefits  sowe  or  all  of  these  students.    Even  fewer 
dlstrlctp  provide  private  school  students  with  direct  services  aimed  at 


This  study  did  not  collect  national  data  on  the  percentage  of  Chapter  2 
funds  used  to  provide  various  services  to  private  school  students. 

The  figures  In  Table  XV-5  represent  services  aggregated  at  the  district 
level;  however,  from  our  site  visits  we  learned  that,  typlcalxy,  student! 
In  a  given  private  school  have  access  to  only  one  or  two  services  under 
Chapter  2. 
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Table  XV-5 


CHAPTER  2  SERVICES  TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Pfercentage  of  districts*  In  which  each  activity 
has  been  supported  by  Chapter  2  funds  In  the 
 last  3  years  for  private  school  students:  

Curric- 
ulum 

Library/     or  new- 
Computer     media         program    Staff      Instruc-  Student 
District  Size  appll-       center       devel-     devel-     tlonal  support 

(Enrollment)  cations       support     opment     opment    services  services 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

84 

100 

22 

30 

16 

6 

Urban 
Suburban 

85 
80 

100 
100 

23 

17 

39 
11 

15 
20 

5 
9 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

83 

95 

21 

16 

12 

10 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

64 

91 

20 

14 

9 

7 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

66 

91 

24 

6 

6 

4 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 

68 

92 

22 

11 

9 

6 

Among  districts  with  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students 
participating  in  Chapter  2,  and  in  which  the  private  school  student 
component  is  administered  a^  the  distilct  level. 
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student  support  (e.g.»  counseling,  testing)  or  Instruction  (e.g., 
compensatory,  bilingual).    In  our  site  visits,  we  encountered  a  few  examples 
of  these  direct  services,  such  as  an  aide  paid  out  of  one  district's 
Chapter  2  funds  to  work  with  private  school  Chapter  1  and  gifted  students, 
and  a  music  teacher  In  another  district.    Finally,  In  only  a  small 
percentage  (11%)  of  districts  are  private  school  personnel  participating  In 
staff  development  funded  by  Chapter  2,*  either  for  private  school  staff 
alone  or  as  joint  training  activities  with  public  school  personnel. 

There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  change  In  the  services  provided 
under  Chapter  2  to  private  school  students  over  the  3  years  of  the  block 
grant.    In  the  sites  we  visited,  the  mo     common  change  was  a  new  kind  of 
material  or  different  piece  of  equipment  provided.    Typically,  private 
school  students  were  provided  services  In  one  area  until  needs  In  other 
areas  became  more  prominent.    For  example.  In  one  large  suburban  district, 
computers  were  purchased  with  block  grant  funds  for  private  school  students 
to  use  In  the  early  years  of  Chapter  2;  by  the  third  year  of  the  block 
grant,  private  school  officials  told  the  district  to  redirect  some  of  the 
Chapter  2  support  toward  the  library  because  It  had  been  Ignored  with  the 
push  to  computers. 

Most  of  the  services  for  private  school  students  or  staff  under 
Chapter  2  are  provided  on  the  site  of  the  private  school.**    We  saw  many 


This  percentage  may  be  underestimated  In  our  data,  because  respondents  may 
not  have  Included  staff  development  funded  by  the  portion  of  the  LEA's 
Chapter  2  funds  available  to  provide  services  to  public  school  students 
(to  which  private  school  personnel  are  often  invited),  as  well  as  staff 
development  funded  by  the  SEA's  share  of  Chapter  2. 

At  the  time  of  data  collection  for  this  study,  a  court  case  concerning  the 
provision  of  Chapter  1  Instructional  services  on  the  premises  of  r:illglous 
schools  (Agullar  et  al.  v.  Felton  et  al.,  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  decided 
July  1,  1985)  was  still  In  process.    In  Its  decision,  the  court  found  It 
to  be  excessive  entanglement  of  church  and  state  when  these  services  were 
provided  on  the  premises  of  private  schools.    This  case  has  potential 
ramifications  for  Chapter  2  services  for  private  school  students. 
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examples  where  m&terials  and  equipment  were  marked  by  the  district  and  then 
delivered  to  the  private  school  to  be  used  there •    In  the  sites  we  visited, 
we  also  saw  that  the  public  school  staff  supported  by  Chapter  2  served 
private  school  students  in  the  private  schools.    However,  private  schools 
had  to  make  accommodations,  if  nec^ss^ry,  such  as  removing  religious  symbols 
from  rooms  in  which  these  individuals  worked. 

The  services  provided  to  private  school  students  under  Chapter  2  tend 
to  be  used  to  benefit  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  students  in  the  school,  or 
else  all  the  students  in  specific  grades,  rather  than  being  targeted  to  the 
special  needs  of  a  few.    In  part,  the  lack  of  targeting  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  services  under  Chapter  2  (mainly  materials  and  equipment).  In 
addition,  many  private  schools  tend  to  be  small  and  have  few  students  with 
special  needs,  unless  they  serve  only  special  populations,  such  as  schools 
for  the  handicapped.    Private  school  personnel  are  not  likely  to  request 
that  Chapter  2  funding  (particularly  if  it  is  a  small  amount)  be  used  to 
serve  a  small  fraction  of  their  student  body,  especially  if  the  school  is 
poor  and  has  limited  sources  of  money.    Finally,  we  heard  «ome:  private 
school  principals  state  that  it  is  their  philosophy  to  spread  Chapter  2 
services  to  all  students. 

Comparability  of  Services  for  Private  and  Public  School  Students 

According  to  federal  regulations,  private  school  students  must  receive 
services  under  ^napter  2  "on  an  equitable  basis."    As  it  is  put  into 
practice,  this  requirement  usually  means  that  services  for  private  school 
students  are  thought  to  be  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

Our  data  indicate  that  there  are  often  differences  in  the  types  of 
services  supported  by  Chapter  2  for  private  school  students  and  public  school 
students  in  the  same  districts,  as  shown  in  Table  XV-6.    Under  Chapter  2, 
private  school  students  typically  have  accesG  to  computer  hardware  and 
software,  as  well  as  other  instructional  materials  and  equipment,  and  in 
this  respect  do  not  differ  greatly  from  their  counterparts  in  public  schools. 
In  the  same  districts.  Chapter  2  more  frequently  provides  public  school 
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students  with  the  benefit  of  curriculum  or  new-program  development,  student 
support  services,  Instructional  programs,  and.  Indirectly,  staff  development. 


Equltablllty  of  Services  for  Private  School  Students 


The  fact  that  services  for  the  two  types  of  students  are  net  always  the 
same  raises  the  possibility  that  they  are  not  "equitable"  (in  the  sense  that 
private  school  students  are  denied  access  to  services  or  opportunities  for 
particular  kinds  of  services) •    We  pursued  thl*^  question  by  trying  to 
discover  whether  decisions  about  what  to  provide  private  school  students  are 
unnecessarily  constrained  by  groups  external  to  the  private  schools  and  why 
private  school  officials  opt  for  the  services  that  they  do.    Our  anlayses, 
described  In  another  report  from  the  National  Study  (Coopersteln,  1986), 
Indicate  the  following:    while  there  Is  evidence  that  some  districts  (and 
even  private  school  organizations)  limit  their  range  of  choices,  private 
school  officials  generally  feel  that  their  students  receive  under  Chapter  2 
the  services  these  officials  think  are  best  for  them.    The  most  Important 
factor  governing  the  preferences  of  private  school  staff  are: 

.    The  small  amount  of  Chapter  2  funding  available  for  each  school's 
students. 

.    The  need  for  materials  and  equipment  which  many  private  school 
officials  describe  as  "critical". 

.    Established  patterns  of  federal  aid  under  ESEA  Title  IV-B,  which 
have  come  to  be  expected  by  the  private  schools. 

Our  data  suggest  that,  regardless  of  anything  public  school  districts  do  to 
encourage  these  expenditures,  most  private  school  officials  would  request 
that  Chapter  2  funds  be  used  in  the  same  ray  as  at  present. 

Changes  In  Equltablllty  with  the  Block  Grant 

Depending  on  what  antecedent  program  one  uses  as  a  baselxue,  the 
equltablllty  of  services  has  either  not  changed  much  or  has  Improved  with 
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Table  XV-6 

COMPARISON  OF  SERVICES  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Type  of  Activity 


Computer  applications 

Library  and  media  center 
support 

Curriculum  or  n'^w- 
program  development 

Student  support 
services 

Instructional  services 
Staff  development 


Percentage  of  districts*  In  which  this  activity 
Is  supported  by  Chapter  2  funds  for: 

Public  school  students      Private  school  students 


88 

80 

37 

24 
24 
39 


68 

92 

22 

9 
6 
11 


Percentage  of  districts  with  enrollment  of  at  least  600,  with 
participating  private  schools,  and  In  which  the  private  school  component 
Is  handled  at  the  district  level. 
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the  coming  of  the  block  grant.    For  students  in  the  majority  of  private 
schools,  which  only  participated  in  the  Title  IV-B  program,  there  is 
probably  not  much  change  with  the  block  grant  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  the 
Chapter  2  program  to  meet  their  needs,  even  though  decisions  are  sometimes 
more  broadly  based  and,  sometimes,  non-library  purchases  result.    On  the 
other  hand,  private  school  personnel  perceive  that  Chapter  2  meets  the  needs 
of  the  private  schools  much  better  than  some  other  antecedent  programs,  such 
as  Title  IV-C,  Teacher  Corps,  and  Teacher  Centers,  ir  which  private  school 
students  sometimes  were  asked  to  participate.    According  to  on^ji  diocesan 
official,  the  attitude  of  the  public  schools  often  was,  "Can  you  fit  in?"  to 
projects  that  did  not  necessarily  meet  any  needs  of  the  Catholic  schools;  by 
contrast,  this  respondent  observed: 

"Chapter  2  was  a  little  bit  of  haaven. . .finally,  they  are  askiu,  fhat 
are  the  needs  of  the  private  school  students .if  we  can  document  the 
needs,  we  get  [the  services]  to  meet  them." 
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XVI    ADMINISTRATION  OF  SERVICES  FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS* 


Chapter  2  services  for  private  school  students  are  administered  by  the 
corresponding  public  echool  districts  (except  in  the  three  states  in  which  a 
"bypass  contractor"  or  intermediate  unit  has  this  responsibility).  We 
examine  in  this  section  what  districts  do  to  notify  and  consult  with 
eligible  private  schools,  and  monitor  or  evaluate  the  Chapter  2-supported 
services  for  the  students  in  these  schools.    We  also  describe  the  role  that 
state  education  agencies  and  private  school  organizations  play  in  the 
administrative  process.    Finally,  we  discuss  the  nature  and  sources  of  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  course  ot  administering  these  services. 


Summary 


The  analyses  presented  in  this  section  can       summarized  as  follows. 
First,  regarding  the  c'istricts'  administrative  practices,  we  found  that: 

(1)  The  activities  involved  in  administering  the  private  school 
student  component  of  Chapter  2  are  fairly  routinized  and  differ 
little  from  procedures  set  up  under  antecedent  programs, 
especially  ESEA  Title  IV-B. 

(2)  Typically,  all  private  schools  that  are,  or  are  thought  to  be, 
eligible  are  notified  that  Chapter  2  funds  are  available. 
Consultation  generally  consists  of  informing  private  school 
officials  of  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  serve  stud<2nts  in 
each  school  and  soliciting  an  application  (or  other  equ.^valent 
request)  Indicating  how  the  district  should  spend  these  funds. 


This  section  is  adapted  from  another  report  from  the  National  Study 
(Cooperstein,  1986). 
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(3)  Virtually  all  districts  report  that  they  monitor  services  foi: 
private  school  studente  to  some  degree,  typically  by  checking 
private  school  applications  or  requests  (and  the  resulting 
purchase  orders)  for  conformity  with  guidelines.  Or-site 
monitoring  is  not  common;  the  limited  visits  generally  are 
informal.    Districts  tend  to  monitor  the  nature  of  these  services, 
not  their  actual  implementation. 

(4)  We  found  little  evidence  that  districts  (or  private  schools)  are 
formally  evaluating  services  for  private  school  students,  except 
when  it  is  required  as  part  of  a  state  evaluatlou. 

Second,  regardias  the  role  of  state  education  agencies  or  private 
school  organizations  in  the  administratie  process,  we  found  that: 

(5)  The  role  of  the  SEA  in  guiding  district  administration  of  these 
services  varies  greatly,  from  states  that  provide  detailed 
guidance  to  those  that  maintain  a  hands-off  position. 

(6)  Private  school  organizations  play  a  variety  of  roles  in  Chapter  2 
at  the  local  level;  Catholic  diocesan  offices  tend  to  be 
particularly  active  as  liaisons  between  district  and  private 
schools  and  as  supports  to  the  private  school  principals. 

Third,  regarding  the  problems  or  diff icultite*  involved  in  administering 
services  for  private  school  students,  we  found  that: 

(7)  The  administration  of  Chapter  2  services  for  private  school 
students  falls  to  the  public  school  district  and  can  be  complex, 
depending  on  the  numbers  of  private  schools  and  the  amount  of 
funds  to  administer.    The  following  tasks  are  most  frequently 
mei  tioned  as  burdens  or  problems: 

.    Notification  and  consultation  (in  approximately  a  quarter  of 
all  districts  with  eligible  private  schools). 

Paperwork  (in  roughly  the  same  percentage  of  districts, 
especially  in  very  large  urban  districts). 

.    Monitoring  (in  17%  of  all  districts  serving  private  school 
students)  • 

•    Unreimbursed  administrative  costs  (in  12%  of  all  districts 
serving  private  school  students). 

(8)  Over  hrlf  of  all  districts  report  no  problems  in  the  administration 
of  services  for  private  school  students.    This  percentage  is  low 
(17%),  however,  in  the  largest  urban  districts. 
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(9)    Not  all  districts  facing  coriplex  administrative  arrangements  for 
serving  private  school  students  experience  them  as  burdens.  In 
addition,  the  following  factors  appear  to  lessen  the  burden: 
routlnlzed  arrangements  established  under  antecedent  programs  or 
other  state  or  federal  programs,  lack  of  other  responsibilities 
for  district  staff,  and  helpful  private  school  organizations 
(e.g..  Catholic  diocesan  offices  that  help  coordinate  notification 
or  applications). 

(10)  Under  the  block  grant,  the  relationships  between  school  districts 
and  private  schools  are  harmonious,  or  at  least  civil,  especially 
where: 

.    State  context  encourages  services  to  private  school  stu^ientp. 

•  There  is  a  strong  religious  base  in  the  community. 

.    Public  and  private  school  systems  are  informally  linked  (e.g», 
where  elementary  private  schools  feed  students  into  public 
secondary  schools). 

.    District  leadership,  private  school  officials,  and  other 
relevant  staff  believe  in  cooperation  between  the  public  and 
private  schools. 

These  conditions  occur  in  districts  of  all  sizes. 

(11)  Disharmony  is  especially  likely  where: 

.    There  have  been  large  perceived  or  real  reductions  in  district 
funding  with  the  shift  to  Chapter  2. 

.    Funds  generated  by  the  characteristics  of  public  school 
students  or  activities  (e.g.,  related  to  desegregation)  are 
used  for  private  school  student  services. 

.    Expenditures  or  services  are  perceived  to  be  inequitable, 

.    District  staff  have  turned  over  rapidly. 

•  The  district's  administrative  task  is  excessively  complex. 

>    District  personnel  philosophically  oppose  serving  private 
school  students  with  public  funding. 


Administrative  Practices 

In  most  of  the  districts  we  visited,  the  activities  Involved  in 
administering  the  private  school  component  of  Chapter  2 — including 
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notification  of  private  schools,  consultation  with  private  school  officials, 
recordkeeping,  and  monitoring — are  fairly  routlnlzed  procedures •  In 
general,  t' ey  differ  very  little  (if  at  all)  from  procedures  established 
under  the  antecedent  programs,  particularly  ESEA  Title  IV-B.    This  is  true 
mainly  because  private  schools  are  continuing  to  view  Chapter  2  as  a 
materials  and  equipment  acquisition  program,  and  districts  are  following  the 
administrative  procedures  established  under  Title  IV-B, 

Notification  and  Consultation 

Although  local  district  practices  vary  regarding  notification  and 
consultation,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  composite  scenario.  Districts 
learn  which  private  schools  to  notify  in  a  variety  of  ways.    In  some  states, 
the  SEA  sends  each  district  a  list  of  all  private  schools  within  the 
district's  boundaries,  whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  Chapter  2. 
In  other  states,  the  SEA's  list  5.ncludes  eligible  schools  only.  States 
compile  these  lists  in  various  ways,  such  as  including  all  accredited 
schools,  only  nonprofit  schools,  or  all  those  in  compliance  with  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.    Finally,  in  other  states,  local  districts  must 
identify  for  themselves  the  private  schools  within  their  boundaries  and 
determine  which  are  eligible  for  Chapter  ?      In  these  cases,  district 
personnel  have  several  sources  for  .^identifying  schools:    existing  lists, 
schools  that  participate  in  other  state  or  federal  programs,  and 
(particularly  in  smaller  districts)  their  own  knowledge  of  the  community. 

Typically,  each  year  the  Chapter  2  coordinator  notifies  each  private 
school  OL  the  district's  list  about  the  av&ilability  of  Chapter  2  money. 
Coordinators  do  this  in  various  wriys,  including  regular  mail,  certified  or 
registered  mail,  telephone  calls,  and  personal  visits.    In  some  sites, 
distrl  ,t  personnel  also  sometimes  notify  schools  not  on  the  state-approved 
list,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.    If  the  private  schools  are  not  already 
determined  to  be  eligible  by  the  state,  the  district  may  sometimep  ask  for 
proof  of  nonprofit  st/itus  or  nondiscrimination.    Overall,  approximately 
one-quarter  of  districts  with  enrollment  of  at  least  600  require  private 
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schools  to  sign  assurances  of  nondiscrimination;  15%  check  the  nonprofit 
status  of  private  schools.    If  eligible  schools  indicate  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  participate  in  Chapter  2,  some  statis  require  a  waiver  letter  to  be 
signed;  others  do  not. 

The  Chapter  2  coordinator  then  often  holds  a  meeting  of  the  private 
school  principals  to  discuss  application  procedures ,  specific  allocations, 
and  guidelines  (86%  of  districts  report  that  they  provide  some  type  of 
guidance).    Private  school  organization  representatives  sometimes  are 
involved  at  this  point,  e»g»>  diocesan  representatives  in  districts  near  a 
diocesan  office.    However,  these  matters  can  also  be  handled  by  letter. 
Private  school  principals  then  fill  out  an  application  form  or  the 
equivalent.    The  district  collects  and  reviews  all  of  the  private  school 
applications  (or  other  form  of  request),  gets  revisions  if  something  is  not 
acceptable,  attaches  them  to  the  district's  application,  and  sends  the 
entire  package  to  the  SEA. 

For  the  great  majority  of  districts  that  use  Chapter  2  funds  to 
purchase  materials  and  equipment  for  private  school  students,  the  private 
schools  generally  submit  purchase  requests  to  tne  district,  once  tl.e 
application  is  approved  by  the  SEA;  the  district  then  orders  the  materials/ 
equipment  as  requested.    The  items  often  are  delivered  to  the  district  and 
are  marked  with  the  program  name,  or  as  property  of  the  district.  The 
materials  are  then  delivered  to  the  private  schools  and  rciain  there  for 
students  to  use. 

The  process  of  notification  and  consultation  typically  consists  of 
various  paper  transactions,  particularly  in  larger  cities  where  the 
procedure  is,  by  necessity,  more  bureaucratic,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  private  schools.    In  smaller  districts,  more  personal  contact  seems  to  be 
involved.    In  some  districts,  there  is  continuous  communication  between  the 
Chapter  2  coordinator  and  private  school  principals  concerning  allowable 
expenditures,  purchase  orders,  etc.;  in  others,  there  is  less  contact. 
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Monitoring  rracLices 


All  but  a  few  districts  claim  they  monitor  services  for  private  school 
students  In  some  fashion;  only  5X  of  districts  enrolling  600  or  more  students 
report  that  they  do  not  monitor  Chapter  2-supported  purchases  or  activities 
In  private  schools.    In  general,  the  larger  districts  report  more  monitoring 
than  the  smaller  districts;  this  may  be  true  for  at  least  several  reasons: 

.    Large  districts  often  have  federal  programs  personnel  for  whom 

monitoring  Is  just  part  of  the  standard  operating  procedure  for  any 
activity  supported  with  federal  funds. 

•  The  Cliapter  2  coordinators  in  larger  districts  tend  to  have  fewer 
other  responsibilities  than  their  counterparts  In  smaller  districts. 

•  Larger  districts  tend  to  be  monitored  more  often  by  the  state 
concerning  Chapter  2;  this  monitoring  may  make  the  districts  more 
likely  to  monitor  their  local  Chapter  2  programs.  Including  the 
private  school  component. 

District  administrators  use  a  variety  of  methods  to  monitor  the  private 
school  component  of  Chapter  2.    Private  school  applications  generally  are 
checked,  before  being  sent  to  the  state,  fcr  conformity  to  a  variety  cf 
guidelines  (to  be  discussed  below);  during  this  process,  some  districts  also 
consult  with  the  SEA.    In  addition,  purchase  orders  are  often  checked,  by 
either  the  Chapter  2  coordinator  or  another  individual,  such  as  a  secretary 
or  bookkeeper c    Materials  then  are  sometimes  checked  (and  marked)  when  they 
arrive  at  the  district. 

We  rarely  saw  formal  on-site  monitoring  of  private  schools  by  district 
personnel.    Not  surprisingly.  Chapter  2  coordinators  in  very  large  districts 
with  hundreds  of  private  schools  often  find  it  impossible  to  monitor  on-site. 
Regardless  of  the  number  of  schools  in  question,  Chepter  2  coordMators  may 
feel  that  their  monitoring  obligations  are  met  without  going  on-site,  and 
they  trust  the  private  schools.    The  on-site  visits  we  heard  about  generally 
were  informal.    For  example,  one  private  school  principal  said  that  the 
Chapter  2  coordinator  "comes  over  a  few  times  a  year  and  walks  through." 
Another  private  school  principal  stated  tha.  the  Chapter  2  coordinator 
"informally  visits... not  checks. . .just  observes." 
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Because  of  the  methods  they  use  for  monitoring,  district  personnel 
usually  check  on  the  nature  of  private  school  student  services  (e.g., 
whether  they  are  nonieli»?.ous,  of  benefit  to  students  and  not  schools,  and 
sup^lejiental) .    District  personnel  rarely  check  to  see  how  these  purchases 
are  actually  used;  they  feel  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  monitor  usage  and 
sometimes  feel  that  their  obligations  do  not  involve  doins  so.    One  Chapter  2 
coordinator  we  interviewed  captured  the  spirit  of  many  when  he  explained, 
"If  an  infraction  came  to  my  attention,  I  would  follow  up  on  it... but  I*m 
not  going  to  be  a  police  dog." 

Evaluation  Practices 

We  found  little  evidence  of  districts  or  private  schools  formally 
evaluating  the  private  school  component  of  Chapter  2,  except  when  it  was 
required  as  part  of  a  state  evaluation.    In  this  case,  the  evaluation  often 
consists  of  a  short  form  completed  by  each  private  school  principal.  In 
addition,  private  school  officials  sometimes  informally  evaluate  the 
Cliapter-2  supported  purchases  made  for  their  students ^  doing  so  for  their 
own  purposes;  but  they  tend  not  to  regard  this  as  a  Chapter  2  evaluation. 

Role  of  the  State  Education  Agencies  and  Private  Schools  Organizations 

We  saw  wide  variation  in  the  anount  of  guidance  state  education  agencies 
give  to  districts  concerning  the  administration  of  Chapter  2.    Some  states 
give  explicit  instructions  on  every  aspect  of  the  process.    In  one  state  we 
visited,  the  SEA  determined  eligible  private  schools  and  counted  their 
pupils,  told  the  districts  the  allocation  to  be  used  to  serve  students  in 
each  private  school,  specified  the  application  form  that  the  private  schools 
submit  to  the  districts,  detailed  the  notification  and  waiver  process,  was 
in  frequent  telephone  contact  with  districts  about  matters  such  as  allowable 
expenses,  and  monitored  the  private  school  component  in  grea':  detail.  Some 
states  even  notify  the  private  schools  directly  about  Chapter  2. 
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Other  states  give  less  detailed  guidance,  such  as  providing  a  copy  of 
th^  federal  law  and  regulations,  and  maintain  a  hands-off  position.  This 
approach  can  be  the  result  of  state  law  or  part  of  che  general  philosophy  of 
the  SEA*    Among  districts  In  these  states,  there  tends  to  be  wider  local 
variation  In  administrative  practices  under  Chapter  2. 

Organizations  representing  or  coordinating  private  schools  can  pla}'  a 
variety  of  roles  In  the  local  administration  of  Chapter  2.    In  our  site 
visits,  Catholic  dioceses  were  the  most  active  in  Chapter  2;  other 
organizations  (e.g.,  Lutheran  Synods,  organizations  of  Independent  schools) 
tended  to  be  less  so.    Compared       other  private  schools,  the  Catholic 
schools  have  a  strong,  central  or,  mlzatlon;  diocesan  officers  represent 
many  schools  and  historically  have  been  involved  with  federal  and  state 
programs.    Dioceses  tend  to  have  more  Involvement  in  the  administration  of 
Chapter  2  in  large  cities  or  suburban  districts,  because  these  districts  are 
usually  located  near  the  diocesan  offices;  elsewhere,  the  diocese  tends  to 
have  less  influence. 

Our  analyses*  reported  more  fully  elsewhere  (see  Coopersteln,  1986), 
suggest  that  diocesan  personnel  may  perform  the  following  functions: 

•  Serve  as  a  general  resource  for  private  school  principals. 

•  Provide  an  additional  channel  for  notifying  schools  about  Chapter  2 
funding  or  requirements. 

•  Expedite  the  submission  of  Chapter  2  applications. 

•  Help  arrange  joint  services  to  a  number  of  private  schools  located 
in  different  di&tricts. 

•  Monitor  Chapter  2'-supported  activities  in  Catholic  schools. 

Problems  Associated  with  the  Administration  of  Services 
for  Private  School  Students 

The  administration  of  Chapter  2  can  be  complex  and  can  create  various 
problems,  including  a  perception  of  burden,  that  derive  from  the  fact  that 
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district  personnel  must  administer  services  for  students  that  receive  their 
education  (and  receive  Chapter  2-supported  services)  in  other  institutional 
settings. 


Overall,  approximately  40%  of  districts  (of  at  least  600  students) 
considered  administering  the  private  school  component  to  be  "somewhat**  or 
"very**  burdensome  (see  Section  X  for  a  broader  discussion  of  administrative 
burdens).    Not  surprisingly,  larger  districts  considered  the  private  school 
component  to  be  more  burdensome  than  smaller  districts;  this  difference  is 
due  in  part  to  the  greater  number  of  eligible  and  participating  private 
schools  in  larger  districts.    In  fact,  in  the  very  large  urban  districts 
(enrollments  of  25,000  or  more),  private  school  involv**iient  is  considered  to 
be  by  far  the  most  burdensome  aspect  of  administering  Chapter  2. 

Sources  of  Perceived  Burder 


Many  activities  involved  in  administering  Chapter  2-supported 
services  for  private  school  students  can  create  this  perception  of  burden. 
Table  XVI-1  shows  the  percentages  of  districts  reporting  the  most  common 
types  of  problems  they  encounter  under  Ciiapter  2.    As  can  be  seen  in  the 
table,  slightly  over  half  of  the  districts  with  eligible  private  schools 
indicate  that  they  have  encountered  no  problems  involving  private  schools 
and  private  school  students  in  Chapter  2.    lu  t-he  remaining  districts,  the 
following  tasks  are  often  considered  problems: 

.    Notifying  and  consulting  with  private  schools  about  Chapter  2  (In 
24X  of  the  districts). 

Paperwork  generated  by  private  school  involvement  (in  22%  of  the 
districts),  espec.' illy  in  very  large  urban  districts. 

•    Monitoring  private  schools*  use  of  Chapter  2  materials  or  services 
(in  17%  of  the  d:  ^ricts). 

«    Unreimbursed  administrative  costs  of  providing  materials  or  services 
to  private  school  students  (in  12%  of  the  districts). 
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Table  XVI-1 


PROBLEMS  DISTRICTS  ENCOUNTER  ADMINISTERING  SERVICES  FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS, 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percentage  of  districts  encountering  problems 
 wltn  respect  to...  


District  Size 
(En^'oiiment ) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 


Notification/ 
consultation* 

33 


Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(20,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 


35 
32 

39 


25 


20 


24 


Paperwork 
48 


58 
38 

38 


24 


16 


22 


Monitoring 
29 


27 
31 

30 


Unreimbursed 
administrative 
cost** 


14 


16 


17 


22 


22 
24 

25 


16 


Percentage  of  districts 
encountering  no  problem 
with  the  private  school 
student  component* 

30 


20 
43 

36 


12 


57 


65 


57 


Among  districts  with  eligible  private  schools,  and  in  which  the  private  school  student  co  -.ionent  is 
administered  at  the  district  level. 

t 

Among  districts  with  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students  partlrlpatlng  In  Chapter  2,  and  in  which 
the  private  school  student  component  Is  administered  at  th-»  district  level. 


In  our  site  visits,  we  found  that  administering  the  private  school 
component  may  be  a  big  job  and  take  a  lot  of  time,  particularly  In  districts 
with  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  as  In  the  case  of  one  very  large 
city  with  29  eligible  and  25  participating  private  schools,  where  district 
personnel  Indicated  that  It  takes  "Incredible  clerical  time"  to  notify  all 
the  schools,  collect  all  the  applications  and  walv2r  letters,  give  technical 
assistance  (e.g.,  help  with  filling  out  the  application  form,  adv  about 
the  appropriate  computers  to  purchase),  process  the  purchase  orders,  etc. 
But  district  personnel  often  express  less  concern  about  these  administrative 
activities  than  one  might  expect.    For  example: 

.    The  Chapter  2  coordinator  In  the  district  described  above  said  that, 
even  though  a  lot  of  time  was  Involved  lu  itdmlnlsterlng  the  private 
school  component,  she  does  not  mind  It,  since  "I  see  Its  purpose  and 
I  enjoy  the  people." 

.    In  a  very  large  urban  district  with  44  eligible  and  40  participating 
private  schools,  the  Chapter  2  coordinator  sa^'d  that  the  private 
school  component  "Is  just  oart       our  job  in  the  federal  programs 
office."  ^  ^ 


Various  factors  seem  to  contribute  to  t'te  generally  low  level  of 
concern  about  administering  private  school  services: 

.    In  smaller  and  medium-sized  districts,  few  private  schools  are 
Involved.    Typically,  relationships  with  these  schools  were 
established  long  ago  under  antecedent  programs.    Public  anu  private 
schools  often  are  closely  linked  in  such  coBmunitles,  for  example, 
through  feeder  patterns  or  staff  who  have  worked  in  both  systems. 
Many  of  these  cooiunities  also  have  a  strong,  organized  religious 
base. 

.    In  larger  districts.  Chapter  2  coordinators  tend  to  have  fewer 

other  responsibilities.    Dealing  with  the  private  schools  often  is  a 
major  part  of  their  jobs  and  is  accepted  as  that.    Private  school 
organizations,  such  as  the  Catholic  dioceses,  tend  to  be  more  active 
in  such  communities,  often  helping  out  with  part  of  the 
administrative  load. 

Despite  these  general  patterns,  there  is  much  variation  in  the  degree 
of  burden  experienced  by  districts,  because  of  the  personalities  of 
administrators,  district  leadership,  and  experience  under  particular 
antecedent  programs,  among  others.    The  special  situation  of  large  districts 
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that  lost  large  amounts  of  money  under  the  block  grant,  combined  with 
growing  private  school  participation,  also  contributes  to  real  and  pressing 
administrative  burdens  for  some  districts* 

The  Quality  of  the  Relationship  Between  Districts  and  the  Private  Schools 

The  administrative  burdens  just  described.  In  conjunction  with 
Increased  participation  by  private  school  students  and  the  fact  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  districts'  allocations  might  go  to  services  for 
these  students,  could  contribute  to  or  create  significant  tensions  and 
disharmony  between  districts  and  the  private  schools.    Our  analyses  suggest 
that  these  tensions  are  not  widespread  but  are  present  In  certain  kinds  of 
circumstances  (see  Coopersteln,  1986) • 

Relations  between  the  school  districts  and  private  schools  we. 
relatively  harmonious,  or  at  least  civil,  regarding  Chapter  2  matters  In 
most  places  we  visited.    A  quote  from  a  private  school  principal  In  a 
suburban  district  Is  typical  of  the  comments  we  heard: 

"[The  Chapter  2  coordinator]  has  helped  us  to  understand 
how  much  we  can  do  under  Chapter  2.    Our  relationship  with 
the  district  Is  very  good.    I  can  pick  up  the  phone  and 
ask  for  help  or  suggestions.    We  get  a  lot  of  help  from 
the  secretary,  too.    There's  a  feeling  of  professionalism. 
I  think  the  district  makes  an  effort  because  we  are  a 
private  school.    They  make  sure  we  get  our  fair  share." 

Five  factors  appear  to  contribute  to  this  state  oZ  affairs: 

.    A  tradition  of  active  service  to  private  schools  In  the  state. 
.    A  strong  religious  base  In  the  community. 

.    Interpenetratlon  of  the  public  and  private  education  systems. 
.    District  leadership. 

.    Personalities  of  district  Chapter  2  staff  and  private  school 
officials. 
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In  our  visits,  we  identified  six  factors  that  undermined  the 
relationship  between  the  district  and  the  private  schools: 

.    Large  perceived  or  real  "losses"  of  money  (from  the  antecedent 
programs)  that  must  be  used  to  provide  services  to  private  school 
students  under  the  block  grant, 

.    The  fact  that  services  are  sometimes  provided  to  private  school 
students  with  funds  that  were  not  generated  by  these  students* 

.  Inequitable  expenditures  or  services  for  private  school  students. 

•  District  turnover  or  incompetence. 

.  Excessive  complexity  in  the  district's  administrative  task. 

.  Philosophical  opposition  to  serving  private  school  students. 
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LOCAL  OPERATIONS  IN  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSPECTIVE 


In  this  part  of  the  report,  we  examine  the  Intergovernmental  dimensions 
of  local  operations  under  the  education  block  grant.    Separate  sections 
present  findings  on: 

.    Local  discretion  (Section  XVII). 

Interactions  between  districts  and  state  education  agencies 
(Section  XVIII). 

.    Intergovernmental  Influences  on  local  operations  (Section  XIX), 


Highlights  of  Findings  In  This  Part 

Local  Discretion  Under  the  Block  Grant 

•  Local  flexibility.    The  combination  of  broadly  authoilzed  purposes 
and  relatively  little  external  constraint  from  federal  and  state 
levels  means  that  districts  feel  that  the  block  grant  Is  an 
especially  flexible  source  of  funding.    Chapter  2  funds  support  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  both  within  and  across  districts,  that  In 
aggregate  approximates  the  full  range  of  permissible  uses  under 
Chapter  2. 

•  Perceived  change  In  flexibility  since  antecedent  programs. 
Districts  split  on  whether  they  view  the  block  grant  as  more 
flexible  than  antecedent  programs  or  approximately  the  same  (few 
felt  It  was  less  flexible).    Their  perceptions  are  partially  the 
result  of  which  antecedent  program(s)  were  the  baseline:  when 
compared  with  programs  that  had  more  complex  requirements  such  as 
ESEA  Title  IV-C  and  ESAA,  the  block  grant  appears  more  flexible  to  a 
greater  percentage  of  districts  than  when  compared  with  ESEA  Title 
IV-B,  which  Chapter  2  resembles. 
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.    Response  to  Increased  flexibility.    Not  all  districts  have  taken 
advar.tage  of  the  Increased  flexibility,  preferring  Instead  to 
continue  programs  they  had  before  the  block  grant.    At  the  same 
time,  a  wider  range  of  activities  are  being  supported  by  the  block 
grant  across  districts. 

.    Flexibility  for  vhom?    At  the  local  level,  the  block  grart^s 

flexibility  Is  experienced  by  some  groups  more  than  others:  one  or  a 
few  district-level  administrators  typically  control  decisions  about 
the  uses  of  the  funds.    Others,  especially  school  staff,  have  a  more 
significant  role  In  decisions  about  the  Implementation  of  activities 
once  these  are  selected. 


Interactions  Between  Districts  and  States 

.    Local  and  state  variation.    The  nature  and  extent  of  Interactions 
between  districts  and  states  vary  greatly  by  size  of  district  and 
across  SEAs.    Larger  districts  tend  to  contact  their  SEAs  more 
frequently  than  smaller  districts,  except  on  matters  related  to 
compliance.    SEAs  vary  greatly  In  the  amount  of  contact  they  have 
with  districts  and  the  kinds  of  Issues  they  emphasize. 

.    Applications  and  paperwork.    Most  Interactions  between  SEAs  and 
districts  concern  applications,  allowable  uses  of  funds  (which  Is 
typically  an  Issue  during  the  application  process),  and  reporting 
f orm» . 

.    Monitoring.    A  little  over  a  third  of  all  districts  have  been 
monitored  by  their  SEAs;  states  vary  greatly  on  this  activity- 
some  have  monitored  nearly  all  of  their  districts,  others  none. 
Monitoring  generally  Is  perceived  as  a  smooth,  nonthreatenlng 
process. 

.    Auditing.    Only  a  small  percentage  (14%)  of  all  districts  have  had 
their  projects  audited  In  response  to  a  federal  or  state  request 
(other  than  routine  fiscal  audits  usually  required  of  school 
districts).    The  level  of  anxiety  about  audits  under  Chapter  2  is 
extremely  low,  perhaps  because  of  extensive  consultation  with  the 
SEA  about  allowable  usen  and  also  prior  local  experience  with 
federal  programs. 


Intergovernmental  Influences  on  Local  Operatloas 

.    State  Influences  on  local  program  choices*    SEAs  seem  to  be  making  a 
conscious  effort  not  to  Influence  local  program  choices.  In  keeping 
with  federal  legislation  and  guidelines. 
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Federal  Influences  on  local  operations*    Federal  actions  typically 
Influence  local  operations  Indirectly,  e.g.,  through  procedural 
clarifications  aimed  at  SEAs.    Federal  monitoring  of  SEAs  apparently 
has  changed  the  way  some  states  oversee  local  operations,  and  may  be 
contributing  to  a  shift  in  emphasis  of  state  administration  toward 
ensuring  legal  compliance. 

Local  perceptions  of  restrictions  or  limitations  under  the  block 
grant .    Local  personnel  perceive  few  restrictions  or  limitations  on 
their  choices  of  educational  activities  to  support  with  Chapter  2 
but  acknowledge  other,  more  procedural  limitations  (e.g.,  prohibiting 
use  of  funds  for  activities  that  may  be  viewed  as  supplanting). 
Other  Intergovernmental  factors  appear  to  exert  a  stronger  Influence 
on  local  operations,  among  them  the  lists  of  antecedent-program 
purposes  that  most  states  list  on  their  application  forms  and  court 
or  agency  desegregation  orders.    More  Indirectly,  antecedent-program 
traditions  at  the  local  level  effectively  limit  options  somewhat. 

Effect  of  federal  or  state  reforms  on  the  use  of  block  grant  funds. 
Relatively  few  local  personnel  see  the  block  grant  as  a  vehicle 
for  Implementing  state  or  federal  reform  recommendations  or  the 
Improvement  Initiatives  enacted  by  state  legislatures.  However, 
Chapter  2  funds  are  used  In  a  large  proportion  of  districts  to 
address  certain  widely  held  reform  or  Improvement  priorities.  In 
particular.  Improvement  In  computer,  mathematics  and  science 
education;  Improvement  of  minimum  competency  test  scores;  and 
development  of  programs  based  on  effective  schools  research. 

Local  recommendations  for  Improving  the  Intergovernmental 
administration  of  the  block  grant.    Approximately  two-fifths  of 
all  districts  think  nothing  needs  to  be  done  to  Improve  the 
Implementation  of  Chapter  2.    Among  other  districts,  reduction  In 
federal  regulations  or  guidance  Is  the  most  frequently  noted 
Improvement,  especially  among  smaller  districts,  although  the 
meaning  of  '^less  guidance"  1l  not  clear.    The  largest  districts  are 
likely  to  emphasize  change  In  the  state  formula,  change  In  the  use 
of  state  set-aside  money,  or  clarification  of  audit  procedures. 
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XVII    LOCAL  DISCRETION* 


In  this  section  we  consider  evidence  relating  to  the  achievement  of  a 
major  intergovernmental  goal  for  the  block  grant:    the  enhancement  of  local 
discretion  over  federal  funds.    We  first  present  findings  regarding  the 
degree  of  flexibility  local  recipients  feel  they  have  under  Chapter  2  to 
establish  and  implement  the  programs  they  wish.    We  then  relate  these 
perceptions  to  decisionmaking  under  antecedent  programs.    Finally,  we 
examine  whose  discretion  at  the  local  level  is  and  is  not  enhanced  under  the 
block  grant. 


Summary 

The  analyses  presented  in  this  section  support  the  following  findings. 
First,  regarding  local  flexibility  under  the  block  grant,  we  found  that: 

(1)  The  block  grant  mechanism  constrains  local  discretion  relatively 
little.    Chapter  2  funds  support  a  wide  range  of  activities,  both 
across  and  within  districts,  that  in  aggregate  approximate  the  full 
range  of  permissible  uses  authorized  by  ECIA. 

(2)  State  and  federal  requirements  and  guidance  play  little  or  no  role 
in  limiting  what  districts  do  with  their  Chapter  2  funds.    Of  those 
districts  that  perceive  such  limitations,  few  wish  less  guidance 
from  higher  levels  of  government.    Limitations  generally  are  seen  as 
having  little  to  do  with  educational  substance. 

(3)  Districts  split  on  whether  they  viewed  block  grant  funds  as  more  or 
less  flexible  than  local  district  funding — a  third  of  the 
coordinators  considered  them  more  flexible,  nearly  as  many  said  less. 


A  more  extensive  discussion  of  this  topic  appears  in  two  other  reports 
from  the  National  Study  (Knapp,  1986;  Tumbull  and  Marks,  1986). 
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Second,  regarding  changes  In  flexibility  since  antecedent  programs,  we 
found  that: 


(4)  Approximately  half  of  the  districts  felt  that  block  grant  funding 
and  requirements  were  more  flexible  than  the  programs  that  preceded 
It;  most  of  the  rest  felt  there  had  been  little  change.  (A  small 
proportion  of  districts,  which  lost  large  amounts  of  money  from 
antecedent  programs.  Indicated  that  their  flexibility  was  greatly 
reduced,  especially  where  desegregation  mandates  persisted.) 

(5)  The  perceptions  of  change  depend  on  what  antecedent  program  Is  used 
as  the  reference  point.    Complex  programs  like  ESEA  Title  IV-C  and 
ESAA  are  considered  less  flexible  than  the  block  grant  more  often 
than  Title  IV-B,  which  Chapter  2  resembles. 

(6)  Although  they  perceive  their  flexibility  to  have  Increased,  district 
decisionmakers  often  fall  to  take  advantage  of  the  wider  latitude 
afforded  by  Chapter  2. 

(7)  Overall,  however,  the  range  of  activities  supported  by  the  block 
grant  (across  all  districts)  Is  greater  than  what  prevailed  under 
antecedent  programs. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  relative  roles  of  different  groups  In  local 
decisionmaking  about  the  block  grant,  we  found  that: 

(8)  Some  groups  experience  flexibility  under  the  block  grant  more  than 
others.    One  or  a  few  district-level  administrators  (e.g.,  the 
Chapter  2  coordinator,  the  superintendent,  or  an  existing  committee 
of  some  kind)  typically  control  decisions  about  the  uses  of  funds; 
school  staff,  school  board  members,  and  parents  or  other  community 
members  tend  to  have  relatively  little  role  In  these  decisions. 

(9)  At  the  level  of  Implementation,  participation  and  Influence 
patterns  are  as  varied  as  the  activities  Chapter  2  supports  and 
the  local  arrangements  for  carrying  out  Instructional  programs. 
The  block  grant  mechanism  exerts  little  or  no  constraint  on  these 
processes,  nor  does  It  stimulate  broad-based  participation  In 
Implementation. 


Local  Flexibility  Under  the  Block  Grant 

The  general  thrust  of  our  evidence  Is  that  the  block  grant  mechanism 
constrains  local  discretion  relatively  little.    Across  districts,  block 
grant  funds  support  a  great  variety  of  activities  approximating  the  full 
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range  t f  permissible  uses  listed  In  the  law  (and  displayed  In  Section  I  of 
this  report),  although  certain  types  of  activity,  l  \ch  as  the  Introduction 
of  co'iiputers  Into  the  Instructional  program,  are  common  to  many  districts. 
Within  each  district.  Chapter  2  funds  often  contribute  to  very  different 
kinds  of  activities  (except  within  the  smallest  districts,  where  the  small 
amount  of  block  grant  funds  makes  support  for  more  than  one  activity 
unrealistic).  The  list  of  Chapter  2-supported  activities  In  the  following 
three  districts  (during  the  1984-85  year)  Illustrates  the  diversity  of  use 
that  Is  commonly  found  under  the  block  grant: 


District  In  a  small 
Midwestern  city: 
(total  Chapter  2 
allocation: 
i82,557) 


Computer  lab 

Library/media  center  support 

Software,  staff  development,  and  planning 
for  computer  program 

Teacher  goal-setting  workshop 

Participation  In  a  5-dlstrlct  drug 
prevention  consortium 

Curriculum  development  In  crltlcal-thlaklng 
skills 

Study  skills  testing 


Medium-sized  district 
In  Appalachla: 
(total  Chapter  2 
allocation: 
*29,610) 


Library/media  center  support 

Staff  development  workshop  for  administrators 

Community  education  program 

Participation  In  a  consortium  of  nearby 
districts  supplying  various  services 


Small  rural  district 
In  the  Northeast: 
(total  Chapter  2 
allocation: 
$10,401  +  some 
carryover  funding) 


Materials  and  group  leaders  for 
extracurricular  clubs 

Books,  materials  for  an  Early  Education 
Resource  Center 

Computer  hardware/software 

Curriculum  development  project  on  the 
experiential  aspects  of  learning 

Musical  equipment 


The  range  of  activities  supported  by  Chapter  2,  both  within  and  across 
districts,  is  testimony  to  the  flexibility  of  this  funding  source. 
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In  deciding  how  to  use  their  funds,  the  majority  of  coordinators  in 
districts  of  all  sizes  report  that  local  priorities  were  an  important 
determining  factor  and  that  one  of  the  block  grant *s  accomplishments  is  to 
provide  funds  for  local  priorities.    Table  XVII-1  summarizes  these  results 
(because  the  pattern  is  so  consistent  across  size  categories,  we  do  not 
disaggregate  the  table). 

Table  XVII-1 
USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  FOR  LOCAL  PRIORITIES 

Chapter  2  coordinator  Percentage  of  all  Rank  order  of 

indicates  that      >  districts  nationwide  this  response 

...Local  priorities  are  82  1* 

an  important  factor 
in  decisions  about 
the  use  of  funds 

. ..One  accomplishment  69  3** 

of  the  block  grant 
is  to  provide  funds 
for  local  priorities 


The  most  frequently  noted  response  out  of  10  possibilities. 
**The  third  most  frequently  noted  response  out  of  12  possibilities. 

External  constraints  generated  by  state  actions  or  federal  requirements 
play  relatively  little  role  in  decisions.    Analyses  reported  elsewhere  in 
the  National  Study  (Tumbull  and  Marks,  1986)  show  that  district  officials 
do  not  seem  to  perceive  big,  substantive  limitations  on  what  they  can  do 
with  block  grant  funds,  although  they  recognize  the  restriction  on 
noninstructional  uses  (one  Chapter  2  coordinator,  for  example,  had  refused  a 
school  librarian's  request  for  a  lettering  machine  because  it  was  intended 
for  office  work  oaly).    Between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  survey 
respondents  reported  that  state  or  federal  actions  limit  what  they  do  with 
Chapter  2  funds,  as  shown  in  Table  XVII-2,  but  less  than  half  that 
percentage  indicate  they  would  prefer  less  guidance  from  above. 
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Table  XVII-2 

PERCEIVED  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CONSTRAINTS  ON  LOCAL  CHAPTER  2  FMDS 


Chapter  2  coordinators  Indicate, Percentage  of  districts  nationwide 

a.  State  constraints 

Their  uses  of  Chapter  2  funds  30 
are  limited  by  state  regulations 
or  guidelines 

and  they  desire  less  state  5 
Intrusion* 

b.  Federal  constraints 

Their  uses  of  Chapter  2  25 
funds  are  limited  by 
federal  regulations  or 
guidelines 

and  they  desire  less  11 
federal  guidance* 


Percentage  of  districts  Indicating  both  that  their  uses  were  limited  by 
state  or  federal  guidance  and  that  they  wished  they  had  less  guidance. 

Respondents  differed  on  whether  they  thought  the  block  grant  funds  were 
more  or  less  flexible  than,  or  about  the  same  as,  regular  district  funds. 
As  reported  elsewhere  (Turnbull  and  Marks,  1986),  In  approximately  a  third  of 
all  districts.  Chapter  2  funds  enable  administrators  to  do  what  they  would 
otherwise  find  difficult — e.g.,  trying  out  new  Instructional  approaches  (such 
as  computers)  In  districts  where  local  funds  are  used  conservatively.  Nearly 
as  large  a  percentage  of  coordinators  Indicated  that  block  grants  are  less 
flexible  than  local  funds,  reflecting  concerns  about  possible  supplanting 
violations  and  recognition  that  the  funds  are  restricted  to  particular 
educational  uses  (however,  as  pointed  out  In  the  above-referenced  report, 
this  lack  of  flexibility  does  not  constrain  local  decisionmaking  much). 
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The  fact  that  most  local  priorities  can  be  accommodated  within  the 
authorized  purposes  of  Chapter  2  and  the  lack  of  external  coostrairts  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  block  grant's  flexibility.    During  site  visits »  our 
respondents  were  quick  to  point  this  fact  out  to  us  and  to  indicate  how  much 
they  appreciated  the  flexibility.    The  superintendent  in  a  large  Southern 
district  that  gained  funds  observed,  in  the  same  spirit  as  many  officials 
we  interviewed: 

"I  wish  all  federal  programs  had  the  flexibility  Chapter  2  has.    I  feel 
that  I  know  better  than  anyone  else  what  our  needs  are.    Yet  most 
federal  programs  require  everyone  to  do  the  same  thing,  no  matter  what 
their  needs.** 

And  in  a  rural  Appalachian  site  that  had  losv  fuads  relative  to  antecedent 
programs: 

**WeWe  been  hurt  financially  by  Chapter  2,  but  if  it  had  to  happen, 
I've  been  personally  glad— mind  you  I'm  speaking  as  a  conservative — 
that  we  have  the  flexibility  to  pick  and  choose  the  programs.** 

This  sentiment  is  not  universal »  however;  respondents  in  some  districts 
chat  lost  large  amounts  of  funds  indicated  thau  they  would  rather  have  the 
funds  back,  even  if  it  meant  a  loss  of  flexibility. 

Change  in  Flexibility  from  Antecedent  Programs 

Many  district  coordinators  (in  approximately  half  of  the  districts 
responding  to  the  mail  survey)  perceive  Chapter  2  as  more  flexible  than 
antecedent  programs.    In  most  other  districts ,  respondents  see  no  change. 
A  small  percentage  of  district  coordinators  (fewer  than  10%  in  almost  all 
size  categories)  feel  their  flexibility  has  been  reduced. 
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Because  these  judgments  depend  on  the  antecedent  programs  a  district 
had  before  Chapter  2,  we  present  In  Table  XVII-3  the  patterns  categorized  by 
several  of  the  larger  antecedent  programs.    Although  the  general  pattern  Is 
similar,  programs  with  more  complex  programmatic  requirements,  such  as  ESAA 
or  ESEA  Title  IV-C,  tend  to  seem  less  flexible  by  comparison  with  Chapter  2 
than  programs  such  as  Title  IV-B  that  more  nearly  resembled  the  block  grant. 


Table  XVII-3 

FLEXIBIUTY  UJTER  CHAPTER  2  VERSUS  SELECTED  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 


Compared  with  selected  antecedent  programs.  In 
the  following  percentage  of  districts  (that  had 
 each  program)  


Chapter  2  coordlc  itors* 
consider  Chapter  2... 

More  flexible 

About  the  same 

Less  flexible 


Title  IV-B 
46 

53 
1 


100 


Title  IV-C 
65 
27 
5 


100 


ESAA 
65 
27 
8 

100 


Excluding  coordinators  who  did  not  have  responsibility  for  these  programs. 


Although  they  perceive  their  flexibility  to  have  Increased  (or  to  have 
been  wide  to  begin  with),  district  officials  have  not  always  acted  on  their 
perceptions.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  that  programs  formerly  supported  by 
antecedent  funds  have  continued  In  some  form  or  other  under  Chapter  2. 
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Antecedent  programs  are  en  Important  lnfluen.:e  on  spending  decisions 
(see  Apllng  and  Padllla,  1986);  more  often  than  not,  an  activity  area 
supported  under  antecedent  programs  In  the  1981-82  school  year  was  still 
being  funded  with  block  grant  funds  3  years  later  (see  Turnbull  and  Marks, 
1986).    Nonetheless,  compared  with  the  situation  under  antecedent  programs, 
the  range  of  activities  supported  by  block  grant  funds  appears  to  have 
Increased,  r>n  average,  for  all  district  size  categories,  as  shown  In 
Table  XVII-4,  below. 


Table  XVII-4 

NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITY  CATEGORIES  SUPPORTED  BY 
CHAPTER  2  AND  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Size  of  District 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Average  number  of  major  activity  categories* 
supported  py... 


Antecedent  program 
funds  In  1981-82 

3.8 

3.9 
3.8 

2.5 
2.1 
1.6 
1.3 
1.9 


Chapter  2 
funds  In  1984-85 

4.8 


4.9 
4.7 

4.0 
2.9 
2.4 
1.9 
2.3 


Out  of  a  total  of  seven  possible  categories. 
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Several  examples  Illustrate  the  pattern: 


•    'The  Chapter  2  coordinator  in  a  medium-sized  district  that  had  opted 
to  stay  with  ?  s  antecedent  programs  observed,  "Although  we  stayed 
with  the  programs  we  had  before,  we  feel  that  we  have  more 
flexibility.    For  example,  we  are  considering  putting  some  money 
into  this  computer  idea.    We  couldn^t  have  done  that  before." 

.    A  large  Western  district  that  formerly  had  Title  IV-B,  IV-C,  Career 
Education,  and  Community  Schools  funding  aimed  its  Chapter  2  grant 
at  similar  purposes  plus  a  diverse  array  of  small  projects  (teacher 
minigrants,  computer  applications,  a  drug  abuse  program,  etc.) 
following  the  new  superintendent's  philosophy  that  the  block  grant 
was  a  means  to  experiment. 

.    In  a  district  in  a  small  Midwestern  city.  Chapter  2  funds  made  it 
easier  to  justify  a  major  venture  into  computer  education,  in 
addition  to  library  support  (the  only  form  of  antecedent  funding  was 
under  ESEA  Title  IV -B),  a  curriculum  development  project,  and 
participation  in  a  drug  abuse  consortium. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  pattern  of  change.  The 
combination  of  increased  funds  (for  most  districts),  the  broader  range  of 
authorized  purposes,  and  the  lessening  of  external  constraints  (such  as  the 
former  state  monitoring  of  Title  IV-C  projects)  have  contributed  widely  to 
the  perception  of  greater  flexibility  and  to  actual  departures  from  earlier 
programs . 


Where  respondents  see  no  difference  in  flexibility  between  the  block 
grant  and  antecedent  programs,  the  explanations  parallel  those  described  in 
Section  X  regarding  change  in  administrative  burdens:    under  the  block  grant, 
these  administrators  feel  able  to  do  what  they  have  always  done.    In  the  ccae 
of  those  districts  reporting  less  flexibility  under  the  block  grant,  a  sharp 
reduction  in  funding  was  often  the  principal  explanation,  in  combination 
with  binding  commitments,  such  as  the  implementation  of  a  court-ordered 
desegregation  plan.    For  example: 

•    A  large  urban  district  in  the  Midwest  experiencing  large  losses  in 
former  ESAA  funds  described  its  flexibility  as  "zero."  Although 
aware  that  they  are  permitted  to  do  more  things  with  the  money  than 
ESAA  allowed,  district  officials  feel  they  are  bound  to  maintain 
previous  commitments  at  minimal  levels. 
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Flexibility  for  Whom? 

The  block  grant  was  designed  not  only  to  enhance  local  discretion 
vls-a-vls  state  or  federal  Influence  but  also  to  promote  a  broad-based 
consultation  process  among  those  closest  to  the  education  of  children: 
principals,  teachers,  and  parents.    The  global  perceptions  of  flexibility 
Just  described  mask  Important  differences  In  degree  of  Involvement  and 
Influence  among  local  participants  and  blur  distinctions  acong  the  types  of 
decisions  they  might  Influence.    The  analyses  of  local  decisionmaking  under 
the  block  grant  presented  e&rller  (see  Section  XI)  and  In  another  report 
(Knapp,  1986)  suggest  the  following  patterns: 

.    Chapter  2  tends  to  etaance  the  flexibility  of  a  few  decisionmakers 
at  the  district  level,  at  least  with  respect  to  choices  about  the 
use  of  funds.    Others — school  staff,  community  members,  school  board 
members — tend  not  to  be  Involved  In  these  declslonr,  although  one  or 
two  school  staff  may  sit  on  the  relevant  district  committees. 

.    The  core  decisionmaking  group  often  takes  steps  to  limit  the  numbers 
of  others  participating  In  these  decisions,  to  keep  the  process 
ifocused  on  a  few  options  the  group  feels  are  most  Important. 

.    Once  Chapter  2  funds  have  been  allocated  to  specific  uses,  decisions 
about  the  Implementation  of  these  activities  tend  to  be  made  by 
school  staif  with  Input  from  various  others,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  activity. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  broad-based  consultation  and 
participation  Implied  by  federal  legislation  Is  not  fully  realized  under  the 
block  grant.    Although  Chapter  2  Is  Indisputably  a  flexible  funding  source, 
mauy  Individuals  Involved  In  the  activities  these  funds  support  do  not 
experience  that  flexibility. 
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XVIII    INTERACTIONS  BETWEM  DISTRICTS  AND  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES* 


A  key  issue  for  states  has  been  to  balance  the  need  for  accountability 
for  public  funds  with  the  strong  emphasis  on  local  discretion  in  Chapter  2. 
State  education  agencies  (SEAs)  have  worked  out  their  operational  solutions 
to  this  issue  in  developing  procedures  foi  application  review,  monitoring, 
auditing,  and  evaluation.    We  discuss  in  this  section  our  survey  and  field 
data  on  local  experiences  with  these  procedures,  with  the  exception  of 
evaluation,  which  was  discussed  in  Section  XIII. 

Another  challenge  for  states  has  been  to  provide  technical  assistance. 
They  mv.t  choose  an  appropriate  mix  between  assistance  with  program 
mechanics  (such  as  filling  out  application  forms  correctly)  and  assistance 
with  educational  programs.    We  discuss  technical  assistance  throughout  this 
section.    We  do  not  devote  a  separate  subsection  to  the  topic  because  we 
found  that  states  provide  assistance  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  their 
other  responsibilities,  such  as  answering  local  questions  about  applications 
and  conducting  monitoring  visits. 

Summary 

The  analyses  presented  in  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  regarding  local  and  state  variation  in  interactions  between  districts 
and  SEAs,  we  found  that: 

(1)    The  larger  thft  district  the  more  likely  the  SEA  is  to  initiate 
contacts  of  all  kinds  in  the  course  of  administering  Chapter  2. 


This  section  is  adapted  from  another  report  from  the  National  Study 
(Tumbull  and  Marks,  1986). 
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(2)  Larger  districts  tend  to  report  that  they  have  asked  SEAs  more 
types  of  questions  than  smaller  districts.    However,  the  smallest 
districts  do  contact  SEAs  as  frequently  as  other  districts  on 
matters  related  to  compliance:  e.g.,  regarding  applications  forms, 
allowable  uses,  and  monitoring. 

(3)  SEAs  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  to  which  they  interact  with 
districts  on  Chapter  2-related  matters  and  the  emphasio  they  place 
on  particular  types  of  interactions. 

Second,  regarding  application  forms  and  other  types  of  paperwork,  we 
found  that: 

(4)  Most  interactions  between  SEAs  and  school  districts  concern  the 
applications,  allowable  uses  of  funds  9which  districts  typically 
ask  about  as  they  are  preparing  application) ,  and  reporting  forms 
for  Chapter  2;  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  districts  indicated 
querying  their  SEAs  on  these  matters.    Applications  ^re  also  a 
major  focus  of  statewide  meetings,  which  are  the  most  frequent 
form  of  state-initiated  contact. 

Third,  regarding  monitoring  and  auditing,  we  found  that: 

(5)  As  of  the  middle  of  the  third  year  of  block  grant  implemenation, 
a  little  over  a  third  of  all  districts  have  received  a  monitoring 
visit  from  SEA  staff.    This  overall  average  masks  wide  variation 
among  states  on  this  matter:    some  have  monitored  nearly  all 
district!  in  the  state,  others  practically  none* 

(6)  By  and  large,  monitoring  of  Chapter  2  is  characterized  locally  as 
a  fairly  smooth,  non threatening  process  which  local  personnel  view 
as  a  routine,  expected  part  of  program  administration.  Monitoring 
tends  to  focus  straightforwrrdly  on  compliance  with  federal 
requirements,  although  some  SEAs  place  emphasis  on  program 
improvement  beyond  compliance  with  federal  requirements. 

(7)  Only  an  estimated  14%  of  all  districts  had  had  their  uses  of 
Chapter  2  funds  audited  in  response  to  a  federal  or  state  request 
(other  than  the  routine  fiscal  audit  usually  required  of  school 
districts) . 

(8)  The  level  of  anxiety  about  audits  is  unexpectedly  low,  possibly 
due  to  interaction  with  the  SS\  over  allowable  uses  of  funds 
(which  conveys  to  local  coordinators  a  sense  of  protection),  to 
the  experience  with  federal  programs  that  most  local  coordinators 
have,  and  to  the  c*^^eral  absc^nce  so  far  of  publicized  local-level 
audit  exceptions.    New  federal  requirements  for  "single  agency 
audits-  (following  0MB  Circular  A-102P),  if  anything,  have  caused 
some  anxiety. 
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Local  and  State  Variation  In  Interactions 


Although  one  of  our  alms  has  been  to  generalize  about  the  nationwide 
operations  of  Chapter  2,  our  survey  and  fleldwork  data  also  permit  us  to 
point  out  how  the  Interactions  between  the  local  and  state  levels  vary  among 
districts  and  states.    We  begin  this  section  with  a  discussion  of  those 
sources  of  variation. 


There  Is  great  variation  In  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Interactions 
between  districts  and  their  state  education  agency,  both  among  districts 
and  acrosb  states.    Our  analyses,  presented  In  another  report  (Tumbull  and 
Marks,  1966),  of  the  variation  among  districts  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

♦  State-lnltlated  contacts.    In  general,  the  larger  the  district, 
the  more  likely  the  SEA  is  to  contact  it  In  the  course  of 
administering  Chapter  2.    This  finding  applies  to  all  sorts  of  SEA 
contacts:    explanatory  meetings  (which  are  the  most  common  type  of 
contact  initiated  by  SEAs),  questions  about  the  local  application, 
monitoring  or  auditing  visits,  and  technical  assistance. 

•  District-initiated  contacts.    A  parallel  pattern  can  be  seen  in 
the  interactions  that  districts  initiate:    the  larger  districts 
tend  to  report  that  they  have  asked  the  SEAs  more  types  of 
questions.    The  largest  suburban  districts  have  been  especially 
active,  in  particular  asking  their  SEAs  questions  about  topics 
related  to  the  application  form,  allowable  uses  of  funds,  and  the 
evaluation  of  programs  for  public  school  students.    The  very  small 
districts  have  contacted  their  SEAs  somewhat  less,  although  they 
show  little  difference  from  other  districts  in  contacts  related  to 
forms,  allowable  uses,  or  monitoring. 

We  investigated  whether  districts  that  had  different  antecedent  programs 
vary  in  their  patterns  of  interaction  with  their  SEAs,  but  we  found  no  very 
noteworthy  differences.    The  districts  that  participated  only  in  ESEA,  Title 
IV-B,  tend  to  interact  somewhat  less  with  their  SEAs,  but  that  would  be 
expected  from  the  fact  that  they  have  less  funding  and,  generally  speaking, 
less  to  ask  questions  about. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  differences  In  local-state  Interactions 
appear  when  we  look  at  state-by-state  variations.*    As  Table  XVIII-1  shows, 
states  have  taken  highly  Individual  approaches  to  administering  Chapter  2. 
Compared  with  the  nationwide  averages  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  each 
of  the  seven  states  highlighted  here  shows  a  distinctive  profile,  based  on 
the  survey  responses  from  districts  In  that  state. 

The  seven  states  Include  one  that  has  been  very  active  In  all  respects 
(except  for  challenging  Its  district *s  use  of  funds),  states  that  have 
emphasized  certain  types  of  Interaction  over  others  (e.g*,  holding  meetings 
and  visiting  districts  versus  as'  Ing  questions  about  applications  and 
providing  technical  assistance  on  programmatic  matters),  and  one  state  that 
has  been  relatively  Inactive  across  the  board.    The  wide  range  demonstrated 
here  points  up  a  fact  that  nationwide  averages  and  summary  statistics 
obscure:    districts  experience  the  block  grant  differently  depending  on 
their  state  context. 

Applications  and  Paperwork 

Most  interactions  between  SEAs  and  school  districts  concern  the 
application  and  reporting  forms  for  Chapter  2.    An  estimated  two-thirds  of 
districts  nationwide  have  asked  their  SSAs  questions  about  the  application 
or  other  reporting  forms;  nearly  the  same  number  (64Z)  have  asked  questions 
about  allowable  uses  of  funds,  as  shown  in  Table  XVIII-2).    From  our 
fieldwork,  we  learned  that  most  questions  about  allowable  uses  arise  as 
district  staff  are  preparing  their  applications.    A  typical  example  is  one 
small  district  we  visited  in  which  the  coordinator  asked  SEA  staff  many 


ft 

This  analysis  excludes  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  are 
unique  in  that  each  is  simultaneously  one  SEA  and  one  LEA,  and  six  other 
states  from  which  too  few  responses  were  received  to  permit  reliable 
estimates  of  state-local  interactions. 
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Table  XVIIl-1 


IhfTERACTlONS  SEAs  INITUTE  WITH  DISTRICTS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percentage  of  districts  reporting  that  the  SEA., 


District  Size 
(Enrollaent) 

Very  large 
(25,000  or  more) 


Held 
meetlngCs) 
to  explain 
the  prograa 

83 


Asked 
questions 
about  the  local 
application 

45 


Questioned 
proposed 
uses  of 
funds 

27 


Conducted  a 
■onltorlng 

38 


Conducted  an 
auditing 
visit 

3A 


Requests 
data  for 

evaluation 

56 


Provided 
technical 
assistance  on 
program 
mechanics 

6A 


Provided 
technical 
assistance  on 
educational 
services 

51 


Urban 
Suburban 


82 
85 


A3 
AS 


26 
30 


61 
53 


28 
A2 


56 
56 


63 
67 


5A 
A7 


Large 

(10,000  to  2A,999) 


82 


39 


lA 


A7 


33 


62 


67 


39 


Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 


76 


39 


23 


A3 


33 


50 


59 


A2 


Small 

(600  to  2,A99) 


69 


31 


16 


Al 


33 


45 


47 


28 


Very  small 
(under  600) 


48 


28 


20 


29 


23 


23 


33 


16 


All  districts 


63 


32 


19 


37 


29 


39 


45 


27 
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Table  XVIII-2 


INTERACTIONS  BETWEEN  SEAS  AND  DISTRICTS 


Percentage 

of  all 
districts 

 Ipteractlon   reporting  yes 

Initiated  by  district: 

Questions  about  forms  66Z 

Questions  about  allowable  uses  64 

Questions  about  amount  of  Chapter  2  allocation  28 

Evaluation  questions  26 

Monitoring  questions  22 

Questions  about  public  school  services  16 

Questions  about  services  for  private  schools  students  40* 

Auditing  questions  14 

Citizen  participation  questions  7 

Initiated  by  state: 

Held  meeting  to  explain  the  program  63 

Provided  technical  assistance  on  program  mechanics  45 

Requested  data  for  evaluations  38 

Conducted  monitoring  visit  37 

Asked  questions  about  the  local  application  32 

Conducted  auditing  visit  29 

Provided  technical  assistance  on  educational  services  27 

Questioned  proposed  use  of  funds  19 


*Percentage  based  only  on  districts  with  eligible  private  schools. 
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queetlons  while  preparing  his  first-year  Chapter  2  application.    Because  he 
learned  then  that  all  the  uses  he  had  In  mind  would  be  allowable ,  he  has  not 
had  any  questions  since  then. 

Applications  are  also  a  major  focus  of  the  meetings  that  most  SEAs  have 
held  to  explain  Chapter  2.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  districts  report  that  state 
meetings  have  been  held,  and  In  only  four  of  the  states  for  which  we  have 
reliable  data  did  fewer  than  30Z  of  districts  report  such  meetings.  One 
northeastern  state  holds  meetings  at  least  twice  a  year  to  discuss  the 
program.    Typical  topics  include  changes  in  the  application  format  and 
procedures  for  amending  previously  submitted  proposals.    A  local  coordinator 
in  this  state  described  the  meetings  as  helpful  but  noted  that  ""after  you've 
been  in  this  game  a  while,  you  don't  need  to  go  to  them  for  help." 

The  focus  on  applications  and  paperwork  as  the  primary  areas  of 
state-local  interactions  is  borne  out  in  responses  to  another  item  on  the 
mail  questionnaire.    We  asked: 

Thinking  about  all  your  interactions  with  the  state  department 
of  education,  and  also  any  current  mandates  or  priorities  of  the 
department  or  legislature,  in  what  ways  has  the  state  influenced 
your  district's  use  of  Chapter  2  funds? 

There  was  little  variation  by  district  size  in  the  answers  to  this 
question.    Chapter  2  coordinators  in  45%  of  districts  perceived  no  state 
influences.    For  the  districts  where  some  state  effects  were  reported,  the 
mechanics  of  applying  for  funds  and  keeping  records  far  outdistance  other 
areas,  as  shown  in  Table  XVIII-3.    Moreover,  we  conclude  on  the  basis  of  our 
fieldwork  that  the  18%  of  districts  where  the  state  influenced  "the  choice 
of  programs  or  purchases"  include  many  in  which  the  SEA  Chapter  2  office 
simply  clarified  what  types  of  purchases  the  law  allows.    (This  group  of 
districts  also  includes  some  whose  priorities  have  been  affected  by  state 
legislative  mandates— a  subject  we  discuss  in  Section  XIX  of  this  report.) 
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Table  XVIXI-3 
DISTRICTS'  REPORTS  OF  STATE  INFLUENCES 

Percentage  of 
Districts  Nationwide 


 Area   Responding  Yes 

State  had  no  Influence  45 

State  Influenced: 

Mechanics  of  applying  for  funds  38 

District  record  keeping  34 

District  evaluation  activities  21 

Choice  of  programs  or  purchases  18 

Types  of  students  served  4 

Arrangements  for  consultation  with 

the  public  4 

Types  of  services  for  private 

school  students  4 


Responses  total  more  than  100%  because  multiple  responses  were  allowed. 
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Monitoring 


Overall,  an  estimated  37%  of  districts  have  been  visited  by  SEA  staff 
monitoring  the  Chapter  2  program.    The  percentages  range  from  58%  of  the 
very  large  districts  to  29%  of  the  very  small  ones,*    There  are  substantial 
differences  among  states  In  the  level  of  monitoring  activity  reported  by 
local  respondents.    In  nine  states,  90%  or  more  of  districts  have  been 
visited;  In  13  states,  the  figure  Is  10%  or  fewer. 

By  and  large,  mcnltorlng  of  Chapter  2  programs  Is  characterized  locally 
as  a  fairly  smooth,  nonthreatenlng  process.    In  none  of  the  districts  we 
visited  had  SEA  staff  taken  a  heavy-handed  approach  to  policing  local 
practice  or  Imposed  unexpected  requirements  on  local  starf.    Thus,  although 
compliance  with  the  law  was  a  primary  focus  of  all  the  visits  we  heard 
about,  district  staff  viewed  the  monitoring  as  a  routine,  expected  part  of 
program  administration. 

In  one  state  In  our  sample,  SEA  staff  placed  particular  emphasis  on 
program  Improvement  and  our  survey  data  Indicate  that  this  Is  the  pattern  In 
several  states.    In  practice,  this  emphasis  meant  that  monitors  In  that 
state  (1)  urged  district  staff  to  devise  specific  objectives  for  their 
Chapter  2  programs  and  (2)  looked  for  exemplary  projects  to  write  up  in  an 
SEA  newsletter. 

A  number  of  states  send  districts  the  form  or  checklist  that  monitors 
will  use  in  their  visit,  before  the  visit  takes  place.    Figure  XVIII  shows  a 
list  of  the  areas  used  by  monitors  in  one  state  that  is  quite  representative 
of  the  forms  we  found  in  other  states;  this  particular  list  is  distributed 
to  districts  before  the  visit.    For  each  area,  the  monitor  is  to  check  "yes" 
or  "no."    Room  for  comments  is  also  r^ovided. 


We  must  caution  that  there  is  no  uniform  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
monitoring  visit.  Our  interviews  on  site  suggest  that  different  sorts  of 
visits  by  SEA  personnel  (e.g.,  for  evaluation,  audits,  research)  are  seen 
(and  reported)  as  monitoring. 
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Some  typical  examples  of  specific  monitoring  practices  follow: 


•  Another  state  uses  a  yes/no  format  similar  to  the  one  in 
Figure  XVIII -1  and  a  form  for  summary  comments.    In  one  district 
that  we  visited,  state  monitors  liLd  noted  the  following:    "A  well 
run  Chapter  2  program.    Excellent  use  of  funds;  documented;  good 
private  school  relationships;  excellent  administration."  Several 
people  in  this  district — both  public  and  private  school  officials — 
told  us  about  the  SEA  monitoring  visit,  which  was  described  as 
informal.    They  told  us  that  the  SEA  monitors  asked  "many  of  the 
sane  questions  you  are  asking."    No  changes  were  suggested  or 
resulted  from  the  monitoring  visit. 

•  Another  district's  monitoring  (in  a  different  state)  was  a  one-day 
visit  from  one  SEA  staff  member.    He  looked  at  the  accounting  system, 
talked  about  Chapter  2-8upported  programs  with  local  officials,  and 
visited  several  public  and  private  schools  (chosen  on  the  day  of  his 
visit)  to  spoc  check  equipment  serial  numbers  and  uses.  He 
recommended  that  district  staff  write  more  specific  and  measurable 
objectives  on  their  application,  develop  a  better  inventory  system, 
and  mark  all  hardware.    District  administrators  plan  to  follow  these 
suggestions.    The  local  coordinator  described  the  visit  as  "low  key, 
not  harassing.    They  did  their  job  to  check  about  following 
guidelines,  but  were  not  checking  up"  [in  a  threatening  way.] 

In  some  cases,  although  not  most,  the  anticipation  of  monitoring  has 
produced  some  nervousness  among  district  staff,  whether  or  not  a  visit  from 
state  officials  is  imminent,  for  example: 

In  a  very  small,  mainly  rural  district,  the  state  monitored  the 


Title  IV-B  program  several  years  ago.    At  that  time,  the  IV-B 
coordinator,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  Chapter  2,  was  unable  to  find 
for  the  monitors  many  items  purchased  with  IV-B  funds.  Concluding 
from  the  earlier  visit  that  the  SEA  is  "real  strict  on  inventory," 
the  coordinator  (also  a  full-time  teacher)  devotes  much  of  her 
Chapter  2  time  to  keeping  inventory  and  visually  checking  purchased 
items  every  2  years. 


Concerns  about  possible  audit  exceptions  were  widespread  in  the  early 
days  of  Chapter  2.    The  minimal  legal  guidance  and  the  breadth  of  possible 
program  choices  caused  analysts  and  practitioners  to  predict  that  "audit 
anxiety"  would  be  a  key  factor  in  the  implementation  of  Chapter  2  (e.g., 
Kyle,  1983;  Darling-Hammond  and  MarkPr  1983). 


Audits 
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Figure  XVIII-1 
SAMPLE  OP  STATE  MONITORING  CHECKLIST 


I.  Expenditures 

A.  Is  there  evidence  that  funds  are  allocated  according  to  needs? 

B.  Are  funds  used  for  activities  consistent  with  Chapter  2  purposes 

and  as  set  forth  In  application? 

II.    Private  School  Student  Participation 

A.    Did  district  provide  for  systematic  consultation  with  parents, 

teachers,  administrative  personnel? 
b.    Did  district  consult  with  private  school  officials  regarding 

development  and  Implementation  of  Chapter  2  programs  before 

making  decisions? 

C.  Are  services  equitable? 

D.  Are  services  consistent  with  needs? 

E.  Are  all  eligible  students  given  the  opportunity  to  participate? 

F.  Are  services  provided  by  persons  Independent  of  private  schools? 

G.  Ar^  services  secular,  ueutral,  nonldeologlcal? 

H.  Are  funds  used  to  meet  needs  of  students,  not  schools? 

II I .    Supplement/ Supplant 

A.  Is  there  evidence  the  program  Is  supplementary  to  the  regular 

program? 

B.  Is  there  evidence  expenditures  are  suppl^jmental? 

IV .    Equlpmen  t/ Inven  tory 

A.  Are  purchases  consistent  with  authorized  activities  and  application? 

B.  Are  all  equipment  and  supplies  under  the  district's 

administration,  direction,  supervision,  and  control? 

C.  Are  purchases  used  only  for  stated  Chapter  2  purposes? 

D.  Do  equipment  records  provide  for  description,  serial  numbers, 

acquisition  data,  cosr,  location,  and  condition;  are  all 
Chapter  2-purchased  equipment  and  materials  identified  as  such; 
do  records  Include  equipment  used  in  private  schools? 

V.    Subchapter  A  Programs 

(If  applicable)  Does  program  Include  diagnostic  assessment,  goals  and 
objectives,  preservice  and  inservice  training,  activities  for  parents, 
and  testing  and  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness? 

VI.  Other 

A.  Does  the  application  adequately  describe  the  program? 

B.  Were  services,  materials,  and  equipment  received  in  a  timely  manner? 

C.  Have  budgeted  positions  been  filled  in  a  timely  manner? 

D.  Does  the  district  have  a  surplus  of  Chapter  2  funds? 

E.  Have  required  audits  been  performed? 
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That  audit  anxiety  was  virtually  absent  at  the  local  level  In  the  third 
year  of  program  operations  was  one  of  the  most  unexpected  findings  In  our 
research.    Our  mall  questionnaire  asked,  "Aside  from  the  level  of  funding 
received,  what  (If  anything)  limits  how  your  district  uses  Its  Chapter  2 
funds?*"    In  only  9Z  of  districts  did  respondents  choose  the  answer, 
"Uncertainty  about  what  auditors  will  require."    Very  large  suburban 
districts  were  the  only  ones  reporting  somewhat  widespread  limitations  due 
to  uncertainty  about  audits;  30%  of  them  did  so,  compared  with  16Z  or  fewer 
districts  in  all  other  categories.*    The  mall  survey  also  asked  respondents 
to  indicate  what  would  Improve  Chapter  2.    Only  13Z  noted  "clarification  of 
auditing  procedures'*  as  an  activity  that  would  improve  the  block  grant,  the 
second  least  frequently  indicated  improvement  out  of  10  possible  responses 
(see  Section  XIX.) 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Chapter  2  was  being  Implemented,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  began  requiring  recipients  of  federal  funds 
to  shift  to  a  "single  audit  concept,"  often  referred  to  as  the  "A-102  audit" 
or  "Attachment  P"  (these  terms  refer  to  0MB  Circular  A-102,  Attachement  P, 
which  outlines  this  approach  to  federal  program  audits).    In  practice,  this 
means  that  all  federal  program  funds  need  not  be  audited  separately;  Instead, 
federal  funds  are  treated  as  a  single  entity  for  a  given  recipient,  and 
specific  programs  are  randomly  selected  for  detailed  review. 

The  single-audit  concept  was  being  phased  in  throughout  the  country 
during  our  data  collection,  and  if  anything  was  causing  audit  unrest  in 
school  districts,  it  was  this  new  procedure — not  Chapter  2.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  random  selection  process  for  programs  to  be  audited j  many  of 
the  districts  we  visited  said  that  Chapter  2  had  yet  to  be  chosen.    Only  14% 
of  the  districts  in  our  mall  survey  had  had  their  Chapter  2  program  audited 


.Another  report  of  this  study  (Apling  and  Padilla,  1986)  discusses  the 
effects  of  this  uncertainty  on  local  spending  patterns.    Very  large 
districts  experiencing  uncertainty,  for  example,  have  been  more  likely  to 
buy  computers  or  other  materials  and  equipment. 
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In  response  to  a  federal  or  state  request  (other  than  the  routine  fiscal 
audit  usually  required  of  local  school  districts). 


Our  field  research  also  shed  light  on  the  audit  Issue  (or  the  lack 
thereof).    The  following  examples  are  typical: 

.    A  large  mldwestem  district  has  not  yet  had  a  special  audit  of 
Chapter  2,  but  this  fact  Is  causing  no  unease.    The  coordinator 
said,  "We  do  everything  as  If  we'll  be  audited  tomorrow.    We  try 
to  follow  the  rules... we  don't  try  to  find  the  way  around  them." 

Many  districts  we  visited  pride  themselves  on  their  fiscal 
accountability  and  consider  audits  a  routine  procedui  .  The 
assistant  superintendent  of  a  small  mldwestem  district  said,  "Every 
year  state  and  private  auditors  come  in — ^all  the  time — so  we  don't 
pay  much  attention." 

•  In  a  small  Southern  district,  the  absence  of  an  audit  makes  dl3trlct 
staff  a  little  uneasy.  The  coordinator  said,  "My  recent  concern  has 
been  that  we've  not  been  audited  yet.    It's  just  good  management." 

We  offer  several  possible  explanations  for  the  virtual  absence  of  audit 
anxiety.    One  Is  that  districts  apparently  sense  that  their  SEAs  provide  a 
degree  of  protection.    Time  and  again  In  our  field  research  we  were  told  by 
local  coordinators  that  they  ask  the  SEA  whether  what  they  want  to  do  Is 
allowable.    We  suspect  that  SEA  sanction  of  local  actions  gives  district 
staff  a  sense  of  security.    Confidence  about  audits  may  also  be  due  to  the 
experience  of  '.ocal  coordinators.    Maay  coordinators  are  old  hands  at 
federal  programs;  they  treat  Oiapter  2  In  the  same  way  that  they  treat  all 
federal  programs.    Moreover,  after  3  ye^ars  of  experience  with  Chapter  2,  few 
audit  exceptions  have  been  lodged,  and  none  of  them  have  received  attention 
from  the  press  or  practitioners,  as  was  the  ca«e  for  other  federal  progiams 
(especially  ESEA  Title  I)  Involving  larger  lums  of  money  th&n  Chapter  2. 
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XIX    INTERGOVERNMENTAL  INFLUENCES  ON  LOCAL  OPERATIONS* 


As  we  have  already  described  in  Section  XVII,  districts  tend  to  feel 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  under  Chapter  2,  which  is  wiaely 
appreciated.    The  exceptions  to  this  pattern  appear  more  related  to  change 
in  levels  of  funding  than  to  the  requirements  or  restrictions  imposed  from 
above.    Nonetheless,  local  operations  are  affected  in  various  ways  by  state 
and  federal  actions.    The  net  effect  of  these  actions  is  that  block  grant 
funds  are  not  viewed  or  treated  as  entirely  unrestricted  funds.    There  are, 
in  fact,  a  number  of  subtle  ways  in  which  local  choices  under  Chapter  2  are 
affected  by  the  intergovernmental  systc^m  of  which  school  districts  are  a  part. 

We  review  in  this  section  the  nature  of  intergovernmental  influences  on 
local  operations,  starting  with  the  way  the  state  influences  local  program 
choices,  and  followed  by  the  way  the  federal  government  does  (and  does  not) 
affect  the  local  level.    We  then  discuss  how  these  and  state  factors  limit 
local  choices.    Following  that,  we  review  an  important  special  case:  the 
influence  of  national  reform  reports  and  state  reform  initiatives  on  uses  of 
the  block  grant.    We  close  the  section  by  summarizing  local  perceptions  of 
what  would  improve  the  intergovernmental  operation  of  the  block  grant. 

Summary 

The  analyses  presented  in  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  regarding  the  state's  influences  on  local  program  choices,  we  found: 


ft 

This  section  is  adapted  from  another  report  from  the  National  Study 
(Tumbull  and  Marks,  1986). 
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(1)  SEAs  seem  to  be  making  a  conscious  effort  not  to  Influence  local 
program  choices,  In  keeping  with  federal  legislation  and 
guidance.    Some  states,  however,  have  found  creative  ways  lo 
encourage,  or  draw  attention  to,  certain  local  uses  of  block  grant 
funds  they  believe  are  Important. 

Second,  regarding  federal  Influences  on  local  operations,  we  found: 

(2)  Federal  action  does  not  directly  affect  the  local  level  (other 
than  through  the  wording  of  requirements  or  allocation  of  funds). 
Federal  Interactions  with  the  state  level  are  primarily  aimed  at 
clarifying  procedural  aspects  of  block  grant  Implementation. 

(3)  Indirectly,  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (ED)  guidance  and,  more 
recently,  monitoring  have  encouraged  some  SEAs  to  change  the  way 
they.  In  turn.  Interact  with  districts,  e.g.,  regarding  services 
for  private  school  students  or  the  degree  to  which  states  actively 
monitor  local-level  activities.    Federal  monitoring  may  be 
communicating  to  SEAs  a  need  to  emphasize  and  ensure  legal 
compliance  more  than  program  support. 

Third,  regarding  the  ways  the  intergovernmental  implementation  of  the 
block  grant  affects  districts,  we  found  that: 

(4)  Although  the  block  grant  permits  great  flexibility,  local  staff 
perceive  some  restrictions  in  it.    These  restrictions  have  more  to 
do  with  fiscal  implications  of  the  uses  of  funds,  such  as  the 
admonition  that  the  funds  supplement  and  not  supplant  local 
funding.    Few  local  staff  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  use  the 
funds  for  the  educational  purposes  they  care  about. 

(5)  Other  than  procedural  guidance  from  the  SEA,  three  types  of 
Intergovermental  interactions  seem  to  affect  the  local 
implementation  of  Chapter  2  the  most: 

(a)  The  lists  of  program  purposes  that  states  Include  on  their 
application  forms  have  reportedly  shaped  many  districts' 
options. 

(b)  Court  orders  continue  to  compel  some  districts  to  maintain 
the  activities  begun  under  ESAA. 

(c)  More  indirectly,  the  history  of  funding  for  certala 
activities,  especially  the  purchases  made  under  Title  IV-B, 
seems  to  have  created  local  decisionmaking  patterns  that 
persist  in  some  districts  in  spite  of  the  new  flexibility 
that  Chapter  2  affords. 
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Fourth,  regarding  federal  and  state  reforms  as  an  influence  on  local 
use  of  block  grant  funds,  we  found  that: 

(6)  Overall,  local  personnel  do  not  see  the  block  grant  as  a  vehicle 
for  implementing  reforms  urged  by  state  and  national  re.'orm 
reports  or  enacted  by  state  legislatures.    Approximately  a  tenth 
of  all  districts  indicate  that  these  reforms  are  a  major  Influence 
on  decisions  about  the  use  of  funds. 

(7)  Block  grant  funds  are  commonly  used,  however,  to  support  certain 
types  of  reform  or  educational  Improvement  goals  that  are  widely 
held  among  districts,  whether  or  not  districts  acknowledge  the 
source  of  these  goals  as  external.    Improvement  in  computer, 
mathematics,  or  science  instruction  is  the  most  frequently  noted 
example,  followed  by  efforts  to  Improve  minimum  competency  test 
scores  and  the  development  of  programs  based  on  effective  schools 
research.    More  than  half  of  the  districts  that  have  these  goals 
as  major  district  priorities  use  Chapter  2  funds  to  address  them. 

(8)  Other  reform  priorities,  such  as  the  development  of  career 
ladders,  promotion  of  school/business  partnerships,  or  lengthening 
the  school  day  and  year,  seem  to  attract  Chapter  2  funding  seldom. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  improving  the  intergovernmental  administration 
of  the  block  grant,  we  found  that: 

(9)  A  sizable  percentage  (41%)  of  all  districts  think  that  nothing 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  block  grant.    This  view  is 
especially  prevalent  among  smaller  districts. 

(10)  The  most  commonly  suggested  Improvement  is  to  reduce  federal 
guidance  and  regulations;  this  view  is  most  frequent  in  the 
smallest  districts  (approximately  a  third  indicate  so),  especially 
among  Chapter  2  coordinators  who  have  had  no  prior  experience  with 
federal  programs.    Coordinators  who  take  the  opposite  view  and 
want  more  federal  guidance  tend  to  be  in  the  larger  districts. 

(11)  The  largest  districts  arc  also  more  likely  to  want  a  change  in 
the  state  formula  (e.g.,  to  emphasize  high-cost  adjustment  factors 
more),  a  change  in  the  use  of  state  set-aside  funds  (e.g.,  by 
putting  more  of  these  funds  into  discretionary  grants  or  services 
to  districts),  and  clarification  of  audit  procedures. 
Approximately  a  ouarter  of  the  largest  districts  (enrollments  of 
25,000  or  more)  indicated  that  each  of  these  changes  would  improve 
Chapter  2. 
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SEAs'  Influence  on  Local  Program  Choices 

In  the  spirit  of  federal  legislation  and  guidance  (which  prohibits  SEAs 
from  dictating  what  districts  do  with  block  grant  fund<»),  SEAs  seem  to  be 
making  a  conscious  effort  not  to  influence  local  program  choices  under 
Chapter  2.    For  example,  the  SEA  Chapter  2  coordinator  in  a  Southern  state 
said,  **The  SEA  is  not  supposed  to  tell  districts  how  to  spend  their  money." 
Other  state  coordinators  echoed  this  sentiment,  although  some  were  frustrated 
by  the  prohibition  on  promoting  state  priorities  through  Chapter  2.  The 
message  is  getting  through  to  local  officials.    When  asked  to  characterize 
the  state's  interaction  with  the  district,  only  10%  of  respondents  to  the 
mail  survey  said  that  the  SEA  had  taken  a  directive  approach.* 

Although  we  found  very  little  reported  state  influence  on  local  program 
choices,  we  did  find  some  creative  forms  of  encouragement  for  particular 
choices: 

•  One  state  that  is  promoting  instruction  for  gifted  and  talented 
students  has  a  state-funded  program  for  these  students.  Its 
coordinator,  who  visits  districts  regularly  to  provide  technical 
assistance,  is  paid  partly  from  the  state's  Chapter  2  set-aside. 

She  makes  sure  that  local  staff  know  that  Chapter  2  can  fund  gifted- 
and-talented  programs.    In  1983-84,  nearly  one-third  of  the  state's 
districts  used  Chapter  2  funds  for  gif ted-and-talented  programs. 

•  One  state  legislature  has  adopted  a  reform  agenda  that  will  take 
effect  in  5  years,  including  a  requirement  for  a  minimum  amount  of 
computer  instruction.    The  SEA  is  working  to  make  all  districts 
aware  of  the  future  requirements,  letting  them  know  that  computers 
are  an  allowable  purchase  under  Chapter  2  and  cautioning  that  once 
the  reforms  take  effect.  Chapter  2  computer  purchases  may  constitute 
supplanting.    SEA  staff  expect  to  see  continued  computer  purchases 
over  the  next  few  years. 


Respondents  also  did  not  sense  that  the  state  had  taken  a  "hands-off" 
approach;    only  IIX  zhose  that  response.    The  vast  majority  of  districts 
perceive,  as  we  did  in  our  fieldwork,  that  states  do  not  take  a  hands-off 
approach  when  they  prescribe  administrative  procedures  for  Chapter  2, 
including  application  formats,  accounting  systems,  submission  of  reports, 
and  the  like.    District  staff  distinguish  these  procedural  activities  from 
a  directive  stance  that  would  affect  local  programs — ^a  stance  that  seems 
very  uncommon  in  SEA  Chapter  2  offices. 
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Whether  these  are  Isolated  Incidents  or  whether  they  Indicate  a  trend 
toward  greater  state  Influence  remains  to  be  seen*    Some  possible  changes 
may  be  due  to  federal  Influences,  as  discussed  below. 

Federal  Influences  on  States  and  Districts 

Federal  practices  can  affect  local  operations  In  two  ways:    (1)  directly 
and  (2)  through  Interactions  with  SEAs  that  subsequently  affect  school 
districts.    We  found  little  evidence  of  the  first  sort  of  effect.    In  fact, 
when  there  had  been  local-federal  contact,  the  usual  situation  was  that  a 
local  school  board  member  communicated  with  a  member  of  Congress  expressing 
satisfaction  with  the  block  grant  and  requesting  Increased  appropriations. 
Again,  these  contacts  were  rare. 

ED*s  Influence  on  the  state  administration  of  Chapter  2  comes  from 
several  sources:    regulations,  nonregulatory  guidance,  national  meetings, 
and  (recently)  monitoring  visits  to  states.    Our  interviews  in  SEAs  suggest 
that  the  major  effect  of  these  interactions  is  simply  to  clarify  legal 
requirements  and  provide  recommendations  for  ways  of  meeting  them.  Often, 
the  SEAs  pass  on  the  new  information  to  districts,  thus  serving  as 
intermediaries  between  the  federal  and  local  levels. 

ED's  monitoring  visits  to  states  Illustrate  the  Indirect  federal 
Influences  on  local  operations: 

.    After  ED*s  visit,  one  state  had  to  change  the  guidelines  that  had 
been  developed  for  school  districts.    The  state  guidelines.  Issued 
before  the  publication  of  Cu^^^er  2  final  regulations,  specified 
that  districts  should  retain  for  the  public  school  component  any 
funds  that  would  have  served  nonpartlclpatlng  private  school 
students,  contrary  to  federal  regulations  (as  explained  in 
Section  XV).    ED  monitors  brought  this  provision  to  the  attention 
of  the  SEA,  which  is  changing  its  guidance. 

In  another  state,  ED  monitors  discussed  the  absence  of  state 
monitoring  of  local  districts.    At  the  time  of  ED*s  visit  (Spring 
1984),  the  SEA  had  monitored  only  about  3%  of  its  districts.  This 
is  a  very  rural  state  with  significant  transportation  difficulties 
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and  costs.    ED  staff  appeared  sympathetic  to  these  problems  and 
offered  suggestions  on  ways  the  SEA  could  monitor  (e.g.,  regional 
meetings  with  Chapter  2  coordinators  from  several  districts). 


Other  federal-state  Interactions  are  more  Informal  and  often  provide 
reassurances  that  states  are  following  proper  procedures.    One  long-tenured 
state  coordinator  said: 

"I*m  on  the  phone  to  [someone  In  ED's  program  office]  once  every 

2  weeks  on  average.    Because  we  go  back  so  damn  far,  I  don*t  hesitate 

to  pick  up  the  phone....    He  helps  a  lot."** 

ED  staff  have  not,  however,  fully  answered  some  questions  raised  by 
states  and  localities.    A  particularly  troublesome  area  concerns  the 
supplement-no t-supplant  requirement.    For  example,  we  heard  some  nervous 
discussion  In  the  field  that  using  Chapter  2  funds  to  purchase  computers 
when  computer  Instruction  Is  mandated  could  be  supplanting.  Most 
respondents  have  adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude,  hoping  that  ED  will 
eventually  comment. 

Although  the  predominant  effect  of  ED  practices  has  been  to  clarify 
procedural  aspects  of  Chapter  2,  we  heard  the  suggestion  that  there  may  be  a 
trend  toward  more  emphasis  on  legal  compliance  through  such  procedures  as 
application  review  and  state  monitoring  of  districts.    In  a  state  that  has 
been  monitored  by  the  federal  government,  the  SEA  Chapter  2  coordinator 
described  an  evolutionary  process  that  may  affect  state  Influence  on  local 
programs: 

"ftider  Chapter  2  we  changed  [our  approach  to  administering  funds]  and 
now  we're  doing  an  about-face  again.    Under  the  antecedents  we  were 
regulatory.    Under  Chapter  2,  we  took  the  philosophy:    we  will  assist, 
be  helpful.    Now  we're  monitoring,  getting  more  regulatory.... 
Initially,  we  didn't  evaluate  or  review  applications;  we  just  checked 
that  the  dollars  added  up.    We  didn't  have  approval  authority,  so  why 
bother?    Now  the  law  [the  Technical  Amendments]  says  "certify"  [local 
applications],  so  we  need  more  Information.    It's  typical  fed!  The 
longer  It  exists,  tha  tighter  It  gets!" 

As  a  result  of  monitoring  In  this  state,  the  SEA  Is  finding  that  districts 
"need  a  great  deal  more  technical  assistance"  (which  the  SEA  will  provide). 
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Another  coordinator,  echoing  the  observation  that  ED  has  Increasingly 
encouraged  a  state  orientation  to  compliance,  said  that  questions  about 
state  monitoring  practices  have  been  a  key  topic  of  the  visits  from  the 
Inspector  General's  staff  and  the  ED  program  monitors.    He  told  us: 

-La  the  first  year,  we  actually  believed  the  law.    I  read  the 
background.    It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  make  paperwork  an 
absolute  minimum....    OIG  was  In  here  a  year  ago,  and  they  came  In  with 
a  book  filled  with  questions.    Their  whole  emphasis  was  the  exact 
opposite,  [even  though]  nothing  In  the  statute  or  regulations  says  you 
should  have  a  heavy  monitoring  emphasis." 


Perceived  Restrictions  on  the  Use  of  Chapter  2  Funds 

The  Joint  result  of  these  state  and  federal  Influences  and  the 
Interactions  described  In  Section  XVIII  Is  this:    although  local 
administrators  perceive  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  In  Chapter  2,  most  of 
them  perceive  some  limitations  on  what  they  can  do  with  the  money.    As  we 
have  reported  elsewhere  (see  Tumbull  and  Marks,  1986),  a  substantial 
percentage  (28Z)  of  respondents  consider  the  block  grant  less  flexible  than 
local  funds.    Table  XIX-1  shows  that  state  and  federal  guidelines  are  the 
most  commonly  perceived  constraints  on  local  uses  of  Chapter  2,  with 
""uncertainty  about  funding"  also  limiting  some  districts*  choices.* 
Uncertainty  about  audits,  as  discussed  In  the  previous  section.  Is  a 
lesser  Issue. 

Our  field  data  suggest  that  the  perceived  constraints  are  not  severe. 
Virtually  no  local  respondents  could  think  of  activities  that  they  would 
like  to  support  with  their  Chapter  2  grant  but  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
fund.    Therefore,  we  wondered  why  only  37%  of  coordinators  said  on  the  mall 
survey  that  "nothing"  limits  their  uses  of  the  funds.    We  believe  the  answer 
Is  that  they  understand  the  program  has  regulations  and  guidelines,  but 


The  questionnaire  Item  was  phrased,  "Aside  from  the  level  of  funding 
received,  what  limits  your  choices  of  what  to  do  with  Chapter  2  funds?" 
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Table  XIX-1 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  FACTORS  LIMITING  HOW  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  ARE  USED 


Percentage  of  districts  In  each  size  category  reporting  llgltatlons  due  to,** 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 


Nothing 
26 


29 
27 


State  regs/ 
guidelines 

31 


26 
34 


Federal 
guidelines 

38 


42 
28 


Uncertainty 
about 
funding 

37 


39 
35 


Uncertainty 
about 
audits 

23 


16 
30 


Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 


26 


38 


38 


23 


10 


Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 


33 


32 


33 


24 


13 


Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 


44 

34 


24 


35 


26 


19 


23 
16 


All  districts 


37 


30 


25 


21 
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these  are  not  of  the  type  that  foreclose  choices  attractive  to  them. 
Several  examples  of  such  regulatory  constraints  emerged  In  our  Interviews: 

•  Coordinators  In  many  districts  emphasized  to  us  that  they  make  sure 
that  Chapter  2  buys  Items  related  to  Instruction  rather  than  such 
Items  as  typewriters  for  central  offices  or  new  roofing  for 
buildings. 

•  In  some  districts  there  would  be  pressure  to  use  Chapter  2  for  tax 
relief  If  It  were  unconstrained  by  the  supplement-not-supplant 
requirement.    Administrators  In  two  small  districts  told  us  that 
they  had  fended  off  board  p  .jsures  to  use  the  funds  In  this  way — 
that  Is,  to  reduce  local  taxes  with  the  arrival  of  the  Chapter  2 
grant*    (Of  course,  because  of  the  breadth  of  activities  allowed 
under  Chapter  2,  there  would  be  no  effective  way  to  detect  whether 
other  districts  used  Chapter  2  for  more  subtle  forms  of  supplanting.) 

Outside  constraints  In  the  form  of  court  orders  for  desegregation 
also  limit  what  several  districts  do  with  their  Chapter  2  funds. 

The  history  of  antecedent  programs  has  also  left  Its  mark  on  district 
choices  for  the  use  of  Chapter  2:  In  other  words,  the  precedents  set  by 
these  programs  act  as  a  limitation  of  sorts  on  program  choices  under  the 
block  grant,  even  though  most  districts  use  some  of  their  Chapter  2  money  to 
try  something  new.    A  majority  In  all  district  size  categories  have  chosen 
to  continue  the  antecedent  programs  that  It  replaced,  as  we  have  noted 
earlier  In  this  report  and  elsewhere  (see  Apllng  and  Padllla,  1986;  Tumbull 
and  Marks,  1986).    Continuation  of  support  for  libraries  and  media  centers 
and  for  desegregation-related  programs  Is  especially  widespread  (among 
districts  that  had  these  kinds  of  programs  before).    Some  reasons  for  the 
persistence  of  familiar  spending  patterns  Include  the  presence  of  court 
orders  In  some  desegregating  districts,  and,  more  commonly,  the  fact  that 
the  administrators  responsible  for  the  antecedent  programs  retain 
''ownership'*  of  the  funds,  both  because  of  their  own  efforts  and  because 
superintendents  chose  not  to  control  'eclslonmaklng. 

One  factor  causing  perceived  constraints  on  local  uses  of  the  funds  Is 
traceable  to  the  Chapter  2  law,  which  requires  states  to  track  the  uses  of 
funds  according  to  the  antecedent  program  categories.    SEAs  give  their 
districts  lists  of  allowable  uses — generally  the  list  of  antecedent  program 
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titles,  but  sometimes  emphasizing  another  set  of  progr&m  purposes  developed 
for  the  form  that  districts  use  to  apply  for  Chapter  2  funds. 

•    When  asked  If  there  was  anything  he  could  not  do  with  Chapter  2,  the 
coordinator  In  a  small  district  said,  "We  never  thoujht  of  It  In 
those  terms.    We  Just  take  a  category  and  buy  allowable  purchases.'* 

Our  sense  Is  that  this  approach  Is  quite  common,  and  It  may  help  account 
for  the  continuation  of  activities  that  the  antecedent  programs  had  funded 
In  many  districts •    A  story  from  another  state  Illustrates  the  Importance 
that  local  decisionmakers  attach  to  state  listings  of  program  purposes. 

.    The  state  Included  In  Its  application  package  a  list  of  program 
areas  or  goals  that  Chapter  2  could  serve.    In  the  block  grant's 
first  year,  one  district  used  the  funds  for  mlnlgrants  for  teachers 
with  Innovative  Ideas.    Ifowever,  the  coordinator  could  not  readily 
fit  this  program  Into  one  of  the  state's  program  areas  except  by 
limiting  It  to  projects  for  gifted  and  talented  students.    In  the 
second  year,  viewing  the  mlnlgrants  as  a  success,  the  district  put 
local  funds  Into  the  program  so  that  It  could  expand  to  serve  all 
students •    The  coordinator  still  believes  that  such  a  program  cannot 
fit  within  Chapter  2  In  Its  present  form. 

Ironically,  not  all  state  coordinators  like  the  Idea  of  llstlxig  the 
antecedent-program  purposes  for  their  districts.    One  complained: 

"The  feds  wanted  to  know  whether  we  kept  records  by  antecedent 
program.    We're  talking  ghosts  herel    Departed  ancestors!  They're 
asking,  'Do  you  keep  watch  over  the  burial  ground?' 

We  then  asked  that  coordinator  whether  the  state's  application  form  asks 
districts  which  antecedent  purposes  they  are  following,  and  he  replied, 
"Sure.    We're  not  fools."* 


We  found  Instances  of  misunderstanding  of  block  grant  requirements  by 
district  staff.    The  supplement-no t-supplant  requirement  has  been  a  major 
reason  for  one  district's  decision  to  put  the  money  into  a  different  program 
area  every  year;  for  some  reason,  this  strikes  them  as  a  good  way  to  meet 
the  requirement.    On  the  other  hand,  we  found  a  few  clear  examples  of 
supplanting,  such  as  the  district  that  simply  shifted  its  testing  program, 
intact,  from  local  funds  to  Chapter  2  funds. 
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Chapter  2  as  a  Vehicle  for  National  or  State  Reforms 


While  the  Intergovernmental  system  may  be  seen  as  a  source  of 
limitations  on  the  local  use  of  block  grant  funds,  It  can  also  act  as  an 
Indirect  stimulus  to  certain  kinds  of  uses  by  drawing  attention  to 
particular  educational  improvement  goals.    The  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  report,  A  Nation  at  Risk.  Issued  In  the  spring  of 
the  block  grant's  first  year  of  operation,  and  the  reform  initiatives 
enacted  by  state  legislatures  since  before  Chapter  2  began  are  key  examples 
of  federal  or  state  actions  that  might  inspire  local  uses  of  the  block  grant 
aimed  at  implementing  these  reforms. 

On  the  whole,  respondents  reported  that  these  reforms  were  not  a  major 
influence  on  local  Chapter  2  decisions.    A  small  proportion  of  Chapter  2 
coordinators  (9%)  reported  that  the  recommendations  in  national  or  state 
reform  reports  had  been  among  the  main  influences  on  their  programs,  as 
Table  XIX-2  shows.    Such  recommendations  reportedly  influenced  somewhat  more 
of  the  large  districts  and  somewhat  fewer  of  the  very  small  districts.  The 
picture  is  similar  with  respect  to  state  mandates  or  priorities,  which  also 
were  reported  to  have  been  a  main  influence  in  9%  of  districts  and  were  more 
influential  in  larger  districts  than  in  smaller  ones. 

Outside  recommendations  and  priorities  may  have  exerted  a  greater 
influence  on  Chapter  2  in  larger  districts  because  the  larger  grants  in 
those  districts  can  support  more  expensive  reform-oriented  projects  while 
the  small  grants  in  small  districts  tend  to  purchase  less  expensive 
supplemental  resources  (which  can  provide  leverage  for  change  but  are  less 
likely  to  do  so).    This  pattern  means  that  many  students  are  potentially 
affected  by  the  reforms,  reflecting  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  nation's 
students  attend  school  in  large  districts. 

Whether  or  not  they  attribute  their  priorities  to  any  outside 
influences,  manv  districts  are  pursuing  reforms  that  match  the  national  and 
state  recommendations.    Often,  local  administrators  told  us  that  they  had 
embarked  on  these  reforms  before  reformers  at  the  national  or  state  level 
advocated  them. 
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Table  XIX-2 


DISTRICTS  REPORTING  THAT  NATIONAL  REFORMS  OR  STATE  PRIORITIES 
INFLUENCED  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONS 


Percentage  of  districts  in  each  size 
category  reporting  that  a  main 
influence  on  decisions  was... 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 
(25,000  or  more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 

All  districts 


Reform  report 
recommenda  tions 

10 


8 

13 

16 


11 
9 
6 
9 


State  mandates 
or  priorities 

14 


15 
14 

15 


13 
8 
9 
9 
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Figure  XIX-1  shows  the  percentage  of  districts  reporting  each  of  nine 
improvement  priorities  and  the  percentage  that  are  using  Chapter  2  to 
address  that  priority.    The  figure  makes  it  clear  that  Chapter  2  fundt  are 
used  to  address  certain  kinds  of  priorities  in  a  large  proportion  of 
districts.    Instruction  in  computer  literacy,  math,  or  science  Is  by  far  the 
area  in  which  Chapter  2  programs  line  up  most  closely  with  both  district 
priorities  and  reform  recommendations*    Improving  minimum  competency  test 
scores  and  developing  programs  based  on  effective  schools  research  are  also 
widely  held  priorities  among  districts,  most  of  which  use  some  of  their 
Chapter  2  funding  in  these  areas.    The  figure  also  shows  that  few  districts 
have  used  Chapter  2  to  address  some  of  the  other  goals  that  have  received 
attention  at  the  national  level  or  in  state  legislatures.    Nationwide,  fewer 
than  IX  of  districts  have  used  Chapter  2  for  career  ladders  or  merit  pay  or 
for  lengthening  the  school  day  or  year.    Increasing  graduation  requirements 
has  been  an  area  addressed  with  Chapter  2  funds  by  6Z  of  the  districts. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  these  self -reports  may  understate  the  fit 
between  Chapter  2  and  some  types  of  reforms.    Career  ladders  for  teachers 
provide  the  best  example.    In  states  that  have  introduced  these  programs, 
our  local  visits  indicated  that  local  Chapter  2  activities  in  staff 
development  are  helping  teachers  move  up  the  ladder,  although  this  is  not 
generally  stated  as  a  primary  goal  of  the  Chapter  2  program.    Moreover,  the 
use  of  Chapter  2  to  support  new  arrangements  for  teacher  advancement  is 
having  a  significant  effect  in  some  large  districts  (where  many  teachers  may 
participate).    For  example: 

.    A  staff  development  program  in  one  very  large  district  is  not  only 
helping  experienced  teachers  attain  "master  teacher"  status  but  also 
training  the  new  teachers  who  were  hired  with  emergency  credentials 
in  response  to  a  teacher  shortage. 

Another  major  source  of  state  influence  is  student  competency 
testing — ^a  type  of  legislative  initiative  that  clearly  inspired  several  of 
the  uses  that  we  found  for  Chapter  2  funds: 

•    A  large  district  has  mounted  a  program  of  instruction  in  basic 
skills  to  improve  students*  performance  on  a  state  functional 
reading  test. 
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.    A  very  large  district,  looking  ahead  to  Impending  state  tests  In 
science  and  computer  literacy,  has  bought  science  equipment  and 
computers • 

Our  survey  data,  reported  more  extensively  elsewhere  (Tumbull  and 
Marks,  1986),  allow  us  to  describe  the  Chapter  2-supported  activities 
carried  out  In  those  districts  whose  uses  of  the  block  grant  were  reportedly 
Influenced  either  by  national  or  state  reform  reports  or  by  state  mandates 
or  priorities.    These  districts  tend  to  be  engaged  more  heavily  In  curriculum 
or  new-program  development  under  Chapter  2  than  other  districts,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  x**  oCaff  development.    The  districts  where  state  mandates  or 
priorities  were  reportedly  a  major  Influence  are  especially  heavily  Involved 
In  staff  development  under  Chapter  2.    They  also  are  more  likely  to  use 
Chapter  2  to  support  Instructional  services  or  to  develop  curriculum  or  new 
programs • 

Local  \^lews  on  Improving  the  Intergovernmental  Administration  of  Chapter  2 

By  and  large,  local  administrators  receive  and  appreciate  the  message 
that  Chapter  2  Is  available  to  serve  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  with  fairly 
minimal  administrative  paraphernalia.    Most  local  views  on  the  program^s 
administration  are  typified  by  the  coordinator  who,  when  asked  whether  he 
would  like  the  SEA  to  do  anything  differently,  said,  "They  should  just  keep 
saying  yes." 

However,  most  coordinators  can  think  of  some  possible  Improvement  In 
the  Intergovernmental  operations  of  Chapter  2.    When  our  survey  asked 
whether  anything  would  Improve  the  program,  a  sizable  proportion  (although 
fewer  than  half)  of  the  coordinators  (41%)  said  "nothing."    This  view  is 
especially  common  among  smaller  districts.    The  survey  results,  summarized 
In  Table  XIX-3,  show  that  different  respondents  would  recommend  different 
changes  at  the  federal  and  state  levels;  some  want  less  guidance,  others 
(although  fewer)  want  more. 
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Table  XIX-3 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CHANGES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  CHAPTER  2 


District  Size 
(Enrollaent ) 

Very  large 
(23,000  or  Bore) 


Percentage  of  districts  In  each  alze  category  Indicating  that  the  following  would  Improve  Chapter  2; 
Less 

Less  More 
state  federal 
Interference  guidance 


Nothing 
20 


federal 
guidance/ 
regulation 


More 
state 
guidance 


Change 
state 
fornula 


16 


10 


25 


Change  us* 

of  state 
set-aslde 


22 


Clarify 
audit 
procedures 

25 


Urban 
Suburban 


15 
27 


23 
8 


12 
6 


4 
18 


29 
19 


26 
16 


17 
34 


Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 


34 


28 


12 


15 


29 


N€«i 


(2,500  to  9,999) 


40 


25 


14 


11 


14 


Saall 

(600  to  2,499) 


50 


26 


16 


Very  snail 

(under  600) 


35 


32 


17 


19 


X2 


13 


All  districts 


41 


28 


11 


17 


13 
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The  respondents  who  say  they  want  less  guidance  do  not  seem  to  want  a 
wider  array  of  prograomatic  choices;  less  guidance  from  the  federal  level 
is  the  most  frequently  suggested  improvement.    The  smallest  districts 
(enrollments  under  600)  were  especially  interested  in  this  change: 
approximately  a  third  indicated  so.    What  the  respondents  in  these  or  other 
districts  mean  by  ''less  guidance"  is  not  entirely  clear.    As  we  discussed 
above,  very  few  of  the  coordinators  we  interviewed  could  identify  activities 
that  they  were  unable  to  fund  with  Chapter  2.    Although  we  are  not  entirely 
sure  why  so  many  coordinators  say  they  want  less  outside  guidance,  we  can 
say  that,  to  a  disproportionate  extent,  the  coordinators  who  want  to  see 
federal  or  state  guidance  reduced  are  those  who  have  not  had  prior 
experience  with  the  intergovernmental  aid  system  (see  analyses  in  Tumbull 
and  Narks,  1986). 

The  coordinators  who  take  the  opposite  view  and  want  more  outside 
guidance  tend  to  be  in  the  largest  districts.    Although  most  coordinators 
appear  to  know  what  the  law  asks  of  them,  those  we  interviewed  in  a  few 
districts,  including  very  large  districts,  expressed  frustration  with  their 
uncertainty  over  requirements. 

.    A  large  district's  coordinator  in  one  state  said  that  "you  can*t 
get  a  straight  answer"  from  the  SEA  concerning  allowable  uses.  The 
president  of  the  school  board  in  the  same  district  speculated  that 
the  SEA  is  deliberately  keeping  a  low  profile  so  that  districts  will 
"take  the  heat"  for  eventual  violations. 

•    In  another  state,  a  coordinator  in  a  very  large  district  had 
experienced  several  months  of  delay  before  learning  from  the  SEA 
that  a  particular  type  of  purchase  was  not  allowable.    The  main 
reason  for  the  delay  seems  to  have  been  that  SEA  officials  were 
struggling  with  the  question  of  whether  to  go  along  with  the 
pressure  from  other  administrators  in  the  district,  who  were 
lobbying  for  approval  of  the  purchase.    The  coordinator  now  says 
that  instead  of  letting  the  state  handle  these  issues  the  federal 
government  should  step  in  end  "should  more  clearly  define  what  is  a 
no-no.    Let's  put  it  in  stone." 

These  examples  help  to  explain  why  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  largest  districts 
want  audit  procedures  clarified,  an  Table  XIX-3  shows. 
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In  the  absence  of  extensive  regulations  for  Chapter  2,  some  coordinators 
turn  to  the  antecedent  programs  for  answers  to  their  questions.    One  said, 
-We  don*t  get  guidelines,  so  I  go  back  to  IV-B  [regulations]  to  make  sure 
I'm  not  doing  something  wrong,"  adding,  "Chapter  2  needs  guidelines  and 
flexibility  within  the  guidelines."    Another  coordinator  follows  the  old 
regulations  In  the  belief  that  "the  day  of  reckoning  will  come"  under 
Chapter  2,  vhen  monitors  will  demand  adherence  to  hlther*-o  unspecified 
procedures* 

On  the  whole,  though,  we  found  little  nervousness  about  a  future  "day 
of  reckoning."    A  major  reason  seems  to  be  that  a  history  of  administering 
categorical  programs  has  given  local  staff  a  repertoire  of  procedures  that 
they  believe  keep  them  In  compliance.    Like  the  coordinator  In  a  small 
district  who  proudly  describes  himself  as  "an  old  soldier  with  the  old 
Title  I,"  they  have  simply  put  In  place  standard  operating  procedures  for 
accounting,  public  consultation,  private  school  students*  Involvement,  and 
Inventory  control. 

Not  all  the  suggestions  for  Improvement  have  to  do  with  federal  or 
state  guidance.    The  largest  districts  (with  enrollments  of  25,000  or  more) 
are  more  likely  to  emphasize  different  kinds  of  Improvements: 

.    Change  In  the  state  formula,  e.g.,  to  adjust  the  use  of  "hlfh-cost" 
factors  so  that  the  larger  districts,  which  had  large  numbers  of 
speclal^eeds  students,  would  receive  a  larger  share  of  Chapter  2 
funding  from  the  annual  formula  allocation. 

.    Change  In  the  use  of  state  set-aside  funds,  e.g.,  to  Increase  the 
amounts  of  state  discretionary  funds  or  services  to  districts. 

These  suggestions  focus  on  money.    Understandably,  the  largest  districts  are 
concerned  about  this.  In  part  because  they  lost  so  much  In  the  transition 
from  antecedent  programs. 
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PART  SIX 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  part  of  the  report  draws  together  the  main  themes  in  our  findings 
across  all  topic  areas  addressed  by  the  study  and  interprets  these  findings 
in  light  of  other  developments  related  to  federal  education  policy.  Separate 
sections  present: 

•  A  summary  of  the  block  grant's  accomplishments  (Section  XX) 

•  An  interpretation  of  the  broader  meaning  of  our  findings 
(Section  XXI). 

Summary  of  the  Main  Themes  In  the  Study 


The  major  themes  in  the  study's  findings  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


The  Accomplishments  of  the  Education  Block  Grant 

.    Achievement  of  federal  goals*    As  of  the  third  year  of  its 

implementation,  the  block  grant  has  largely  achieved  the  goals  set 
out  for  it  in  federal  legislation.    Chapter  2  has: 

(a)  Made  widespread,  although  modest,  contributions  to  educational 
improvement. 

(b)  Reduced  the  local  administrative  burdens  associated  with  the 
programs  that  it  replaced. 

(c)  Enhanced  local  discretion  over  these  federal  funds. 

(d)  Improved  the  access  of  private  school  students  to  services 
supported  by  these  funds. 

A  fifth  goal — that  of  encouraging  responsiveness  to  those  closest  to 
the  education  of  students  (e.g.,  teachers,  parents) — has  not  been 
fully  achieved;  decisionmaking  tends  to  be  controlled  by  a  few 
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Individuals  In  the  school  district  office  (their  decisions,  however, 
are  often  responsive  to  salient  community  concerns). 

These  goals  typically  are  not  difficult  to  achieve,  given  the  breadth 
of  allowable  purposes  under  the  block  grant,  the  fact  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  nation's  districts  received  more  funds  than  under 
antecedent  programs,  the  relative  lack  of  requirements,  and  the 
strong  prohibition  of  an  active  role  for  the  state  education  agency. 

Achievement  of  local  goals.    Glvcin  the  nature  of  local  goals  for 
block  grant  funds.  It  Is  likely  that  many.  If  not  most,  are  achieved 
to  some  degree  (our  study  could  not  systematically  assess  the 
achievement  of  these  goals).    Local  goals  typically  are  modest  and 
diverse  and  tend  not  to  be  specified  In  detail.    Also,  block  grant 
funds  typically  are  only  one  of  several  means  for  reaching  local 
objectives. 

Relationship  between  districts  and  other  levels  of  government. 
Interactions  between  districts  and  other  levels  of  government  have 
quickly  become  routlnlzed  and  relatively  trouble-free*    SEAs  are 
heeding  the  law*s  requirement  that  they  leave  program  choices  to  the 
local  level,  although  there  are  subtle  forms  of  encouragement  for 
certain  uses  of  the  funds*    Most  Interactions  between  district  and 
state  have  to  do  with  procedural  matters  focused  on  applications  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  reporting.    Monitoring  and  auditing  are  not 
major  sources  of  concern  to  district  personnel,  in  part  because 
these  activities  have  yet  to  take  place  in  the  majority  of  districts, 
in  part  because  SEAs  are  following  patterns  long  established  under 
other  categorical  programs  when  they  do  monitor  or  audit. 

Distribution  of  benefits  and  costs  among  districts  and  among 
students.    Our  analyses  suggest  five  broad  patterns  in  the 
distribution  of  benefits  and  costs: 

(a)  Chapter  2  has  distributed  benefits  more  broadly  and  evenly 
among  districts  than  the  preceding  array  of  programs. 

(b)  The  distribution  of  costs  borne  by  districts  (e.g.,  in  terms  of 
loss  of  funds,  complexity  in  managing  services  for  private 
school  students)  is  pairticularly  uneven:    the  largest  urban 
districts,  for  example,  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  these 
costs  in  all  areas  of  block  grant  operations  at  the  local  level. 

(c)  Although  adjustments  are  made  for  concentrations  of  special 
needs,  the  block  grant  mechanism  tends  to  disperse  funds  rather 
than  concentrate  resources  on  those  needs. 

(d)  The  distribution  of  benefits  within  districts  among  different 
types  of  students  is  fairly  even,  although,  because  the 
benefits  are  spread  broadly,  students  gain  proportionately  less. 
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(c)    Benefits  have  been  redistributed  among  student  groups  across 
districts:    funds  have  shifted  somewhat:  from  larger 
concentrations  of  students  (e.g.,  in  urban  districts)  to 
smaller  ones,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  public  to  private 
school  students.    Overall,  there  is  not  an  obvious  shift  in 
funding,  however,  from  poo  *  students  to  others. 

The  Broader  Meaning  of  the  Study *s  Findings 

•  Putting  the  block  grant's  accomplishments  in  perspective.  Timing 
and  context  are  as  responsible  for  any  successes  the  block  grant 
has  had  as  are  its  philosophy  and  structure.    The  block  grant's 
accomplishments  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  former  and  current 
categorical  programs.    Local  decisions  about  the  uses  of  the  block 
grant  reflect  the  surrounding  context  of  concern  about  educational 
improvements. 

•  lessons  for  other  block  grants.    Three  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  Chapter  2  so  far  that  may  be  applied  to  future 
education  block  grants,  should  they  be  considered: 

(a)  The  block  grant  mechanism  seems  particularly  effective  at 
conveying  the  intended  sense  of  local  flexibility. 

(b)  Chapter  2  clearly  has  simplified  the  administration  of  federal 
funds;  other  block  grants  are  likely  to  do  the  same. 

(c)  The  pervasive  tendency  for  funds  to  spread  out,  even  to  the 
point  of  dilution,  seems  likely  to  occur  under  other  block 
grants . 

In  applying  these  lessons,  however,  one  must  acknowledge  the  special 
characteristics  of  Chapter  2  that  might  not  pertain  to  future  block 
grant  proposals-mamely,  that  at  current  funding  levels  Chapter  2 
represents  a  relatively  small  amount  of  funds,  that  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  other,  larger  categorical  programs  serve  many  of  the 
special  educational  needs  faced  by  districts,  and  that  it  has 
consolidated  a  set  of  programs  without  large  and  active  political 
constituencies . 

•  Chapter  2  and  the  federal  role  in  education.    The  education  block 
grant  signals  a  new  kind  of  federal  role  in  education,  unlike 
service  to  special -needs  populations  or  attention  to  areas  of 
national  concern,  which  have  defined  the  traditional  federal  role  to 
date.    Chapter  2,  instead,  seeks  to  provide  federal  support  for 
local  improvement  initiatives.    The  block  grant  does  so  in  a  way 
that  utilizes  existing  categorical  program  structures  more  than  it 
departs  from  them.    In  this  sense.  Chapter  2  represents  a  variation 
on  a  theme  developed  over  a  period  of  years  rather  than  an 
altogether  new  direction  for  federal  policy. 
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XX    THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  THE  EDUCATION  BLOCK  GRANT 

The  fact  that  the  education  block  grant  is  many  things  to  many  people 
at  the  local  level  leaves  one  with  difficult  questions  about  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  to  be  judged.    We  see  four  criteria  that  seem  especially 
important  to  consider: 

•  Achievement  of  federal  goals 

•  Achievement  of  local  goals 

•  Effects  on  the  intergovernmental  system 

.  Distribution  of  benefits  and  costs  across  districts  and  students. 

In  this  section,  we  review  the  block  grant's  accomplishments  in  terms  of 
these  criteria.    In  the  following  section,  we  discuss  the  meaning  of  these 
accomplishments,  by  interpreting  them  in  light  of  surrounding  events  and 
policies.    Finally,  we  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  our  findings  for  other 
educational  block  grants  and  for  the  federal  role  in  education  more  generally. 

The  sections  of  this  report  have  explored  a  number  of  dimensions  of 
block  grant  implementation  and  effects.    The  analyses  we  have  reported 
permit  us  to  understand  what  Chapter  2  has  achieved  from  the  perspective  of 
the  legislation  that  initiated  this  aid  and  the  local  educators  who  define 
the  direction  and  form  the  aid  takes.    Our  findings  also  permit  us  to 
observe  the  block  grant  as  an  intervention  in  the  intergovernmental  system 
of  education  and  finally  as  a  mechanism  that  distributes  benefits  (and 
costs)  among  districts  and  students.    Not  necessarily  reflected  in  stated 
federal  or  local  goals,  the  last  two  perspectives  are  nonetheless  central  to 
debates  that  shrpe  federal  education  policy.    We  consider  each  perspective 
in  turn. 
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Achievement  of  Federal  Goals 


In  Section  I,  we  Identified  five  goals  set  out  In  the  ECIA  legislation, 
each  of  which  provides  a  yardstick  with  which  to  take  the  measure  of  the 
block  grant  at  the  local  level: 

•  Educational  Improvement. 

•  Reduction  In  local  administrative  burden. 

Enhancement  of  local  discretion. 

.    Responsiveness  to  those  closest  to  the  education  of  students 
(teachers,  parents,  etc.). 

•  Equitable  participation  of  private  school  students. 

Our  analyses  with  respect  to  each  goal  have  been  discussed  In  separate 
sections  earlier  In  this  report  and  In  four  special  Issue  reports.*  We 
briefly  summarize  the  major  themes  here. 

Educational  Improvement — By  the  broad  definition  we  outlined  In 
Section  IX,  the  block  grant  has  made  widespread,  although  modest, 
contributions  to  educational  Improvement,  In  particular: 

•  Introducing  new  kinds  of  equipment  and  materials.    Block  grant  funds 
have  fully  or  partially  supported  the  Introduction  of  computer 
technology  Into  three-quarters  of  the  nation's  school  districts. 
Although  not  yet  thoroughly  Integrated  Into  the  Instiructlonal 
program,  these  computers  are  actively  being  used  and  are  generating 
considerable  excitement  among  students  and  staff. 


See  Sections  IX  (educational  Improvement),  X  (administrative  burden 
reduction),  XVII  (enhancement  of  local  discretion),  XI  and  XII 
(responsiveness  to  school  staff  and  parents),  and  XIV  through 
XVI  (equitable  participation  of  private  school  students).    For  more 
detailed  analyses  regarding  the  first  thrae  goals,  see  Knapp  (1986);  also 
see  Tumbull  and  Narks  (1986)  regarding  the  enhancement  of  local 
discretion;  Blakely  and  Steams  (1986)  addresses  responsiveness  to  parents 
and  citizens;  the  participation  of  private  school  students  Is  the  focus  of 
Coopersteln  (1986). 
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•  Curriculum  Improvement.    A  quarter  of  the  nation's  school  districts 
(one  and  a  half  times  the  number  that  did  so  under  antecedent 
programs)  are  using  Chapter  2  funds  to  develop  curricula, 
particularly  In  areas  such  as  computer  literacy,  reading, 
mathematics,  and  science* 

.    Staff  renewal.    Staff  development  Is  being  supported  with  block 
grant  funds  In  a  quarter  of  all  school  districts  (more  than  twice 
the  percentage  that  did  so  before  the  block  grant),  and  much  of  this 
(in  about  half  the  districts  using  funds  for  staff  development)  is 
for  retraining  in  areas  of  teacher  shortage. 

•  Schoolwlde  coordination  and  planning.    A  najorlty  of  school 
districts  are  supporting  what  they  consider  to  be  "schoolwlde 
Improvement  activities'';  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  (about  a 
quarter  of  districts  nationwide),  the  funds  are  contributing  to 
"programs  based  on  effective  schools  research,**  according  to  survey 
respondents.    However,  there  is  little  evidence  that  Chapter  2  is 
responsible  for  stimulating  schoolwlde  planning  except  under  certain 
circumstances  (e.g.,  where  districts  fund  school  mlnlgrants). 

.    Innovation.    A  majority  of  school  districts  view  the  block  grant 
money  aa  seed  money  or  as  the  means  to  initiate  new  programs.  These 
innovations  are  extremely  varied,  and  tend  not  to  be  as  structured 
as  uuder  former  programs  supporting  innovations  such  as  ESEA 
Title  IV-C;  however.  Chapter  2  clearly  enables  new  ideas  to  be  tried 
out  in  a  wider  range  of  districts. 

The  magnitude  of  these  improvements  is  often  small,  reflecting  the 
proportionately  small  size  of  Chapter  2  grants  and  the  tendency  to  use  the 
funds  for  more  than  one  thing  in  a  district.    But  local  educators  describe 
the  improvements  as  Important,  often  critical,  to  particular  aspects  of 
their  instructional  programs. 


As  for  promoting  the  specific  Improvements  advocated  in  recent  federal 
and  state  reform  reports,  the  block  grant  has  had  only  weak  effects,  chiefly 
with  respect  to  the  Improvement  of  mathematics,  science,  and  computer 
literacy,  and  to  a  lesser  extent.  Improvement  in  student's  competency  test 
scores.    Certain  kinds  of  reform  recommendations — e.g.,  regarding  incentives 
for  teachers  or  increasing  students'  time  on  task — have  not  guided  the  use 
of  the  block  grant  in  any  significant  way. 
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Administrative  Burden  Redactlon~The  basic  pattern  for  most  districts 
Is:    administrative  burdens  under  the  block  grant  are  generally  low,  and  they 
have  either  been  reduced  by  comparison  with  antecedent  programs  or  were  not 
very  burdensome  to  begin  with.    There  are  Important  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  having  to  do  with  particular  kinds  of  administrative  tasks  (e.g., 
administering  services  for  private  school  students,  evaltiatlng  Chapter  2)  In 
certain  types  of  settings  (e.g.,  In  very  large  districts  In  states  that 
require  more  local  reporting) • 

Administrative  costs  often  are  unreimbursed  under  the  block  grant,  but 
although  most  districts  do  cover  some  or  all  of  the  costs  of  administering 
Chapter  2  with  local  funds they  do  not  express  concern  over  this  situation. 
Once  again,  there  are  Important  exceptions,  chiefly  Involving  the 
unreimbursed  costs  of  providing  services  to  private  school  students  and  the 
generally  high  cost  of  administering  the  block  grant  In  the  largest  districts. 

Enhancement  of  Local  Discretion — ^Although  there  Is  some  variation 
depending  on  the  antecedent  programs  that  were  In  a  district.  Chapter  2  Is 
widely  perceived  as  either  more  flexible  than  the  programs  that  preceded  It 
or  about  the  same.    The  perception  results  from  the  low  level  of  requirements 
under  the  block  grant,  combined  with  broad  authorization  of  purposes,  the 
Increases  In  funding  relative  to  antecedent  programs  (for  most  districts, 
which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  heavy  losses  In  some),  and  the  general  lack 
of  external  constraints.    Districts  experiencing  large  losses  In  funding, 
however,  tend  to  feel  that  their  flexibility  has  been  reduced,  especially 
where  binding  external  mandates  such  as  desegrega'jlon  court  orders  leave 
little  room  for  choice. 

Districts  have  not  always  acted  on  the  flexibility  they  feel  they  have 
under  Chapter  2.    It  Is  very  common  for  districts  to  have  continued 
antecedent  programs  (especially  ESEA  Title  IV-B)  rather  than  give 
alternatives  serious  consideration.    At  the  same  time,  a  majority  of 
districts  are  supporting  something  with  Chapter  2  that  they  did  not  fund 
under  antecedent  programs.    By  comparison  with  antecedent  programs,  districts 
In  all  size  categories  are,  on  average,  using  the  funds  for  a  wider  range  of 
activities  now  than  before  the  block  grant* s  Inception. 


Responsiveness  to  Those  Closest  to  the  Education  of  Students — The 
flexibility  under  the  block  grant  Is  experle*^  -,ed  by  certain  Individuals  at 
the  local  level  and  not  others.    As  a  result,  the  block  grant  often  Is  not 
as  responsive  to  certain  Interests  as  It  might  be.    Typically,  a  core 
decisionmaking  group  consisting  of  a  few  district  officials  (e.g.,  Chapter  2 
coordinator,  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent,  and  others  with  a 
stake  In  the  block  grant  funds)  retains  control  over  the  larger  decisions 
about  block  grant  use.    Others — principals  and  teachers,  and  occasionally 
parents — are  brought  Into  the  decision  process  In  varying  degrees,  less  so 
Into  allocation  decisions  (e.g.,  whether  to  use  the  funds  for  computers  or 
staff  development),  more  so  Into  the  decisions  about  Implementation  (e.g., 
what  computers  to  purchase,  where  In  the  school  to  locate  them).  Districts 
tend  not  to  set  up  consultation  mechanisms  specific  to  Chapter  2,  preferring 
to  use  existing  group?  (curriculum  committees,  parent  advisory  councils) 
for  advice.  If  they  seek  advice  at  all.    The  most  frequent  form  of 
"consolidation"  Is  through  a  school  board  meeting.    However,  the  school 
board's  role  In  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  tends  not  to  be  significant: 
unlike  other  federal  programs  (like  Chapter  1,  which  supports  compensatory 
education  for  disadvantaged  students),  the  block  grant  tends  to  have  a  less 
visible  Identity  to  the  board. 

Although  the  Interests  of  these  various  parties  may  be  taken  Into 
account  In  the  decisionmaking  process,  the  broad  consultation  process 
envisioned  by  the  ECIA  law  Is  not  taking  place  In  most  districts. 
Flexibility  for  a  few  does  not  easily  translate  Into  flexibility  for  many. 

With  regard  to  parents,  the  block  grant  Is  not  directly  responsive  to 
their  concerns  or  desires  In  one  sense.    Parents  are  not  heavily  Involved  In 
district  deliberations  concerning  Chapter  2  program  decisions,  nor  are  most 
districts  Investing  considerable  effort  to  encourage  that  participation. 
Many  districts  do  not  meet  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  systematic  consultation  with  parents  about  the  use  of  block  grant  funds. 
However,  our  findings  do  suggest  that  parents  and  citizens  can  Influence 
district  Chapter  2  decisions  through  indlr^ict  means.    Parents  and  the 
community  exert  this  Influence  through  district-level  committees  that  are 
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often  not  directly  linked  to  the  formal  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  structure, 
through  school-based  administrators  and  teachers,  and,  most  importantly,  from 
district  administrators*  perceptions  of  community  sentiments.    In  this  sense, 
the  use  of  block  grant  funds  often  responds  directly  to  salient  concerns  in 
the  community.    However,  not  all  community  interests  are  effectively  heard. 


Equitable  Participation  of  Private  School  Students — Our  analyses 
suggest  that  private  school  students  participate  as  actively  in  services 
supported  by  Chapter  2  as  they  did  in  services  supported  by  antecedent 
programs,  and  often  more  so.    In  aggregate  the  funds  that  purchase  services 
for  these  students  have  increased  substantially.    More  specifically: 

.    In  the  districts  we  visited,  virtually  all  private  schools  identified 
as  eligible  that  want  their  students  to  participate  in  Chapter  2  are 
able  to  have  them  participate.    Those  not  participating  do  not  do  so 
because  of  access  problems;  the  major  reasons  for  nonparticipation 
are  philosophical  objections  and  the  small  amount  of  money  involved. 

Generally,  Chapter  2  funds  are  allocated  to  public  and  private 
school  students  on  an  equal  per  pupil  basis,  although  certain 
adjustments  may  affect  this  distribution.    Personnel  in  some 
districts,  particularly  these  that  had  participated  in  ESAA,  were 
upset  about  this  provision  of  Chapter  2;  however,  in  general,  this 
requirement  has  been  accepted  and  the  law  has  been  followed. 

.    Private  school  personnel  usually  feel  that  Chapter  2  is  providing 
services  they  believe  their  students  need  under  Chapter  2,  even 
though  private  school  students  have  available  to  them  a  narrower 
range  of  activities  under  Chapter  2  than  do  public  school  students. 
There  is  evidence  that  some  districts  any  be  restricting  the  range 
of  activities  for  private  school  students. 

Defined  in  terms  of  legislative  requirements,  private  school  students 
are  served  more  equitably  under  Chapter  2  than  under  the  antecedent 
programs.*    Access  has  improved;  participation  has  increased;  funds  are 


There  are  other  meanings  for  "equitable  participation"  held  by  some  at  the 
local  level «  having  to  do  with  whether  private  school  students  are  served 
in  proportion  to  their  need  for  special  federal  assistance,  e.g.,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  numbers  of  "high-cost"  children  they  serve.    By  this 
interpretation  (which  federal  guidance  does  not  accept),  the  increased 
participation  of  private  school  students  in  Chapter  2-8upported  services 
may  not  seem  so  "equitable." 
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shared  more  equally  between  public  and  private  school  students.  Certain 
factors  promote  equitable  participation,  including  an  active  state  agency, 
strong  state-level  private  school  organizations,  and  a  long  history  of 
private  school  participation  in  state  and  federal  programs.    Equity  oan  be 
strained  in  certain  circumstances,  such  as  in  districts  that  have  lost  large 
amounts  of  money  with  the  block  grant;  however.,  it  seems  that  Chapter  2*s 
regulations  are  generally  followed,  and  the  legislative  goal  is  generally 
being  achieved. 

In  summary,  these  goals  have  been  largely  achieved  by  the  block  grant, 
with  some  important  exceptions  noted  above.    Une  must  realize  that  as  tht 
law  states  them  (and  as  we  have  defined  them),  it  is  not  difficult  for  most 
of  these  federal  goals  to  be  achieved,  at  least  minimally.    By  authorizing  a 
wide  range  of  purposes,  mandating  an  SOX  flow-through  of  funds  to  the  local 
level,  and  proscribing  state  influence    ver  the  local  use  of  funds,  the 
federal  government  made  it  very  likely  that  districts  would  find  the  block 
grant  flexible.    The  consolidation  of  numerous  programs  into  a  single 
authorization,  combined  with  the  reduction  in  planning,  reporting,  or 
consultation  requirements,  could  not  help  streamlining  the  administration  of 
the  block  grant.    The  broad  concept  of  educational  improvement  leaves  much 
room  for  districts  to  support  any  activity  that  promises  to  improve  some 
facet  of  the  local  instructional  program.    Responsiveness  to  at  least  some 
local  interest!  follows  from  the  fact  that  districts  often  act  on  the 
flexibility  they  perceive  in  the  law.    Even  small  increases  in  private 
school  participation  represent  an  increase  in  the  equitability  of  thair 
participation  (as  defined  by  federal  law  and  regulations). 

Part  of  the  reason  these  goals  are  easily  achieved  lies  with  the  global 
statement  of  goals  in  the  law  itself,  which  allows  no  precise  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  block  grant *s  success.    One  must  turn  to  local  criteria  to 
understand,  in  more  specific  terms,  what  the  block  grant  has  accomplished 
for  district  educational  programs. 
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Achievement  of  Local  Goals 


In  aggregate,  local  goals  for  the  use  of  block  grant  funds  are  as 
diverse  as  the  enabling  legislation  permits.    Although  our  study  did  not 
systematically  examine  a  sample  of  local  projects  to  determine  whether  their 
local  objectives  had  been  met,  our  research  In  the  field  permits  us  to  make 
some  Informed  observations  about  these  goals  and  their  achievement. 

.    Districts  usually  have  multiple  goals  for  the  use  of  Chapter  2 

funds .    These  goals  tend  to  be  diverse,  responding  to  various  needs 
within  the  district. 

.    Local  goals  typically  are  modest.    Partly  because  the  small  amount 
of  money  does  not  usually  allow  ambitious  goals  and  because  districts 
put  the  funds  into  more  than  one  activity,  local  educators  do  not 
have  grand  expectations  about  what  Chapter  2  support  will  accomplish. 

.    The  block  grant  typically  is  only  one  means  of  reaching  local 

objectives.    The  block  grant  generally  supplies  partial  support  for 
programs  that  receive  funds  from  other  federal,  state,  or  local 
sources;  for  example,  5  ccaputers  for  a  12-computer  laboratory,  part 
of  an  aide*8  salary  for  a  remedial  program,  a  set  of  new  materials 
for  a  junior  high  science  program. 

.    jjji  most  districts,  local  goals  for  block  ^razit  use  are  not  specified 
in  detail,  at  least  not  enough  detail  to  identify  the  unique 
contribution  of  Chapter  2  funds.    Because  of  the  partial  support 
pattern  just  mentioned  (and  because  most  states  do  rot  require 
carefully  specified  objectives  in  district  Chapter  2  applications), 
local  objectives  for  Chapter  2  funds  often  are  not  specified 
independent  of  the  larger  projects  to  which  the  funds  contribute. 
The  implied  objective  in  such  instances  is  to  further  the  goals  of 
the  larger  project. 

Given  these  characteristics  of  local  goals  for  Chapter  2,  one  may  argue 
that  local  goals  for  block  grant  use  are  likely  to  be  achieved •    Once  again, 
this  ichievemant  is  typically  not  difficult.    To  take  a  simple  example:  by 
specifying  its  objectives  as  "the  introduction  of  computer  technology  to 
third  graders,"  a  district  may  succeed  at  least  minimally  by  simply 
purchasing  a  few  computers  and  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
interested  third  grade  teachers.    The  introduction  of  computers  purchased 
with  Chapter  2  funds  is  often  more  elaborately  planned  than  this  example 
implies,  but  the  goals  for  the  use  of  the  computers  typically  are  as  broad 
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and  open-ended.    The  block  grant  thus  has  given  districts  the  ability  to 
supplement  various  aspects  of  the  local  instructional  program  in  small,  but 
locally  valued,  ways. 


Relationship  Between  Districts  and  Other  Levels  of  Government^ 

In  addition  to  goal  attainment,  one  may  judge  the  block  grant  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  the  intergovernmental  system.    Our  investigation  of 
intergovernmental  relations  under  Chapter  2  showed  that  interactions  between 
local  districts  and  other  levels  of  government  have  quickly  become  routinized 
and  relatively  vrouble-free.    Most  state-local  interactions  are  simple  local 
requests  for  clarification  of  application  procedures  or  allowable  uses. 
Neither  monitoring  nor  auditing  has  stirred  much  local  concern.  Although 
most  districts  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  state  monitors  in  connection 
with  Chapter  2,  they  tend  not  to  report  any  particular  uncertainty  or  worry 
associated  with  this  fact. 

States  appear  to  be  heeding  the  law's  requirement  that  they  leave 
program  choices  in  the  hands  of  local  districts.    State  coordinators  told 
us  that  they  are  making  conscious  efforts  to  stay  out  of  program  decisions, 
and  our  local  dfita  bear  them  out.    Few  local  coordinators  perceive  their 
SEAs  as  "directive.-    This  perception  does  not  mean  that  local  programs  are 
unaffected  by  state  priorities,  though.    Although  only  a  small  fraction  of 
local  coordinators  reported  that  state  mandates  or  priorities  were  a  major 
source  of  influence  on  decisions,  we  found  many  examples  of  subtle  or 
indirect  influence.    Some  SEA  staff  members  encourage  district  administrators 
to  put  Chapter  2  funds  into  particular  types  of  activities,  such  as  gifted- 
and-talented  programs  in  one  state.    The  lists  of  urogram  purposes  appearing 
on  state  application  forms  help  shape  local  understanding  of  options.  Also, 


The  summary  of  the  block  grant's  accomplishments  in  this  area  have  drawn 
heavily  on  analyses  in  another  report  from  the  National  Study  (Tumbull 
and  Marks,  1986). 
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state  Initiatives  such  as  competency  testing  create  incentives  for  districts 
to  set  up  particular  types  of  programs* 

Although  local  decisions  are  not  quite  as  independent  of  state 
influence  as  coordinators  say  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  intergovernmental 
interactions  under  this  block  grant  have  transmitted  a  clear  message  of  local 
discretion  anci  flexibility.    Coordinators  tend  to  report  a  minimal  sense  of 
burden  or  constraint  associated  with  the  program.    They  recognize  that  the 
law  carries  with  it  some  requirements,  such  as  supplement-no t-supplant,  that 
rule  out  such  uses  as  tax  relief*    However,  our  field  research  turned  up 
virtually  no  instances  of  local  decisionmakers  who  wanted  to  do  something 
that  could  not  be  accommodated  under  the  block  grant's  requirements. 


The  Distribution  of  Benefits  and  Costs  Among  Districts  and  Students 


In  addition  to  the  quality  of  intergovernmental  interactions  or  the 
achievement  of  federal  and  local  intentions,  the  way  Chapter  2  distributes 
benefits  and  costs  among  districts  and  also  among  the  members  of  the  student 
population  nationwide  may  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  Judging  the  block 
grant.    Our  analyses  converge  on  several  generalizations  about  this 
distribution  pattern. 

.    Chapter  2  has  distributed  benefits  more  broadly  and  evenly  among 
districts  than  the  preceding  array  of  programs.    Previous  sections 
have  documented  the  spread  of  funds  and  types  of  activities  across 
districts  under  Chapter  2  as  contrasted  with  antecedent  programs 
(many  of  which  were  focused  on  only  a  few  activities). 

.    The  distribution  of  costs  (to  service  delivery  systems)  is 

particularly  uneven.    Few  districts  bear  significant  costs  under 
Chapter  2,  and  those  that  do  have  borne  a  disproportionate  burden. 
Very  large  urban  systems,  in  particular,  have  lost  a  substantial 
amount  of  services  and  funds,  at  the  same  time  managing  complex 
services  for  private  school  students  and  often  allocating  a  larger 
share  of  the  remaining  funds  to  these  students. 

•    Although  adjustments  are  made  for  concentrations  of  special  needs > 
the  block  grant  mechanism  tends  to  disperse  rather  than  concentrate 
resources  on  these  needs.    Although  the  formula  distribution 
mechanisms  do  weight  for  concentrations  of  special"-iieeds  students. 
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the  effect  on  the  distribution  of  funds  is  not  great*    The  range  of 
funds  per  pupil  available  to  districts,  for  example,  does  not  differ 
greatly  across  most  districts.    Within  districts,  the  block  grant 
typically  supports  various  activities  that  serve  all  students, 
rather  than  specific  target  groups,  even  though  the  latter  purpose 
is  clearly  an  option* 

•    The  distribution  of  benefits  among  student  groups  tends  to  be  fairly 
even  (and  somewhat  dilute)  within  districtsT  and  somewhat  uneven 
across  districts.    As  just  noted,  the  types  of  uses  of  the  block 
grant  typically  are  aimed  at  the  full  range  of  student  needs  and, 
as  a  consequence,  most  students  have  access  to  these  benefits* 
When  the  benefits  are  spread  broadly,  however,  students  may  gain 
proportionately  less*    Across  districts,  these  benefits  have  moved 
away  somewhat  from  concentrations  of  students  (e*g*,  in  the  larger 
districts)  and  to  a  small  extent  towards  private  school  students* 
There  is  not,  however,  an  obvious  shift  of  funding  away  from 
concentrations  of  high  poverty  students  (except  among  the  largest 
urban  districts)* 

An  examination  of  these  distributional  effects  leads  quic  :ly  to 
questions  of  fairness*    One  can  only  answer  such  questions  from  the 
perspective  of  particular  groups  (of  districts  or  students)  who  might  or 
might  not  be  treated  fairly,  and  from  a  philosophy  regarding  how  one 
balances  the  unequal  needs  of  these  groups*    It  serves  no  useful  purpose  for 
a  study  of  this  kind  to  advocate  the  interests  of  any  particular  group; 
rather,  it  is  useful  to  point  out  that  the  block  grant  is  not — ^and  cannot 
be — ^all  things  to  all  groups*    The  benefits  it  brings  to  many  districts  and 
students  imply  costs  to  others*    Judgments  of  the  block  grant,  especially 
political  ones,  must  take  account  of  that  fact* 
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XXI    THE  BROADER  MEANING  OF  THE  STUDY* S  FINDINGS* 


Although  there  may  be  reasonable  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
block  grant's  contribution  to  particular  needs,  it  is  hard  to  dispute  the 
fact  that,  on  the  whole,  Chapter  2  has  made  modest  contributions  to  the 
educational  programs  of  the  nation's  school  districts.    This  funding  vehicle 
has  enabled  many  districts  to  try  small  things  they  had  not  done  before  or 
to  continue  programs  they  felt  were  valuable.    And  these  accomplishments 
have  happened  with  relatively  little  intrusion  or  disruption  in  the  affairs 
of  local  districts. 

Putting  the  Block  Grant's  Accomplishments  in  Perspective 

But  the  block  grant's  philosophy  and  structure  are  not  solely 
responsible  for  any  successes  it  may  have  had.    Timing  and  context  are 
equally  important.    The  block  grant's  accomplishments  build  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  former  and  current  categorical  programs  in  important  ways. 
The  surrounding  context  of  educational  reform  also  energizes  districts' 
efforts  to  make  constructive  use  of  the  funding.    One  might  even  say  that, 
without  this  foundation  or  context,  block  grant  aid  would  amount  to  less;  it 
came  at  a  time  when  districts  were  prepared  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

Thus,  districts  find  good  things  to  do  with  their  block  grant  funds  in 
part  because  reform  is  in  the  air  or  because  antecedent  programs  have  set  in 
motion  projects  that  were  worthy  of  continuing.    There  is  much  evidence. 


The  conclusions  presented  here  draw  heavily  on  the  discussion  of 
intergovernmental  relations  in  another  report  from  the  National  Study 
(l\imbull  and  Marks,  1986). 
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also,  that  the  program  structures  supported  with  antecedent  funding  sources 
have  continued  either  because  the  antecedent  programs  have  been  maintained 
under  Chapter  2  or  because  such  devices  as  ESAA  planning  committees  or 
minlgrant  review  processes  had  been  used  before.    Except  where  the  loss  of 
funding  under  the  block  grant  has  forced  districts  to  drop  whole  programs, 
the  coming  of  Chapter  2  has  not  meant  that  districts  have  forgotten  what 
they  learned  how  to  do  under  the  more  highly  specified  programs  of  the  past. 
(Evaluation  Is  a  possible  exception;  we  have  found  relatively  little 
evidence  that  evaluation  pracclces  required  under  antecedent  programs  have 
continued  to  the  present.) 

The  experience  of  Implementing  Chapter  2  almost  certainly  would  have 
been  different  If  It  had  not  taken  place  In  the  context  of  an  extensive 
history  of  categorical  programs.    State  and  local  officials  quickly  settled 
Into  a  routine  of  applications,  record  keeping,  and  compliance  with 
provisions  such  as  supplement-mot-supplant  because  these  were  all  familiar 
parts  of  other  categorical  programs.    Chapter  2  simplified  many  procedures 
but  did  act  alter  the  basic  administrative  framework  associated  with  federal 
funds . 

We  think  that  experience  with  other  programs  explains  not  only  the  ease 
of  Implementing  the  law*s  procedures  but  also  the  absence  of  anxiety  In  the 
intergovernmental  system.    For  example,  at  the  start  of  Chapter  2  many 
district  officials  expressed  concern  that  In  the  future  auditors  would  Impose 
strict  limits  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  flexible  law,  and  that  districts  then 
would  face  penalties  for  breaking  rules  that  no  one  had  known  about.  Our 
research,  taking  place  In  the  third  year  of  the  block  grant,  found  that 

audit  anxiety"  has  become  a  nonlssue  for  most  districts.    We  conclude  from 
our  fleldwork  that  one  reason  Is  that  the  accounting  procedures  districts 
use  for  Chapter  2  are  the  same  ones  they  follow  for  large,  frequently  audited 
programs  like  Chapter  1.    Following  these  procedures  allows  local  staff  to 
feel  confident  about  future  audits. 

The  programmatic  history  of  other  categorical  funds  at  the  local  level 
has  also  Influenced  choices  under  Chapter  2.    For  example,  activities  that 
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began  under  Title  IV-B  or  ESAA  have  contlrued  in  many  local  districts.  Some 
districts  have  used  the  funds  to  extend  the  services  offered  to  special 
target  groups,  such  as  the  disadvantaged  or  those  with  limited  English 
proficiency.    The  flexibility  of  Chapter  2  is  seen  as  an  asset  in  such 
programs;  for  example,  if  Chapter  2  funds  purchase  computers  that  are  used 
primarily  by  Chapter  1  students,  district  officials  believe  that  they  are 
more  free  to  have  other  students  share  the  use  of  the  computers  than  they 
would  if  Chapter  1  were  the  funding  source.    More  often.  Chapter  2  offers  a 
complement  to  targeted  programs  and  is  used  to  serve  "the  regular  student" 
who  does  not  qualify  for  categorical  aid.    In  any  of  these  cases,  we  can  see 
that  categorical  programs  have  helped  to  shape  the  local  perception  of 
options  for  Chapter  2. 


Lessons  for  Other  Block  Grants 

Consolidation  of  federal  education  programs  is  not  an  entirely  new 
phenomenon.    The  enactment  of  ESEA  Title  IV  in  1974  represented  a  response 
to  various  pressures  for  program  simplification  (McDonnell  and  McLaughlin, 
1980).    Chapter  2  takes  a  further  step  in  program  consolidation  by  including 
numerous  programs  with  diverse  purposes  under  the  general  heading  of 
"educational  improvement."    As  the  first  federal  education  block  grant. 
Chapter  2  provides  lessons  that  may  be  applied  to  future  blocic  grants. 
Although  Chapter  2  is  still  relatively  new  and  some  perceptions  may  change 
over  time,  we  can  draw  some  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

First,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  another  block  grant  would 
convey  the  intended  sense  of  local  flexibility.    Both  SEAs  and  local 
districts  have  received  the  message  of  flexibility  under  Chapter  2.  Initial 
concerns  that  district  staff  would  feel  constrained  by  audit  anxiety  or 
improper  state  influences  have  not  been  borne  out.    Although  most  districts 
are  not  using  ChapLer  2  to  make  new  programmatic  departures,  local 
decisionmakers  do  understand  that  their  range  of  choice  under  the  block 
grant  is  as  broad  as  they  could  wish. 
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Second,  local  staff  recognize  and  appreciate  the  reduction  in 
administrative  burden  associated  with  a  block  grant.    Briefly,  with  some 
exceptions  (chiefly  la  the  area  of  private  school  students*  participation), 
local  coordinators  find  little  that  Is  burdensome  or  difficult  about 
Implementing  Chapter  2.    This  administrative  streamlining  could  be  expected 
to  be  a  benefit  of  another  block  grant  as  well. 

Third,  the  pervasive  tendency  for  funds  to  spread  out  among  many 
alternative  purposes  and  beneficiaries,  even  to  the  point  of  dilution,  seems 
likely  to  occur  under  other  kinds  of  block  grants.    We  draw  no  ultimate 
conclusions  about  the  value  of  this  funds  dispersion,  but  we  do  note  that 
this  tendency  limits  the  bli>ck  grant's  Impact  on  any  particular  target  of 
con^.em.    If  a  way  were  found  in  future  block  grants  to  leverage  other 
resources — e.g.,  through  explicit  funds -matching  incentives —  more 
extensively  than  appears  to  have  happened  under  the  block  grant,  then  the 
breadth  achieved  by  the  block  grant  may  be  complemented  by  more  depth  than 
now  is  the  case. 

We  must  temper  these  conclusions  with  several  observations  about  the 
Chapter  2  block  grant  and  its  programmatic  and  political  context.    For  one 
thing,  at  current  funding  levels,  Chapter  2  represents  a  modest  infusion  of 
funds.    Although  in  aggregate  approximately  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  i£ 
distributed  under  the  block  grant  directly  to  districts,  the  tendency  just 
described  for  funds  to  spread  make  it  unlikely  for  Chapter  2,  at  its  current 
levels  of  funding,  to  have  more  substantial  Impacts  on  the  nation's  school 
districts.    A  more  heavily  funded  block  grant  of  the  same  type  might  have  a 
more  clearly  visible  effect  on  Improvement  goals.    A  less  heavily  funded 
block  grant  risks  insignificance,  unless  its  focus  is  more  sharply  defined. 

Aside  from  acknowledging  its  level  of  funding.  Chapter  2*s  track  record 
to  date  must  also  be  Interpreted  in  light  of  the  many  large  categorical 
programs  that  surround  and  have  preceded  it*    The  existence  of  standard 
operating  procedures  for  handling  federal  funds  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  has  been  a  major  influence  on  the  smoothness  of  Chapter  2* a 
implementation.    Moreover,  the  presence  of  other  categorical  programs  seems 
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to  affect  local  opinions  on  Chapter  2.    Federal  funds — and  large  amounts  of 
them — are  earmarked  for  the  handicapped,  the  educationally  disadvantaged, 
vocational  education  students,  adults  without  high  school  diplomas,  and 
other  target  groups.    Many  local  officials  appear  able  to  enjoy  the 
flexibility  of  Chapter  2  In  part  because  these  other  categorical  programs 
continue  to  direct  attention  and  funds  to  speclal^eeds  populations. 
Although  we  heard  repeated  reques:s  for  Increases  In  Chapter  2  allocations, 
we  heard  fewer  calls  for  current  categorical  programs  to  become  block 
grants.    Removing  the  federal  presence  In  these  areas  could  force  local 
decisionmakers  Into  politically  unpalatable  choices,  which  could  decrease 
the  attractiveness  of  block  grants. 

Unlike  many  of  these  existing  categorical  programs,  the  ones  folded 
Into  Chapter  2  had  small  constituencies.    This  fact  further  distinguishes 
Chapter  2  from  other  education  block  grants  considered  In  the  past  or  that 
might  be  proposed  In  the  future.    The  prl=!ary  group  with  a  vested  Interest 
In  programs  folded  Into  Chapter  2  was  school  librarians,  and  their  Influence 
Is  clearly  seen  In  the  continuation  of  the  types  of  purchases  made  under 
Title  IV-B.    Otherwise,  the  programs  were  so  small  (e.g.,  metric  education) 
or  affected  so  few  school  districts  (e.g.,  ESAA)  that  little  sustained 
resistance  was  met  In  the  transition  to  Chapter  2.    The  massive  opposition 
to  the  proposal  In  the  early  1980s  to  prt  vocational  and  handicapped 
education  funds  Into  a  block  grant  Illustrated  the  reaction  that  can  arise 
when  sizable  constituencies  are  threatened. 


The  Federal  Role  In  Education 

Historically,  the  federal  role  In  education  has  taken  one  of  two 
forms:    (1)  services  to  special-needs  populations,  such  as  the  disadvantaged 
or  the  handicapped,  or  (2)  attention  to  areas  of  national  concern,  such  as 
research  and  dissemination  of  model  practices.    Chapter  2  signals  a  new 
role.    Within  minimal  constraints,  the  federal  government  simply  provides 
supplemental  funds  that  local  decisionmakers  may  spend  In  accordance  with 
local  needs  and  priorities.    In  this  respect,  the  block  grant  Is  aimed  at 
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supporting — even  mobilizing — local  initiatives  for  educational  Improvement 
from  the  federal  level. 


The  intergovernmental  mechanism  for  accomplishing  this  goal,  maintains 
most  of  the  trappings  of  categorical  programs.    In  this  sense y  Chapter  2  has 
brought  about  no  revolutionary  changes  in  intergovernmental  relations  in 
education.    This  is  somewhat  ironic  because  the  federal  priorities  embodied 
in  the  program — streamlining  administrative  processes  and  minimizing  federal 
and  state  intervention  in  local  decisions — have  to  do  with  intergovernmental 
procedures. 

There  is  further  irony  in  the  fact  that  past  experience  with 
categorical  programs  forms  the  foundation  for  many  of  the  practices  we  found 
in  this  investigation.    Although  such  routines  as  applications  and 
monitoring  have  been  simplified  for  Chapter  2,  many  local  officials  told  us 
that  they  fall  back  on  standard  operating  procedures  as  an  easy  way  to 
comply  with  the  law.    Furthermore,  rather  than  serving  as  a  major  vehicle 
for  any  educational  reform  other  than  computer  instruction,  Chapter  2  in 
many  districts  supports  the  continuation  of  activities  that  began  under 
Title  IV-B  or  ESAA.    These  earlier  federal  programs  seem  to  have  helped 
define  local  priorities  that  remain  strong  in  many  places. 

In  sum,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  federal  role  or  any 
other  aspect  of  the  block  grant's  implementation  on  the  basis  of  experience 
with  Chapter  2.    This  modest  block  grant  generally  has  achieved  its  aims  at 
the  local  level  and  in  the  intergovernmental  realm.    However,  although 
Chapter  2  represents  a  new  depa  ture  in  federal  education  policy,  its 
effects  on  local  practices  and  local  perceptions  of  intergovernmental  aid 
are  likely  to  continue  at  their  current  modest  level,  assuming  that  the 
block  grant  remains  in  its  current  form. 
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Appendix  A 


TECHNICAL  NOTE  AND  STANDARD  ERROR  VALUES  FOR  TABL' : 


Thl8  appendix  contains  a  technical  note  and  tables  replicating  those  In 
text.  Including  row  or  column  N's  and  standard  error  values  for  means  or 
proportions.    (Tables  In  text  for  which  standard  error  values  are  Irrelevant 
and  which  already  Include  N's  are  not  found  In  this  appendix.) 


Technical  Note 


The  tables  In  tex^  and  In  this  appendix  are  all  based  on  population  (or 
subpopulatlon)  N's,  ef dmated  by  multiplying  raw  N's  within  each  cell  of  the 
survey  stratification  grid  by  the  Inverse  of  the  sampling  fraction 
(recalculated  to  reflect  nonresponse)  and  by  the  Inverse  of  the  Item  matrix 
sampling  fraction.    Thus,  all  percentages,  means,  and  medians  In  the  tables 
are  national  estimates.    For  further  detail  on  sampling  and  weighting 
procedures,  see  Appendix  E.  o  -e. 


Standard  Error  Values  for  Tables 

Confidence  Intervals  around  estimated  population  means  and  proportions 
can  be  calculated  by: 

+/-  1.96  (Se,)  [p  <  .05] 

The  significance  of  differences  of  non-overlapping  samples  can  be 
determined  from  t.ie  normally  distributed  statistic: 

(M^'  -  M2')  /  iSe^h  Se^)^''^ 

where       and  M2  are  means  (or  proportions)  and  where  Sei  and  Se?  are 
standard  errors  of  the  two  samples. 
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Table  A-II-3 


AVERAGE  FORMULA  AND  TOTAL  CHAPTER  2  FUNDING, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT  (1984-85) 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  159) 

Urban 
(N  -  90) 

Suburban 
(N  -  69) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  »  461) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,888) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  =  5,043) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  6,293) 

All  districts 
(N  -  14,844) 


Median 
formula 
funds 

t397,587 


451,335 
310,301 
104,000 

29,602 

9,000 

2,036 

6,422 


Median 

total 

funds* 

$399,709 


451,385 
341,704 
107,212 

29,823 

9,000 

2,036 

6,422 


The  total  Chapter  2  funds  received  by  districts  -  formula  allocation  + 
state  discretionary  funding  (If  any). 
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Table  A-II-5 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  DISTRICT  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  PER  PUPIL, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


District  Size 
(Enrollnent) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  148) 


Amount  of 
1984-85  Chapter  2  funda  per  pupil 
10 th  90th 
percentile         Median  percentile 


$6.A0 


18.19 


$14.65 


Percentage 
of  atudenta 
nationwide 

26 


Percentage 
of  national 
Chapter  2 
funding 

32 


Urban 
Sub  rban 


6.76 
5.55 


9.19 
7.63 


15.88 
9.82 


16 
10 


22 
10 


Large 

(10,000  to  2/., 999) 
(N  -  443) 


5.23 


7.16 


10.39 


17 


16 


Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,892) 

Smell 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,038) 


4.08 


4.57 


6.85 


7.42 


10.9V 


i?.71 


35 


18 


30 


17 


Very  amall 
(under  600) 
(N  -  6,376) 


6.00 


8.96 


15.80 


All  diatricta 
(N  -  14,897) 


4.98 


7.89 


15.80 


100 


100 
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District  Slse 
(Enrollwcnt) 


V€r/  large 

(25,000  or  Bore) 
(M  -  163) 

Urban 

(M  -  92) 

Suburban 
(M  -  71) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
U)      <N  -  3,003) 

Medlua 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(M  -  5,230) 

SmII 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,230) 

Very  saaU 
(under  600) 
(N  -  5,982) 

All  districts 
(M  -  14,848) 


Table  A-II-7 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EIGHT  lARGEST  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS,  BY  SIZK  OF  DISTRICT 
(Standard  error  valuea  are  In  parentheses) 


Percentage  of  districts  In  each  size  category  that  received  funda  In  1981-82  under  the  following  antecedent  pro^r 


ESEA 
IVB 

95  (1) 


96  (1) 

94  (2) 
96  (2) 

96  (1) 

95  (1) 
86  (5) 
92  (2) 


ESEA 
IVC 

63  (2) 


71  (2) 
54  ij) 
47  (3) 

33  (2) 

23  (3) 

9  (2) 

20  (1) 


ESAA 


Career 
Education 


48  (2)  30  (2) 


60  (2) 
32  (2) 
12  (2) 


2  • 


3  (2) 


23  (2) 
40  (3) 

22  (J) 


7  (1)  11  (1) 


8  (2) 


4  (3) 


7  (1) 


B^alc 

Skills 

25  (2) 


23  (2) 
28  (2) 
5  (1) 

5  (1) 

3  (1) 

7  (4) 

5  (2) 


Gifted  and  Teacher 
Talented  Corpa 


12  (1) 

9  (1) 
15  (2) 
10  (?) 

4  (1) 

4  (2) 

1  • 

3  (1) 


22  (2) 

32  (2) 
10  (1) 
5  (3) 

0.4  * 

1  • 

0  (0) 

1  • 


Teacher 
Centers 

10  (2) 


16  (2) 

3  (1) 

4  (1) 

1  (1) 
1  (2) 

0  (0) 

1  (1) 


Between  OZ  and  .5Z 
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Table  A-II-8 


AVERAGE  FUNDING  FROM  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS  (1981-82) 
AND  CHAPTER  2  (1982-83),  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Median  Median 
District  Size  antecedent  funds       Chapter  2  funds*  Percent 

(Envollicent)  (1981-82)  (1982-83)  change 

Very  large  $352,481  38'', 716  +9 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162/154) 

Urban  543,923  $433,100  -20 

(N  -  92/187) 

Suburban  250,231  329,171  +32 

(N  -  70/67) 

Large  70,737  94,233  +33 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  456/446) 

Medium  17,617  28,410  +61 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,934/2,670) 

Small  4,946  8,841  +79 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,066/4,605) 

Very  amail  1,399  1,972  +41 

(under  600 
(N  -  5,388/5,496) 

All  districts  4,706  6,532  +39 

(N  -  14,005/13,371) 


* 

Including  both  formula  and  state  discretionary  funds. 
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District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  Istge 

(25,000  or  aore) 
(H  -  158) 

Urban 
(H  -  90) 

Suburban 
(H  -  68) 

Large 


(10,000  to  24,999) 
^  (H  -  466) 

MediuB 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,809) 

Ssall 

(600  to  2,499) 
(H  -  4,773) 

Very  aaall 
(under  600) 
(N  -  5,327) 

All  districts 
(N  -  13,533) 


Table  A-II-9 

DISTRICTS  THAT  LOST  AND  GAINED  FUNDING  UNDER  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OP  DISTRICT 
 Percentage  of  districts  that  had  ... 


Greater  than 
75X  gain 

32*  (2) 

26  (2) 

40  (2) 

47  (3) 


50  (2) 


51  (4) 


52  (6) 


51  (3) 


(Standard  error  values  a^e  in  parentheses) 


26-7 5X  g^ln        5-2 5X  gain 
12  (1)  8  (1) 

11  (2)  8  (2) 


12  (2) 


15  (3) 


19  (2) 


20  (3) 


11  (3) 


16  (2) 


8  (2) 


8  (2) 


5  (1) 


8  (2) 


10  (3) 


9  (1) 


Little  loss 
or  gain 

5  (1) 

3  (1) 

7  (2) 

3  (1) 


4  (1) 


3  (1) 


6  (1) 


4  (I) 


5-2 5X  loss         26-75X  Loss 


•15  (1) 
13  (2) 
17  (3) 
6  (1) 

5  (1) 

4  (1) 

3  (3) 

4  (1) 


23  (J) 
29  (2) 
15  (2) 
18  (2) 

14  (1) 

13  (2) 

10  (4) 

12  (2) 


Greater  than 
75X  loss 


6  (1) 
11  (2) 
0  (0) 
3  (1) 


4  (1) 


2  (1) 


8  (4) 


5  (2) 


Rows  aay  not  sua  to  lOOZ  because  of  rounding  error. 
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Table  A-III-1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLOCK-GRANT-SUPPORTED  ACTIVITIES 
ACROSS  DISTRICTS  AND  STUDENTS 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


Educational  Activity  Categories 

Computer  applications 
(N  -  15,445) 

Support  for  libraries, 
media  centers 
(N  -  15,414) 

Curriculum  or  new  program 
development 
(N  -  15,393) 

Staff  development 
(M  -  15,362) 

Student  support  services 
(N  -  15,386) 

Instructional  services 
(N  -  15,284) 


Percentage 
of  districts 
nationwide 

72  (2) 


68  (3) 


25  (2) 
27  (2) 

15  (1) 

16  (2) 


Percentage  of 
students  nationwide 
In  these  districts 

82 


78 


44 
55 
34 
33 


3fJ;) 
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Table  A-III-2 


ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED  BY  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS. 
BY  SIZE  OP  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  la  parentheaes) 


Diatrlct  Size 
_  (Enrollaent)  

Very  large 

(75,000  or  Bore) 
(N  ^  162) 

Urban 
(N  -  92) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

LarsA 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  471) 

HedluB 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  3,009) 

Saall 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,298) 

Very  amall 
(under  600) 
(M  -  6,517) 

All  diatricta 

(N  -  15,457) 


Coaputer 
applications 

85  (2) 


85  (2) 
87  (2) 
82  (j) 

78  (2) 


80  (3) 


62  (5) 


72  (2) 


Percentage  of  districta  in  each  aire  catenory  putting  1984-85  Chapter  2  funda  into;  

Library/»edla  Curriculua  Student  Inatructional  staff 

develofment  support  aervlcea  aervicea  development 

56  (2)  52  (2) 


center  aupport 
86  (2) 


86  (2) 
85  fl) 
82  (3) 

71  (2) 

64  (3) 

68  (5) 

68  (2) 


50  (2) 
62  (3) 
49  (4) 

33  (2) 

25  (3) 

18  (4) 

25  (2) 


54  (3) 
49  (3) 
42  (3) 

22  (2) 

17  (3) 

7  (3) 

15  (1) 


54  (2) 

62  (2) 
44  (3) 
36  (4) 

25  (2) 

12  (2) 

13  (4) 
16  (2) 


78  (2) 

83  (2) 
73  (2) 
68  (3) 

40  (2) 

27  (3) 

16  (4) 

27  (2) 


3f; 
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Table  A-III-4 


OTHER  USES  OF  CHAPTER  2 
V Standard  error  values  are  in 


Uses  of  Chapter  2  funds  

Desegregation-related  activities;^ 
any  kind  of  activities  related 
to  achieving  desegregation  goals 
or  reauclng  racial  Isolation 
(N  -  14,202) 

Mlnlgrant  programs;    e.g.,  locally 
sponsored  competitive  grants  to 
support  teachers*  or  schools* 
proposals 

Community  education;  e.g.. 
Instructional  services  for 
community  members  or  other 
outreach  services 

Administration;    e.g.,  administrators* 
salaries.  Indirect  administrative  costs 

Evaluation;    Use  of  funds 
to  support  evaluation,  not 
necessarily  aimed  at  addressing 
Chapter  2*s  Implementation  or  effects 

Miscellaneous; 

Any  uses  that  do  not  fit  Into 
previous  categories 


FUNDS 

parentheses) 

Percentage  of  all  districts 
using  some  or  all  of 
their  1984-85  Chap^er  2 
funds  for  these  activities 


(N  »  14,202) 


(N  -  14,810) 

(N  »  14,810) 

(N  «  14,810) 
(N  »  14,810) 

(N  =  14,810) 


6    (29)**  ( 


3  (1) 

2  (1) 

6  (1) 
1  * 

11  (2) 


Desegregation-related  activities  could  fall  under  any  of  the  six  major 
educational  uses  discussed  earlier.    See  o^ctlon  VIII  for  more  detail  on 
what  was  Included  within  this  category. 

** 

Desegregation  Is  aot  an  Issue  In  every  district.    Twenty-nine  percent  of 
districts  that  had  Implemented  some  kind  of  desegregation  plan  In  the  last 
5  years  used  Chapter  2  funds  to  assist  with  these  activities.    See  Section 
VIII  for  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

Between  OZ  &  .5% 
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Table  A-III-5 


Types  of  Activities*  (N) 

CoBputer  applications         (N  -  11,650) 

Curriculua/new-  (N  -  3,569) 

progrsB  devclopaent 

Studtnt  support  services    (N  -  2,391) 

(N  -  2,399) 


Other  instructloaal 
Programs 


GRADE  LEVELS  TOWkID  WHICH  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  ARE  DIRECTED, 
BY  TYPE  OP  ACTIVITY 

(standard  error  vslues  sre  in  parentheses) 

Among  the  districts  nstiomride  directing  1984-85  block  grant  funds  for  each  activity, 
 th<  percentage  alaed  at  each  grade  level  


Preachool/ 
kindergarten 

16  (4) 


14  (10) 

11  (a) 


JfJ  Staff  dsfvelop«ent 
U> 


(N  -  4,352) 


14  (8) 
38  (4) 


Lowe . 
eleaentary 

(Gr.  l'-3) 

55  (4) 


54  (8) 
36  (21) 

64  (8) 
82  (4) 


Upper 
eleaentary 

(Gr,  4-6) 

77  (3) 


67  (3) 
54  (21) 

72  (7) 
I  ) 


Jr.  high/ 
■iddle 

74  (3) 


57  (8) 
43  (4) 

61  (13) 
76  (5) 


Senior 
60  (3) 


54  (8) 
68  (21) 

48  (13) 
64  (7) 


Table  oaita  the  alzth  aajor  activity  category,  llbrary/aedii  center  aupport  (aee  explanation  in  text). 
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Table  A-III-6 


T^PES  OF  STUDFNTS  TOWARD  WHICH 
CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  ARE  DIRECTED 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  that  used  1984-84  Chapter  2 
to  support. . . .  


Types  of  Students 

Target  groups: 

Gifted  and 
talented 

Dropouts/ 
potential 
dropouts 

Economically/ 
educationally 
disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

Llml<  ed 
English 
proficient 


"Average"  students 

All  t/pes  of 
students 


Computer 
applications 


29*  (3) 

9  (2) 

21  (3) 
18  (3) 


6  (1) 
12**  (3) 

23  (3) 


Curriculum/ 
new-program 
development 


36*  (4) 

9  (2) 

16  (3) 
16  (7) 


8  (3) 
17**  (14) 

23  (8) 


Student 
support 
services 


Instructional 
services 


23*  (11) 

19  (2) 

25  (4) 
19  (3) 


8  (3) 
20**  (16) 

20  (3) 


20*  (4) 

9  (3) 

42  (12) 
27  (11) 


15  (5)** 
29**  (24) 

26  (11) 


92  (1) 

(N  -  11,610) 


79  (4) 

(N  -  3,717) 


82  (11)  58  (11) 

(N  -  2,394)    (N  -  2,409) 


Percentages  should  be  Interpreted  as  follows:    25X  of  the  dlstilcts  using 
1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  for  computer  appllcatlous  targeted  at  least  some 
of  these  funds  toward  gifted  and  talented  students,  etc.    (Note  that  even 
so,  many  of  these  same  districts  also  Indicated  that,  overall,  "all  types 
of  students"  were  served  by  their  computer  applications  programs.) 


** 


Percentage  of  districts  with  at  least  some  Hispanic  students  (we  had  no 
measure  for  other  groups  that  might  have  significant  proportions  of 
llmlted-Eagllsh-prof Iclent  children) . 
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Table  A-III-7 

CHANGE  IN  ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED 
BY  ANTECEDENT  PROGkAMS  AND  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses  under  column  b) 


Percentage  of  all  districts  that  used  federal 
funds  to  support  each  activity  (and  proportion 
of  nation's  students  potentially  served) ««« 


Under  antecedent  programs 

to  support  this  activity  Under  Chapter  2 

Type  of  Activity  in  1981-82  school  year        in  1984-85  school  year 


a 

b 

a 

b 

Computer  applications 

20 

(23)* 

(3) 

72 

(82)* 

(2) 

Library/media  center 
support 

89 

(82) 

(3) 

68 

(78) 

(3) 

Curriculum  or  new 
program  development 

17 

(30) 

(2) 

25 

(44) 

(2) 

Student  support 
services 

14 

(30) 

(2) 

15 

(55) 

(1) 

Instructional  services 

9 

(18) 

(2) 

16 

(34) 

(2) 

Staff  development 

12 

(26) 

(2) 

27 

(33) 

(2) 

The  percentage  in  parentheses  in  column  a  indicates  the  proportion  of  the 
nation's  student  population  in  the  districts  using  antecedent  or  Cliapter  2 
funds  for  each  activity. 
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Table  A-III-8 


CHANGE  IN  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED  OVER  THE  3  YEARS  OF  THE  BLOCK  GRANT, 
BY  ACTIVITY  CATEGORY 

(Standard  error  values  arv<i  In  parentheses) 


Activities 


Computer  applications 

Library/media  center 
support 

Curriculum  or  new 
program  development 

Student  support 
services 

Instructional 
services 

Staff  development 


Percentage  of  all  districts  that 
used  Chapter  2  funds  for  each  activity 
category  in  the  following  school  years... 


1982-83 
49  (4) 
72  (4) 

19  (2) 

11  (1) 

9  (1) 
18  (2) 


1983-84 
60  (4) 
67  (4) 

19  (2) 

14  (2) 

8  (1) 
17  (2) 


1984-85 
72  (2) 
68  (3) 

25  (2) 

15  (1) 

16  (2) 

26  (2) 


(N  -  13,062) 


(N  -  14,014)        CN  -  15,455) 


37. i 
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Table  A-IV-1 


NUMBER  OF  AREAS  IN  WHICH  DISTRICTS  SPEND  CHAFIER  2  RESOURCES, 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162) 

Urban 
(N  -  92) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  471) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  3,009) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,298) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  6,517) 

All  districts 
(N  -  15,457) 


Percentage  of  districts  In  each  size  category 

spending  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  on 
 each  number  of  activity  categories  


One* 

0  (0) 
0  (0) 
0  (0) 
6  (2) 

15  (1) 

27  (3) 

43  (5) 

30  (3) 


Two* 

10  (1) 
8  (2) 
13  (2) 
13  (3) 

32  (2) 

37  (3) 

36  (5) 

34  (3) 


Three  or  More* 
90  (1) 
92  (2) 
87  (2) 
81  (3) 

54  (2) 

37  (3) 

21  (4) 

35  (2) 


* 

Out  of  6  major  activity  categories.    See  Section  III. 
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Table  A-IV-2 


TOTAL  CHAPTER  2  DOLLARS  ALLOCATED 
TO  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  RESOURCES  (FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERVICES) 


(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Expenditure 
Category 


Percentage  of  all 
districts  that 
used  funds  for 
this  resource 


Personnel 

Teachers  (specialist ,  IIZ  (1) 

classroom) 
Administrators  A  (1) 

Other  certificated 
personnel 

(e.g*,  counselors)  3  * 

Nonce rt if icated 
personnel 
(e.g.,  aides) 
Other  salaries 
Subtotal 

Equipment  Materials^  and 
Supplies 

Computer  hardware 
Computer  softiiare 
Other  equipment  (e.g., 

audiovisual) 
Books  and  other  materials 
Subtotal 

Other 

Consultants 
Training/staff 

development  costs** 
Indirect  administrative 
costs 

Other  11  (1) 

Subtotal  (N  -  14,610) 

Total 


6  (1) 
3  (1) 


58  (3) 
44  (3) 
37  (3) 

63  (3) 


8  (1) 
19  (2) 

10  (1) 


Total  spent 
by  districts 
on  this  category 
in  1984-85* 


i  44,751,902 
13,063,252 

14,688,579 


13,361,440 
6,692,200 


79,124,142 
16,071,893 
3:>,  703,282 

62,436,703 


6,971,678 
16,805,185 

4,835,054 


11,213,291 


i323, 718,601* 


Proportion 
of  total 
local  Chapter  2 
spending 


13. 9Z 
4.0 


4.6 


4.1 
2.1 


24.5 
5.0 
10.4 

19.3 


2.2 
5.2 

1.5 

3.5 


28.7% 


59.2 


12.4 


100. 3Z'' 


Districts  reported  this  spending  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  both  as 
a  total  of  funds  spent  and  projected  to  be  spent  (in  some  cases  including 
funds  carried  over  from  the  previous  year).    The  figure  thus  does  not 
match  precisely  the  total  district  allocation  figure  in  Section  II. 

k 

Not  including  consultants.    Some  other  staf  f  developmental  <i  la  ted  costs 
(e.g.,  the  salary  of  a  staff  development  coordinator)  could  be  included 
in  other  line  items. 

*^Does  not  equal  lOOZ  due  to  rounding  error. 


Betmen  OX  &  •5Z 
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Table  A-IV-3 

AVERAGE  CHAPTER  2  AMOUNTS  ALLOCATED  TO  EACH  LINE-ITEM  EXPENDITURE  CATEGORY 


District  Size 
(Enrollaent) 

Median 

Median  anount  per 

district  put  into  the  followi 

ng  expenditures:* 

total  public 
illocation 

Teachers' 
salariett 

Adninist  rators 
salaries 

'         Other  certificated 
salaries 

salaries 

Other 
salaries 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

$373,216 
(N  159) 

$110,161 
(N  -  113) 

$  44,826 
(N  -  79) 

$  75,510 
(N  -  48) 

$  38,807 
(N  -  90) 

$  22,800 
(N  -  68) 

Urban 

394,417 
(N  -  90) 

x41,429 
(N  -  68) 

52,736 
(N  -  49) 

93,200 
(N  -  31) 

55,414 
(N  -  j6) 

21,034 
(N  -  43) 

Suburban 

306,000 
(N  -  69) 

87,261 
(N  -  45) 

41,448 
(N  -  30) 

(N  -  17) 

(N  -  34) 

(N  -  25) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

101,112 
(N  -  461) 

29,200 
(N  -  145) 

11,814 
(N  -  64) 

28,300 
(N  -  53) 

8,558 
(N  -  135) 

5,572 
(N  -  76) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

28,258 
(N  -  2,933) 

13,452 
(N  -  544) 

8,189 
(N  -  135) 

13,974 
(N  -  225) 

6,867 
(N  -  327) 

3,375 
(N  -  142) 

Snail 

(600  to  2,499) 

8,736 
(N  -  5,051) 

4,000 
(N  -  399) 

7,000 
(N  -  186) 

7,154 
(N  -  100) 

3,000 
(N  -  100) 

90 

(N  -  7) 

Very  snail 
(under  600) 

2,106 
(N  -  6,384) 

531 
(N  -  3i5) 

ICO 
(N  -  141) 

1,300 
(N  -  12) 

886 

(N  -  153) 

1,750 
(N  -  94) 

All  districts 

6,349 
(N  -  14,989) 

7,938 
(N  -  1,596) 

4,009 
(N  -  605) 

15,926 
(N  -  439) 

4,126 
(N  -  805) 

2,781 
(N  -  388) 

Excluding  casea  where  $0,00  was  spent  on  each  category. 
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Table  IV-3  (Concluded) 


Median  amount  per  district  put  Into  the  follovlng  expenditures;* 


District  Size 
(Earollaent) 

Computer 
hardware 

Other 
equipment 

Computer 
software 

Materials 

Consultants 

Training 

i  14,527 
(N  -  95) 

Indirect  costs, 
administration 

,  Other 

costs*' 

Very  Isrge 

(25,000  or  more) 

t  50,000 
(N  -  105) 

t  32,682 
(N  -  95) 

i  10,000 

(N  -  82) 

i  53,492 
(N  -  144) 

t  14,220 
(N  -  81) 

i  13,720 
(N  -  101) 

i  •:o,i28 

(N  -  92) 

Urban 

40,278 
(N  -  54) 

30,613 
(N  -  52) 

10,000 
(N  -  Al) 

64,209 
(N  -  79) 

14,970 
(N  -  49) 

19,430 
(N  -  57) 

13,966 
(N  -  66) 

28,792 
(N  -  51) 

Suburban 

59,500 
-  51) 

34,989 
(N  -  43) 

9,397 
(N  -  Al) 

40,500 
(N  -  65) 

9,100 
(N  -  32) 

9,000 
(M  -  38) 

11,929 
(N  -  35) 

12,000 
(N  -  41) 

Urge 

(10,000  to  24,999) 

28,101 
(N  -  304) 

14,500 
(N  -  280) 

5,400 
(N  -  273) 

27,22 
(N  -  370) 

4,344 
(N  -  170) 

10,000 
(N  -  248) 

2,122 
(N  -  235) 

4,000 
(N  -  161) 

Medlua 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

12,900 
(N  -  1,830) 

(N 

7,032 
-  1,312) 

2,500 
(N  -  1,369) 

7,103 
(N  -  1,884) 

2,000 
(N  -  381) 

3,050 
(N  -  789) 

1,017 
(N  -  414) 

1,624 
(N  -  605) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

5,834 
(N  -  3,180) 

(N 

2,970 
-  1,922) 

1,000 
(N  -  2,267) 

3,458 
(N  -  2,686) 

2,000 
(N  -  366) 

2.113 
(N  -  782) 

501 
(N  -  586) 

570 
(N  -  502) 

Very  small 

(uad«r  600) 

1,825 
(N  -  2,402) 

(N 

1,000 
-  1,829) 

600 

(N  -  2,039) 

1,000 
(N  -  4,092) 

1,873 
(N  -  226) 

1,125 
(N  -  541) 

270 
(N  -  116) 

1,028 
(N  -  302) 

All  districts 

5,237 
(N  -  7,820) 

(N 

2,553 
-  5,438) 

1,000 
(N  -  6,030) 

2,403 
(N  -  9,176) 

2,000 
(N  -  1,225) 

2,610 
(N  -  2,456) 

718 
(N  -  1,451) 

1,600 
(N  -  3,662) 

ft 

Excluding  cases  where  tO.OO  was  spent  ou  each  category. 

** 

Other  costs  Include  travel  expenses,  flscsl  audits,  testing,  and  mlnlgrants  to  schools. 
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Table  A-IV-4 


Activity 
Category 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUPPORT  UNDER  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 
FOR  ACTIVITIES  FUNDED  BY  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


(a) 

Estimated  number  of 
districts  nationwide 
using  antecedent  funds  In 
1981-82  to  support  activity 


(b) 

Percentage  of  districts 
In  (a)  using  1984-85 
block  grant  funds  to 

support  the  same  activity 


Computer  2,411  84  (13) 
applications 

Support  for  libraries,  10,971  70  (4) 
media  centers,  etc.* 

Curriculum  or  new^program  2,093  57  (14) 
development 

Student  support  services  1,722  49  (6) 

Instructional  services  1,052  57  (10) 

Staff  development  1,494  62  (15) 

Desegregation-related  908  66  (4) 

activities** 


* 

Includes  materials  and  equipment  other  than  computer  hardware  or  software, 

** 

This  category  cuts  across  most  of  the  preceding  ones,  because  ESAA  funding 
could  have  been  used  In  .arlous  activity  areas.  See  discussion  In  Section 
VIII. 
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Table  A-IV-5 

USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  TO  SUPPORT  REFORM  PRIORITIES 
(Stardard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Educational 
Improvement  Goal 

Improve  computer  literacy , 
math,  or  science  Instruction 

Implement  effective  schools 
research 

Improve  test  scores 

Dropout  prevention 

Improve  time  on  task 

Raise  graduation 
requirements 

Create  partnerships  with 
business 

Career  ladders  or  merit 
pay  for  teachers 

Lengthen  school  day  or  year 


(a) 

Estimated  number 
of  districts  with 

go«l  as  top 
 priority 

10,065 

3,944 
5,712 
1,360 
3,944 

3,808 

1,088 

952 
1,360 


(b) 

Estimated  percentage 
of  districts  In  (a) 
that  used  Chapter  2 
to  address  the  goal 


85  (4) 


64  (7) 
60  (8) 
33  (4) 
29  (6) 

22  (17) 

13  (3) 

8  (10) 
5  (1) 


Table  A-V-1 


CHAPTER  2  SUPPORT  FOR  COMPUTER  HARDWARE/SOFTWARE  AND 
OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  OR  EQUIPMENT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Type  of  Activity  (n) 

Computer  hardware/ 
software 
(N  -  15,455) 

Other  Instructional 
materials/equipment 
(N  -  15,414) 

Either  of  the  above 
(N  -  15,457) 


Percentage  of 
districts  nationwide 

that  are  using  1984-85 
Chapter  2  funds  for 

each  type  of  activity 

72  (2)* 


68  (3)* 


95  (1)^ 


Total  local  Chapter  2 
dollars  spent  on  these 
areas  (percentage  of 
total  local  Chapter  2 
 dollars)  


i  98,757,903  (30) 


i  96,682,360  (29) 


1195,440,263  (5< 


Standard  errors. 


Percentage  of  total  local  Chapter  2  dollar**. 
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Table  A-V-2 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  (AND  PROPORTION)  OF  DISTRICT  FUNDS 
FOR  COMPUTERS  OR  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 

(N  -  102/103/114/115) 

Urban 

(N  -  56/56/6A/64) 
Suburban 

(N  -  46/47/50/51) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  341/346/348/355) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,089/2,122/ 
1,889/1,938) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  3,652/3,898/ 
2,996/3,173) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  3,453/3,562 
4,239/4,360) 

All  districts 

(N  -  9,637/10,031 
9,586/9,941) 


Average  (median)  funding  allocated  by 

district  In  each  size  category  for...  

(a)  Computer  hardware/  (b)  Other  Instructional 

materlals/e  qulpment 

Amount*  Proportion** 

25% 


software 


Amount* 
^63,134 

55,201 
77,500 
25,358 

13,207 


6,020 


2,002 


$  4,688 


Proportion** 
11% 

10 
20 
30 

50 


70 


80 


65% 


$94,832 

97,721 
75,960 
40,276 

11,535 


4,580 


1,405 


*  2,753 


25 


25 


40 


40 


50 


75 


53% 


Median  amount  from  districts'  1984-83  allocation,  excluding  all  districts 
that  did  not  allocate  funds  to  this  use. 


Median  proportion  of  the  districts'  1984-85  allocation,  excluding  all 
districts  that  did  not  allocate  funds  to  this  use. 


ERIC 
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Table  A-V-3 


BLOCK  GRANT  SUPPORT  FOR  HARDWARE 
VERSUS  SOFTWARE  PURCHASES 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Type  of 
Purchase 

Hardware 


Among  districts 
using  the  funds  for 
computer  equipment, 
percentage  making 
each  type  of  purchase 

83Z  (3) 


Total  amount  of 
local  1984-85 

Chapter  2 
 dollars 


^79,124,142 


Software  64%  (4)  $16,071,893 


The  sum  of  these— $95,196,035— may  slightly  underestimate  district 
expenditures  for  computer  applications.    Another  questionnaire 
Item,  on  which  Table  V-1  was  based,  puts  the  total  allocations 
to  computer  applications  at  $98,757,903, 
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Table  A-V-4 

LINK  BETWEEN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  COMPUTER  PURCHASES  AND 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT,  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
DISTRICT  IMPROVEMENT  PRIORITIES 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


Percentage  of  all  districts  using  block  grant 
funds  to  support  computer  applications  (in  any 
of  the  3  years  of  Chapter  2)  in  which  . . .  


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  122/130) 

Urban 

(N  -  74/70) 

Suburban 
(N  -  48/52) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  292/381) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  1,244/2,328) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  1,634/3,974) 

Very  small 
(Under  600) 
(N  -  834/3,644) 

All  districts 

(N  -  4,125/10,456) 


Chapter  2-8upported 
curriculum  develop- 
ment or  staff 
development  also 
focused  on  computers 


47  (5) 


50  (6) 
42  (8) 

52  (6) 

62  (4) 

59  (8) 

24  (8) 
52  (4) 


Improving  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics, 
science,  and  computer 
literacy  was  a  major 
district  priority 


86  (3) 


83  (5) 
90  (4) 

89  (3) 

81  (2) 

82  (4) 

84  (5) 

83  (2) 
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Table  A-V-5 


HOW  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  COMPUTERS  ARE  USED: 
CURRICULAR  AREAS  AND  TYPES  OF  USE 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Among  districts  that  put  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  Into 
computer  applications    percentage  using  the  computers  for, , , 

Currlcular  area    Type  of  use  


Mathematics 

70 

(4) 

Drill  and  practice 

Reading/writing/ 
language 

64 

(4) 

In  noncomputer 
courses 

68  (3) 

Computer  literacy 

61 

(4) 

Computer  literacy 
programming  courses 

68  (4) 

Basic  skills 

58 

(.'0 

Teaching  tool  In 

Business  education 

35 

(3) 

noncomputer  co*  rses 
(other  than  for 

Science 

34 

(3) 

drill  and  practice) 

67  (4) 

Vocational/career 
education 

25 

(3) 

Instructional 
management 

24  (3) 

Social  studies/ 
history 

24 

(3) 

Administrative 
applications 

15  (3) 

Arts/music 

11 

(2) 

Local  software 
development 

10  (2) 

Foreign  language 

8  1 

[2) 

ESL/blllngual 

3  ( 

:i) 

12*  (2) 

(N  -  11,652)  (N  -  11,362) 


Percentage  of  districts  based  only  on  those  with  populations  of  Hispanic 
students  (a  rough  proxy  for  districts  with  a  need  for  ESL/blllngual 
services;  however,  we  had  no  measure  for  other  populations,  e.g.. 
Southeast  Asian,  that  might  need  these  services).    This  percentage 
Increases  as  the  percentage  of  Hispanic  students  goes  up:    32%  of  the 
districts  with  more  than  20Z  of  the  student  population  Hispanic  used 
computers  for  ESL/blllngual  programs. 
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Table  A-V-8 


BLOCK  GRANT  SUPPORT  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 
AND  EQUIPMENT  (OTHER  THAN  COMPUTERS) 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses  in  the  first  column) 


 Purchase  Area 

Books  and  materials 
(other  than  computer 
software) 

Library  books 

Audlo'vlsual 
materials 

Other  materials 
and  supplies 

Textbooks 

Other  Items 


Percentage  of 
districts  using 
1984-85  funds 
In  this  area 


69  (4)** 

47  (4) 

17  (3) 

13  (3) 
10  (3) 


Total  amount  of  dollars 
(and  percentage  of 
total  LEA  Chapter  2 
expenditures)*  

$62,799, 993  (20)+ 


Equipment  (other  than  $33,703,282  (10)+ 

computer  hardware) 

Audiovisual  equipment  49  (4) 

Other  equipment  13  (3) 

(N  -  10,719) 


The  sum  of  these — $96,503,275— differs  slightly  from  the  figure  appearing 
In  Table  V-1  because  It  was  derived  from  another  questionnaire  Item  that 
asked  for  expenditures  as  opposed  to  allocations. 

** 

Standard  errors* 
^Percentage  of  total  LEA  Chapter  2  expenditures. 
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Table  A-V-9 


CURRICULAR  AREAS  COVERED  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
(OTHER  THAN  COMPUTER  HARDWARE  OR  SOFTWARE) 
PURCHASED  WITH  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Among  districts  that  use  block 
grant  funds  to  support  libraries, 
media  centers,  etc.  In  which  the 
Indicated  curriculum  areas  were 
 specially  targeted  


wide  variety  of  areas 

77Z 

(3) 

Read Ing /wr 1 t Ing /language 

44 

(4) 

Social  studies/history 

38 

(A) 

Basic  skills 

37 

(4) 

Science 

33 

(4) 

Mathematics 

27 

(4) 

Arts/music 

21 

(4) 

Computer  literacy 

17 

(3) 

Health 

16 

(3) 

Vocational  career  education 

14 

(3) 

Business  education 

11 

(3) 

Physical  education 

10 

(3) 

Foreign  language 

8 

(2) 

Multicultural  awareness 

4 

(1) 

ESL/blllngual 

4 

(1) 

8 

(3)* 

ft 

Percentage  of  districts  based  only  on  those  with  populations  of  Hispanic 
students  (a  rough  proxy  for  districts  with  a  need  for  ESL/blllngual 
services;  however,  we  had  no  measure  for  other  populations,  e.g.. 
Southeast  Asian,  that  might  need  these  services). 
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Table  A-VI-1 


CHAPTER  2  SUPPORT  FOR  CURRICULUM  OR  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parencheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  in  each 
size  category  putting  1984-85 
Chapter  2  funds  to  . . .  


District  size 
(enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162) 

Urban 
(N  -  92) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  471) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  3,009) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,298) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  6,517) 

All  districts 
(N  -  15,459) 


Curriculum 
development 

56  (2) 


50  (2) 
62  (3) 
49  (4) 

33  (2) 

25  (3) 

18  (4) 

25  (2) 


Staff 
development 

79  (2) 


83  (2) 
73  (2) 
68  (3) 

40  (2) 

27  (3) 

16  (4) 

27  (2) 
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Table  A-VI-2 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  AND  PROPORTION  OF  DISTRICT'S 
BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  FOR  CURRICULUM  OR  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  v>ilue8  are  in  parentheses) 


District  size 
(enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  71/72/89/90) 

Urban 

(N  -  37/37/58/59) 
Suburban 

(N  -  34/35/31/31) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  160/162/239/243) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

(N  -  603/634/927/932) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

(N  -  740/834/911/976) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  746/821/703/788) 

All  districts 

(N  -  2, 320/?., 523/ 
2,369/3,029) 


Curriculum  development 
Median*  Median* 


amount 
J59,714 

44,792 
78,048 
10,863 

4,200 

1,720 

1,155 

2,444 


proportion 
15% 

iO 
20 
10 

15 

15 


32 


19 


Staff  development 

Median* 
timount 


t55,871 

67,188 
34,559 
16,817 

3,973 

2,111 

300 

2,250 


Median* 
proportion 

lOZ 


10 
10 
16 

12 

15 

20 

16 


Medians  are  based  on  1984-85  allocations,  excluding  cases  that  put  iO.OO 
into  each  activity. 
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Table  A-VI-3 


AREAS  IN  WHICH  CHAPTER  2  SUPPORTS  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMFNT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Among  districts  using  1984-85 
Chapter  2  funds  for 
curriculum  development 
that  supported  each  of  the 
Indicated  currlcular  areas 


(N  -  3,417) 


Readl ng /wr 1 t 1 ng 

42  (14) 

Computer  literacy 

37  (8) 

Basic  skills 

25  (3) 

Science 

24  (3) 

Vocational  education 

24  (8) 

Mathematics 

23  (8) 

Social  studies 

21  (3) 

Business  education 

19  (3) 

Foreign  language 

11  (7) 

Multicultural  awareness 

4  (2) 

47  (0)* 

Health 

9  (11) 

Arts/music 

8  (2) 

Physical  education 

5  (2) 

ESL/blllngual 

4  (1) 

17  (7)** 

Percentage  based  on  districts  Implementing  a  desegregation  plan  In  the 
last  5  years  and  using  Chapter  2  for  curriculum  development* 

* 

Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  student  populations,  to 
Indicate  one  type  of  district  likely  to  have  llmlted-Engllsh-prof Iclent 
(LEP)  students*    (We  had  no  measure  for  other  types  of  LEP  subgroups.) 
This  percentage  decreases,  however,  as  the  concentration  of  Hispanic 
students  Increases;  only  22  of  the  districts  with  student  populations  that 
are  more  than  20Z  Hispanic  develop  curricula  In  the  ESL/blllngual  area* 
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Table  A-VI-4 

PURPOSES  AND  CURUCULAR  AREAS  FOR  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITY 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Among  districts  using  1984-85  chapter  2  funds  for  staff  development, 
percentage  that  supported  each  purpose  or  currlcular  area  


Purposes  of  staff 
development  activity 

Currlcular  areas 

Teaching  techniques 

Instructional 
leadership 

77  (3) 
46  (6) 

Reading/writing/ 
language 

Computer  literacy 

64 
41 

(4) 
(8) 

Subject  areas 

40  (3) 

Mathematics 

40 

(9) 

General  administration 

26  (10) 

Basic  skills 

36 

(8) 

Needs  of  special 
populations 

24  (6) 

Social  studies/history 

30 

(3) 

Discipline  and  safety 

22  (8) 

Science 

29 

(3) 

Interpersonal  skills 

20  (4) 

Physical  ed. 

13 

(3) 

Intergroup  relations 

10  (3) 

Health 

12 

(5) 

Student  problem  areas 

9  (3) 

Foreign  language 

12 

(2) 

Voc ./career  ed. 

11 

(3) 

Arts/music 

11 

(8) 

Business  ed. 

10 

(3) 

ESL/blllngual 

6 
11 

(3) 
(5)* 

(N  -  4,138) 

Multicultural  awareness 
(N  -  4,080) 

4 
43 

(3) 

(20)** 

Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  student  populations,  to 
Indicate  one  type  of  district  likely  to  have  llmlted-Engllsh-prof Iclent 
(LEP)  students.    (We  had  no  measure  for  other  types  of  LEP  subgroups.) 

** 

Percentage  based  on  districts  implementing  a  desegregation  plan  in  the 
last  5  years  and  using  Chapter  2  for  staff  development. 
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Table  A-VI-5 


TYPES  AND  LEVELS  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Percentage  of  districts  using  1984-85  Chapter  2  fund  for 
staff  development  that  Involved  staff  of  each  type  of  level 

 Type  of  staff   Level  of  participants 


Classroom  teachers 

95 

(2) 

Upper  elem.  (4-6) 

83  (4) 

Principals 

51 

(7) 

Primary  (1-3) 

82  (4) 

Specialist  teachers 

41 

(7) 

Jr.  high/middle 

76  (5) 

Other  district- 
level  staff  or 
administrators 

32 

(6? 

Sr.  high 
Kindergarten 

64  (7) 
62  (5) 

Superintendent 

26 

(6) 

Dlst.  central  office 

35  (8) 

Classroom  aides 

23 

(5) 

Preschool 

15  (7) 

Other  service 
providers 

12 

(4) 

Teacher  trainees 
(preservlce) 

1 

(0) 

(N  -  4.160) 

(N  -  4,352) 

ERIC 
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Table  A-VI-6 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  Bore) 
(N  -  122) 

Urban 
(N  -  70) 

Suburban 
(N  -  151) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  276) 

Medium 

^2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  1,005) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  "  147) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  1,116) 

All  districts 
(N  -  4,002) 


CHAPTER  2  SUPPORT  FOR  TFACHER  RETRAINING 

(Standard  error  values  arc  in  parentheses) 

Among  districts  in  each  size  category  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  staff  developneat, 
 the  percentage  that  support  retraining  in...  


Computer  literacy 
applications 

17  (4) 

10  (7) 
26  (1) 
34  (7) 

36  (5) 

45  (9) 

13  (18) 

32  (6) 


Math  or  science 

16  (3) 

13  (4) 
19  (6) 
25  (7) 

17  (4) 
16  (7) 


4  (3) 


14  (3) 


Special  education 
5  (2) 

0  (0) 
11  (b) 
10  (5) 

5  (2) 

5  (4) 


2  (1) 


5  (2) 


ESL/bilingual 

1  (1) 
0*  (0) 


2  (2) 
0*  (0) 

0  (0) 
0*  (0) 

7  (5) 
15*  (10) 


5  (2) 
14*  (5) 


0  (0) 
0*  (0) 


0  (0) 
0*  (0) 


2  (1) 
5*  (2) 


No  retraining 
68  (5) 

75  (7) 
58  (7) 

53  (8) 

54  (5) 
44  (9) 


77  (19) 


57  (6) 


Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  student  popt^lations,  to  indicate  one  type  of  district  likely  to  have 

1 imi ted- Engl iPb-proficient  (LEP)  students.  (We  had  no  measure  for  other  types  of  LEP  subgroups.)  This  percentage  decreases,  however, 
as  rhe  concentration  of  Hispanic  students  increases;  only  2Z  of  the  districts  with  student  populations  that  are  more  than  IQfl  Hispanic 
develop  curricula  in  the  ESL/bilingual  area. 
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Table  A-VII-1 


BLOCK  GRANT  SUPPORT  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  OR  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES, 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  in  each  size 

category  that  put  1984-85 
 Chapter  2  funds  into  ...  


District  Size 
(eof  oilmen  t) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162/162) 

Urban 

(N  -  92/92) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70/70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  2A,999) 
(N  -  471/470) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,987/2,994) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,252/5,255) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  6,412/6,506) 

All  districts 

(N  -  15,284/15,386) 


Instructional 
services 

54  (2) 

62  (2) 
44  (3) 
36  (4) 

25  (2) 

12  (2) 

13  (4) 
16  (2) 


Studeut  support 
services 

52  (2) 


54  (3) 
49  (3) 
42  (3) 

22  (2) 

17  (3) 

7  (3) 

15  (1) 
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Table  A-VII-2 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  AND  PROPORTION  OF  A  DISTRICT'S  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS 
ALLOCATED  TO  INSTRUCTIONAL  OR  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES, 

BY  DISTRICT  SIZE 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 

Average  (median)  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds*  districts 

 In  each  size  category  allocate  to...  

Instructional  Services        Student  Support  Services 

_         Amount        Proportion  Amount  Proportion 


District  size 
(enrollment) 


Very  large  $118, 432  253; 

(25,000  or  morf>) 
(N  -  67/67/67/68) 

Urban  137,044  25 

(N  -  45/45/40/40) 

Suburban  75,179  20 

(N  -  22/22/27/28) 

Large  13,520  14 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  123/124/145/145) 

Medium  6,389  20 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  427/445/498/508) 

Small  1,683  10 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  240/271/629/671) 

Very  small  444  10 

(under  600) 
(N  -  485/485/253/276) 

All  districts  2.233  10 

(N  -  1,342/1,392/ 
1,592/1,668) 


illl,965 

112,149 
48,267 
13,114 

5,642 

1,500 

1,447 

2,417 


20% 


25 


15 


10 


16 


10 


28 


15 


Median  amounts  and  proportions  exclude  all  cases  putting  $0.00  into  each 
type  of  service. 
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Table  A-VII-3 


ERIC 


CURRICULAR  AREAS  AND  TARGET  GROUPS 
INVOLVED  IN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  all  districts  using  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  for 

Instructional  services  that  focused  the  services  on  each 
 currlcular  area  or  target  group 


Currlcular  area 


Target  group 


Basic  skills 

65 

(5) 

Reading 

62 

(7) 

Math 

46 

oOCiax  Btuaies/ nis tory 

99 

Science 

22 

(7) 

Computer  literacy 

19 

(4) 

Voc ./Career  Ed. 

17 

(13) 

Artp/muslc 

14 

(3) 

ESL/blllngual 

9 
18 

(4) 
(18) 

Business  education 

8 

(3) 

Health 

6 

(3) 

Physical  education 

5 

(2) 

Econ./educ. 
disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

Average"  students 

Gifted  and  talented 

Limited  English 
proficient 

Dropouts 

Desegregated  students 


42  (14) 

27  (14) 
26  (12) 
20  (3) 

15  (5) 
29*(19) 

9  (2) 

4  (1) 


Multicultural 
awareness 

Foreign  language 
(N  -  2,406) 


5  (1)** 

45  (1) 

4  (3) 


(N  -  2,409) 


Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  subpopulatlons,  to  demonstrate 
the  Incidence  of  this  currlcular  emphasis  In  one  type  of  district  likely 
to  serve  llolted-Engllsh-prof Iclent  students.    This  percentage  Increases 
with  the  concentration  of  Hispanic  students:    38Z  of  districts  with  more 
than  20%  of  their  students  Hispanic  aimed  Chapter  2  at  LEP  students. 

Percentage  based  on  districts  that  have  Implemented  a  desegregation  plan  In 
the  last  5  years  and  are  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  Instructional  services. 
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Table  A-VII-6 


TYPES  OF  SERVICE  AND  TARGET  GROUPS 
INVOLVED  IN  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Among  districts  using  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds  for  student  support 
services y  the  percentage    that  supported  each  type  of  service 
or  focused  the  services  on  the  different  target  groups  


Type  of  service 

Tarset  strouD 

Guidance  and 

All  types 

82 

(21) 

counseling* 

62 

(15) 

Ec  on .  /e  d  uc . 

Testing  or  assessment 

45 

(13) 

disadvantaged 

25 

(4) 

Intergroup  relations 

13 

(3) 

Gifted  and  talented 

23 

(21) 

Dropout  prevention 

13 

(1) 

"Average"  students 

20 

(3) 

Drug  abuse  prevention 

7 

(1) 

Dropouts 

19 

(2) 

Handicapped 

19 

(3) 

Limited  English 

proficient 

8 

(3) 

20 

(14) 

Students  undergoing 

desegregation 

5 

(2) 

49 

(14) 

(N  -  2,502) 

(N  -  2,394) 

Other  than  counseling  related  to  Improving  Intergroup  relations,  dropout 
prevention,  or  drug  abuse  prevention. 

Percentage  based  on  districts  with  Hispanic  subpopulatlons,  to  demonstrate 
the  Incidence  of  this  currlcular  emohasls  In  one  type  of  district  likely 
to  serve  limited- English-prof Ic lent  students. 

Percentage  based  on  districts  that  have  implemented  a  desegregation  plan 
in  the  last  5  years  and  ure  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  student  support 
services. 
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Table  A-VIII-1 

DESEGREGATING  DISTRICTS,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses  in  column  b) 

Percentage  of  districts 
 in  each  size  category,,, 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  152/144) 

Urban 

(N  -  86/81) 
Suburban 
(N  -  66/63) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  440/410) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,817/2,676) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  4,845/4,689) 

Very  small 
(under  6C0) 
(N  -  5,752/5,398) 

All  districts 

(N  -  14,004/13,316) 


Undergoing 
desegregation* 
(proportion 
of  students^) 


74  (17+)  (3) 

88  (12)  (3) 

55  (5)  (5) 

34  (6)  (4) 

23  (8)  (2) 

15  (3)  (3) 

15  (0.6)  (6) 

18  (35)  (3) 


Desegregating 
in  response 
to  court  or 

agency  mandate** 
(proportion 
of  8tudent8+) 


39  (11+)  (3) 


54  (9) 
16  (2) 


(4) 
(5) 


12  (2)  (3) 


3  (1)  (1) 


1  (0,3)  (1) 


0  (0.0)  (2) 


2  (14)  (++) 


Defined  as  ''implementing  a  plan  to  desegregate  or  reduce  racial  isolation 
in  schools  within  the  past  5  years." 

k 

The  districts  in  this  column  are  a  subset  of  those  in  the  first  column; 
percentages,  however,  still  refer  to  the  total  number  of  districts  in  each 
size  category. 

^^Proportion  of  the  total  number  of  students  nationwide. 
^Between  OX  and  .5X. 
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Table  A-VIII-2 


ESAA  AND  CHAPTER  2  SUPPORT  FOR  DESEGREGATION-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses  In  column  b) 

Percentage  of  districts  undergoing 
desegregation*  that  funded 
desegregation-related 
 activities  with. . . 


District  Size 
(Earollment ) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  111/110) 


(a)  ESAA  funds 
In  1981-82 
(proportion  of 
nation's  students) 
a  b_ 

66  (13.5**)  (4) 


(b)  Chapter  2  funds 
In  1984-85 
(proportion  of 
nation's  students) 
a  b_ 

64  (10.5**)  (4) 


Urban 

(N  -  75/75) 

Suburban 
(N  -  36/34) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  147/150) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  630/604) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  730/730) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  735/537) 

All  districts 

(N  -  2,355/2,132) 


70  (10.5) 
57  (3.0) 
26  (1.5) 


(4) 
(7) 
(4) 


24  (3.0)  (3) 


6  (0.2)  (2) 


0.0  (0.0)  (0) 


13  (18.2)  (1) 


73  (7.5) 
43  (3.0) 
39  (3.0) 


29  (0.1) 


O) 
(8) 
(6) 


33  (3.0)  (6) 


18  (0.5)  (2) 


(0) 


29  (17.1)  (2) 


Defined  as  "Implementing  a  plan  to  desegregate  schools  or  reduce  racial 
Isolatlou  In  schools  within  the  past  5  years." 

** 

Proportion  of  the  total  student  population  nationwide. 
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Table  A-VIII-3 


PROPORTION  OF  FORMER  ESAA  DISTRICTS  OPTING  TO  USE 
BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  FOR  DESEGREGATION-RELATED  PURPOSES, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


Percentage  of  districts  that 
had  received  ESAA  funds  in  1981-82 
District  Size  and  opted  to  use  Chapter  2  funds 

(Enrollment)   for  desegregation-related  purposes 

Very  large  77  (5) 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  74) 


Urban  82  (6) 

(N  -  52) 

Suburban  64  (5) 

(N  -  21) 


Large  73  (11) 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  38) 

Medium  59  f 7) 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  150) 

Small  ,67  (7) 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  42) 

Very  small  0  (0) 

(under  600) 
(N  -  0) 

All  districts  66  (4) 

(N  -  304) 
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Table  A-VIII-4 


WHAT  CHAPTER  2  SUPPORTS  IN  DISTRICTS  THAT  USED 
THE  BLOCK  GRANT  FOR  DESE(aEGATION-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Among  districts  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  desegregation, 
percentage  that  indicated,,,  


Activity  was  explicitly 
aimed  at  students 
(or  staff)  undergoing 
desegregation*  


Instructional  services 
N  -  258 

Student  support  services 
N  -  309 

Staff  development 
N  -  616 

Computer  applications 
N  -  759 

Curriculum/new-program 
development 
N  -  537 


Chapter  2-supported  desegregation 
efforts  included  the  following: 


57**  (1)  Compensatory  instruction  38**  (3) 
49  (14)    Teacher  training/support    31  (15) 


31  (15)    Community  liaison 
22  (18)    Dropout  prevention 
Magnet  schools 


20  (2) 


Human  relations/ 
counseling 

Planning/monitoring 

(N  -  616) 


15  (2) 
15  (3) 
14  (3) 


Discipline/school  safety    12  (3) 


11  (2) 
9  (1) 


We  exclude  our  sixth  major  activity  category — support  for  libraries  and 

media  centers — because  it  rarely  bore  any  direct  relationship 

to  desegregation  goals.    For  each  of  the  five  activity  areas  above,  mail 

survey  respondents  could  indicate  whether  the  activity  was  specifically 

aimed  at  students  or  staff  undergoing  desegregation,  among  other  target 

groups. 

The  percentages  in  each  column  should  be  interpreted  as  follows:    "57%  of 
the  districts  using  Chapter  2  funds  for  desegregation  assistance  supported 
instructional  services  explicitly  aimed  at  students  undergoing 
desegregation,**  etc. 
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Tabl€  A-VIII-6 


Typea  of  Probleaa  E»p€ri€oced  Under  the  Block  Grant 
•  •    General  problem  attributed  to  Chapter  2 
None 

Fewer  funda  than  under  antecedent  prograaa 
Loat  ataff 

Can't  provide  aa  Many  aervlcea 

Haa  to  provide  sore  funda  for  private 
achool  atudenta 


PROBLEMS  EXPERIENCED  UNDER  THE  BLOCK  GRANT, 
FOR  ALL  (AND  SUBSETS  OP)  DESEGREGATING  DISTRICTS 

(standard  error  valuea  are  In  parentheaes) 


All  dlatrlcta 

undergoing 
deaegrcgatlon 

N  -  2,145 

75  (2) 

13  (1) 

5  (1) 

8  (1) 

A  a) 


Percentage  of  dlatrlcta  reporting  each  type  of  proble 
 experienced  under  the  block  grant,  for... 


Dlatrlcta 
desegregating 

under  court  order 

N  -  246 

52  (1) 
28  (1) 
15  (3) 
19  (3) 

11  (1) 


Dlatrlcta 
formerly  receiving 
ESAA  funda 

N  -  897 

21  W 
66  (4) 
32  (3) 
42  (3) 

23  (1) 


Very  large 
urban  dlatrlct 

undergoing 
desegregation 

N  -74 

17  (3) 
67  (5) 
46  (6: 
49  (6) 

44  (6) 


b.    Probleaa  apeclflc  to  deaegregatlon  efforts 


N  -  2,142 


K  -  262 


N  -  276 


74 


None 

EllMlnatlon  of  deaegregatlon-related  actlvltlea 

Reduction  of  deaegregatlon-related  actlvltlea 

Required  LEA  to  aeek  other  funding  aourcea 
to  Maintain  deaegregatlon  program 


78  (2) 
8  * 

7  (1) 

4  (1) 


C5  (15) 

4  * 
14  (3) 

11  (3) 


29  (5) 
14  (3) 
46  (7) 

30  (7) 


29  f6) 
10  (1) 
37  (6) 

36  (5) 


Other  effecta  on  deaegregatlon  efforta 

Helped  LEA  to  Initiate  or  expand  deaegregatlon  efforta 


5  (2) 


14  (15) 


7  (5) 


9  (3) 
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Table  A-IX-1 


USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  TO  START  NEW  PROGRAMS, 
AS  SEED  MONEY  AND  TO  FUND  MINIGRANTS,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Dls  rlct  Size 
(Earollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more' 
(N  -  161/161*) 

Urban 

(N  -  90/?2) 

Suburban 
(N  -  71/69) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  459/454) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,961/2,776) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,064/4,786) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  6,015/6,632) 

All  districts 

(N  -  14,661/14,809) 


Allows  dis- 
tricts to  start 
new  programs 

67  (2) 


59  (3) 
77  (3) 
77  (3) 

60  (2) 
66  (3) 
44  (3) 
56  (2) 


Are 
viewed  as 
seed  money 

47  (2) 


45  (3) 
49  (3) 
44  (4) 

37  (2) 

35  (3) 

16  (4) 

28  (2) 


Are  used 
for  minigrant 
programs 

15  (3) 


17  (3) 
13  (4) 
13  (4) 

3  (1) 

4  (2) 

2  (2) 

3  (1) 


The  first  figure  is  for  columns  1  &  2; 
The  second  figure  is  for  columsn  3. 
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Table  A-IX-2 

CHANGE  OVER  TIME  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITY  CATEGORIES  SUPPORTED 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  allocating 
 block  grant  funds  to... 


2  or  more  of  the  6 

 School  Year   major  activity  categories*       4  or  more 

Under  antecedent  programs 

1981-  82  41  (4)  7  (1) 
(N  -  12,369) 

Under  Chapter  2 

1982-  83  48  (2)  10  (1) 
(N  -  13,062) 

1983-  84  51  (4)  11  (1) 
(N  -  14,014) 

1984-  85  69  (3)  18  (1) 
(N  -  15,457) 


As  discussed  In  Sections  III-VII:    computer  applications,  library  and 
media  center  support,  curriculum  development,  staff  development. 
Instructional  services,  studenl  support  services. 
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Table  X-1 


District  Size 
(EnrollMent)  

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  161) 

Urban 
(N  -  91) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  46A) 

Hediuo 

(2,500  to  <»,999) 
(N  -  2,993) 

Snail 

(600  2,A99) 
(N  -  5,322) 

Very  small 

(less  than  600) 
(N  -  6,517) 

All  districts 
(N  -  15,457) 


OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  CHAPTER  2  COORDINATORS , 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


Average  (mean) 

areas  of 
responsibility 


Percentage  of  districts  in  which  Chapter  2 
coordinator  is  also  responsible  for* • • 


Chapter  1, 
other  federal 


besides  Chapter  2*  programs 


1.8  (.04) 

1.7  (.06) 

1.9  (,07) 
2.3  (.08) 

3.0  (.06) 

3.0  (.r) 

3.2  (.22) 

3  1  (.10) 


67  (2) 

72  (3) 
62  (3) 
66  (4) 

76  (2) 

66  (3) 

59  (6) 

65  (3) 


Staff 


Administration  Libraries, 
of  regular  media 


development     inst.  program 
?  (1)  15  (1) 


7  (1) 
12  (2) 
30  (4) 

49  (2) 

49  (4) 

48  (6) 

47  (3) 


12  (]) 
19  (3) 
25  (3) 

51  (2) 

57  (4) 

59  (5) 

55  (3) 


centers 

li  (1) 

8  (1) 
14  (2) 
26  (3) 

35  (2) 

24  (3) 

34  (5) 

30  (2) 


Business; 
district 
budget 

3  (1) 


3  (1) 
3  (1) 
3  (1) 


9  (1) 


30  (3) 


51  (6) 


33  (3) 


*Out  of  7  possible  categories. 
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DEGREE  OF  BURDEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PARTICULAR  ADHINISTRATIVE  TASKS  UNDER 
THE  BLOCK  GRANT,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  aie  In  pareothescis) 

Percentage  of  dlatrlcts  indicating  that  the  followlnjs  taeka  were  "soaewhat"  or  "very  burdensome-  under  Chapter  2: 


District  Size 
(Earollnent) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  Bore) 
(N  -  158/132) 

Urbaa 

(N  -  84/68) 

Suburban 
(N  -  74/64) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  471/344) 

Hediua 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,946/1,318) 

SmII 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,120/1,230) 

Very  small 

(less  than  600) 
(N  -  5,908/4,0a) 

All  districts 

(N  -  14,603/3,426) 


Planning  for      Performing       Applying     Supervising       Accounting       Reporting  Evaluating 


programs/ 
purchases 

32  (4) 


33  (6) 
31  (4) 
40  (5) 

23  (2) 

22  (4) 

15  (6) 

20  (3) 


needs  for 
assessments  funds 


34  (4) 


23  (3) 


36  (6)  25  (5) 


35  (5)  19  (4) 


programs/  for  to  state 

purchases       expenditures  agencies 


44  (4) 


46  (5) 


31  (6)  20  (4)  42  (4) 


47  (5) 


34  (3)  20  (2)  25  (2) 


39  (4)  18  (3)  29  (4) 


35  (7)  13  (4)  11  (5) 


36  (3)  17  (2)  22  (2) 


45  (4)  27  (4) 


the  use 
of  f  Aids 

35  (4) 


Administering 
private 
school 
services 

60*  (4) 


48  (5)  32  (5)  29  (5)  66*  (6) 


42  (4)  22  (4)  42  (4)  54*  (7) 


42  (5)  24  (4)  37  (5)  44*  (5) 


31  (2)  30  (2)  34  (3)  40*  (4) 


34  (4)  36  (4)  34  (4)  39*  (8) 


8  (3)  22  (6)  21  (6)  32*  (27) 


23  (2)  29  (3)  29  (3)  40*  (12) 


Consultation 
with 
parents 

28  (4) 


23  (5) 
34  (5) 
31  (4) 

26  (2) 

24  (4) 
26  (6) 

25  (3) 


* 

Percentage  of  those  districts  with  participating  private  schools  only. 

4n.9  4  J 


Table  A-X-3 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  COVERED  BY  BLOCK 
GRANT  FUNDS,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Percentage 
of  districts 
with  admin- 
istrative costs 
charged  to 
block  grant* 


Very  large  76  (2) 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  157,118/79/101) 

Urban  85  (2) 

(N  -  87/74/49/66; 
Suburban  63  (3) 

(N  -  69/44/30/35) 

Large  56  (4) 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  452/251/64/235) 

Medium  17  (2) 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,823/480/135/414) 

Small  15  (3) 

(less  than  600) 
(N  -  4,895/257/186/586) 

Very  small  4  (2) 

(under  than  600) 
(N  -  6,284/257/141/116) 


All  districts 

(N  -  14,610/1,856/ 
605/1,451) 


13  (1) 


Median** 
amount  of 
funds  for 
administrative 
costs** 

^34,8511 

33,311 
44,570 

3,141 
1,574 
588 

100 
950 


Admin- 
istrative 
salaries 


Mean  percentage** 
of  district's 
total  allocation 
for 

indirect  costs 


13  (2) 

12  (2) 

13  (2) 

18  (6) 
36  (8) 
30  (14) 

7  * 
22  (5) 


4  + 

3  + 

4  + 

3  + 

4  (1) 

5  (1) 
9  (1) 
4  + 


Defined  as  administrators'  qalaries,  if  any,  and  indirect  administrative 
ezpei7ses. 

t 

Median  amount  and  mean  percentage  based  only  on  those    ^stricts  that  did 
put  Chapter  2  funds  into  administration  (for  column  1  au  into 
administrative  salaries  (column  3),  and  indirect  costs  (coiu^  4). 

Between  0  &  .5Z 

lot  figure  for  column  1. 
2nd  figure  for  column  2. 


Table  A-X-4 


OVERALL  LEVEL  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  BURDEN  DISTRICTS  EXPERIENCE 
UNDER  THE  BLOCK  GRANT,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


District  Size 
(Enrollment)  

Very  lar^e 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  154) 

Urban 
(N  -  84) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  470) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,967) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,175) 

Very  small 

(less  than  600) 
CN  -  6,110) 

All  districts 
(N  -  14,876) 


Percentage  of  districts 
above  midpoint  on  the 
"burdensome"  scale* 

27  (4) 


31  (5) 
26  (4) 

32  (5) 

19  (2) 
18  (3) 
7  (4) 
14  (2) 


Mean  rating  of 
burden  across  all 
administrative  tasks** 

2.20  (.04) 


I. 18  (.06) 
2.22  (.05) 
2.20  (.05) 

2.07  (.03) 

2.06  (.04) 

1.71  (.07) 

1.92  (.04) 


Midpoint  on  the  scale  la  2.5;  hence.  In  the  districts  falling  Into  this 
column,  the  average  rating  across  the  nine  administrative  tasks  was  that 
the  task  was  "somewhat"  or  "very"  burdensome. 

Based  on  the  nine  tasks  listed  earlier  In  this  section  In  "Local 
Administrative  Tasks  Under  the  Block  Grant  and  the  load  Associated  with 
Them." 
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TABLE  A-X-5 


CHANGE  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  BURDEN  FROM  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 

TO  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts*  reporting 
that  burders  under  Chapter  2  are,,, 

• , ,  Smaller  58  (4) 

, , ,  The  same  37  (4) 

...  Greater   

100% 

(N  -  12,694) 


Excluding  cases  in  which  the  respondent  had  no  prior  responsibility  f 
antecedent  programs. 
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Table  A-XI-4 


SCHOOL  BOARD'S  ROLE  IN  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING 
(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  In  which  the  school  board. 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162) 

Urban 
(N  -  91) 

Suburban 
(N  -  71) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  449) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,986) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,276) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  5,953) 

All  districts 
(N  -  14,826) 


Debated 
the  uses  of 
Chapter  2  funds 

18  (2) 


18  (3) 
18  (2) 

13  (3) 

14  (2) 
10  (3) 
18  (6) 
14  (3) 


Approved 
budgets  for 
Chapter  2 
programs/ 
purchases 

91  (2) 


91  (3) 
91  (3) 
79  (4) 


76  (2) 


6'  (4) 


63  (7) 


67  (3) 


Received 
Information 
about  Chapter  2 
programs 
purchases 

85  (3) 


86  (4) 
86  (6) 
94  (2) 

86  (2) 

82  (3) 

77  (7) 

81  (3) 
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Table  A-XII-1 

MECHANISMS  FOR  CONSULTING  WITH  PARENTS  AND  CITIZENS 
REGARDING  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of 


Method  of  Consultation  districts 

(N  -  14,693) 

School  board  meetings  62  (4) 
Existing  advisory  committee 

(created  before  Chapter  2)  37  (3) 

Consultation  with  Individuals  26  (3) 

PTA  meetings  22  (3) 

Chapter  2  advisory  committee  21  (3) 

Parent  or  community  survey  9  (2) 

Other  consultation  mechanism  6  (2) 

No  consultation  H  (2) 
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Table  A-XII-2 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  ^ONSULTATION 
MECHANISMS  AND  PARENT  OR  CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Number  of  different 
consultation  methods 
used  by  the  district  to 
Involve  parents  or  citizens 

0  (1,662) 

1-2  (9,360) 

3-5  (3,961) 


Percentage  of  districts  reporting  ... 

Parents  not  Parents 
actively  Involved         actively  Involved 


100  (0) 
88  (2) 
75  (9) 


0  (0) 
12  (2) 
25  (9) 


The  questionnaire  Item  permitted  respondents  to  check  as  many  of 
the  following  mechanisms  as  applied:    community  survey.  Chapter  2 
committee,  PTA  meetings,  existing  advisory  committee,  consultation  with 
Individuals,  school  board  meetings,  and  other  consultation. 

The  degree  of  active  Involvement  resulted  from  splitting  a  four-point 
scale  at  the  midpoint. 
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Table  A-XII-3 


DEGREE  TO  WHICH  PARENTS  ARE  ACTIVELY  INVOLVED 
IN  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING,  BY  DISTRICT  SIZE 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Size  of  District 
(Enroll'nent) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  163/157) 

Urban 

(N  -  92/90) 

Suburban 
(N  -  71/67) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  471/445) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  3,022/2,928) 

Small 
(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,367/5,214) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  6,517/5,911) 

All  districts 

(N  -  15,533/14,655) 


Mean  Index  of  parent 
Involvement*  (values 
range  from  0  to  9) 

1.9  (7) 


2.0  (7) 
1.9  (13) 

1.5  (12) 

1.6  (7) 
1.3  (11) 
1.0  (15) 
1.3  (7) 


Percentage  of  districts 
reporting  that  parents 
are  actively  Involved 

31  (4) 


25  (4) 
40  (6) 
16  (4) 


18  (2) 


15  (3) 


11  (5) 


14  (2) 


Index  of  parent  Involvement  summed  and  questionnaire  items  that  indicated 
different  ways  in  which  parents  or  citizens  could  participate  in 
Chapter  2-related  matters.    Maximum  value  was  9.    See  Blakely  and  Steams 
1986.  ' 
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Table  A-XII-5 


COMMUNITY  PREFERENCES  AS  A  FACTOR 
INFLUENCING  LOCAL  USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162) 

Urban 
(N  -  92) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

Lf  rge 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  461) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,954) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,204) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  5,989) 

All  districts 
(N  -  14,771) 


Percent  of  districts  reporting 

community  preferences 
as  a  very  important  factor  in 
Chapter  2  decisionmaking 

41  (2) 


33  (2) 
50  (3) 
37  (4) 


36  (2) 


28  (3) 


23  (5) 


28  (2) 
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Table  A-XIII-1 

EVALUATION  OF  ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED  BY  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 
(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


Percentage  of  districts  In  each  size  category 
fhat  evaluate  their  use  of  Chapter  2  funds  by... 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162) 

Urban 
(N  -  86) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  465) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,960) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,190) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  5,910) 

All  districts 
(N  -  14,682) 


Gathering 
Informal 
feedback 
on  uses 
of  the 
funds 

78  (4) 


69  (5) 


88  (3) 


79  (4) 


86  (2) 


88  (3) 


91  (3) 


88  (2) 


Collecting 
simple 

statistics 

describing 
purchases  or 
participants     Some  uses     All  uses 


Conducting  formal 
evaluations  of . . . 


70  (4) 


67  (5) 


74  (6) 


62  (4) 


60  (3) 


47  (4) 


26  (7) 


42  (3) 


48  (3)         24  (3) 


57  (5) 
38  (6) 
41  (5) 

34  (3) 

23  (4) 

5  (2) 


23  (5) 

24  (5) 
19  (3) 

13  (2) 

8  (2) 

9  (4) 


19  (2)         10  (2) 
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Table  A-XIII-2 

AUDIENCES  FOR  LOCAL  EVALUATION  OF  CHAPTER  2-SUPPORTED  ACTIVITIES 
(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Audiences 


Percentage 


All 
districts 


indicating  that  each  audience  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  Chapter  2  evaluations  for.. .  


District  Level         N  -  13,778 

School  board  30  (4) 

Superintendent  44  (3) 
Other  district 

administrators  20  (2) 

School  Level 

Principals  26  (3) 

Teachers  27  (4) 

Community 

Parents  11  (3) 

Other  community 

members  3  (2) 

Other 


Districts  that 
collect  simple 
statistics  on  uses 
 of  funds  

N  »  8,790 

37  (5) 
48  (3) 

24  (3) 


31  (3) 
27  (6) 


17  (5) 
2  (1) 


Districts  that 
do  formal  evaluations 

of  all 
 uses  of  funds 

N  -  1,371 

43  (7) 
68  (4) 

27  (17) 


37  (17) 
36  (17) 


28  (6) 
7  (7) 


State  department 
of  education 

Private  school 
officials 

Others 

Nobody  has 
expressed 
interest  in 
evaluation 


44  (3) 

2  (1) 
2  (1) 


25  (4) 


50  (3) 

2  * 

4  (1) 


18  (5) 


65  (1) 

2  (1) 
2  (1) 


12  (1) 


* 

Between  OX  &  .5% 
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Table  A-XIII-3 

USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  FOR  EVALUATION,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 
(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162) 

Urban 
(N  -  92) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  454) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,776) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  4,786) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  6,432) 

All  districts 
(N  -  14,610) 


Percentage  of  districts  in 
each  size  category  that  use  some 
of  their  1984-85  Chapter  2  funds 
to  support  evaluation  activities* 

2%  (4) 


29  (4) 
22  (5) 
7  (2) 


2  (1) 


K**) 


**(**) 


K**) 


Not  necessarily  used  solely  for  evaluation  of  Chapter  2  activities. 


Less  than  IX, 
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Table  A-XIV-1 


DISTRICTS  SERVING  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
IN  ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED  BY  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  serving 
private  school  studenlb  In  the 
1984-85  school  year  among.,. 


District  Size 
( Enrollment ) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  »  137/153) 

Urban 

(N  -  69/83) 

Suburban 
(N  -  68/70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  406/465) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  1,633/2,827) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  1,828/4,885) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more)** 
(N  -  4004/8,330) 


Districts  with 
eligible  private 
schools* 

95  (2) 


98  (2) 
92  (4) 
86  (4) 


79  (3) 


67  (7) 


75  (4) 


All  districts 

nationwide 
(with  enrollment 
of  600  or  more) 

87  (3) 

90  (4) 
89  (4) 
75  (4) 

47  (3) 

26  (4) 

37  (2) 


In  which  the  private  school  student  component  Is  adirlnlstered  at  the 
district  level. 

** 

All  analyses  of  services  to  private  school  students  reported  In  this  study 
are  done  with  districts  enrolling  600  or  more  students  because  of  the 
unreliability  of  estimates  based  on  the  small  number  of  responding 
districts  In  this  size  category.    Of  a  total  of  15,533  districts,  6,508 
(41,9X)  are  thus  excluded  from  analysis;  these  comprise  3,8%  of  the 
nation's  students.    See  Coopersteln  (1986)  for  details, 
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Table  A-XIV-2 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  MID  PRIVATE 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR,  AND  PARTICIPATING 
IN,  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Median  number  of  private 
schools  per  district  ... 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  128/133/107) 

Urban 

(N  -  64/69/57) 

Suburban 

(N  -  64/64/50) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  388/350/270) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 

(N  -  1,550/1,334/957) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 

(N  -  1,842/1,230/870) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 
(N  -  3,908/3,047/2,204) 


Eligible 
fOi.  Chapter  2- 

supported 
activities 
In  1984-85* 

19 


29 


15 


With  students 
participating 
In  Chapter  2- 

supported 
activities 
In  1984-85** 

12 


17 
7 

4 


Median  number 
of  private 
school  students 
per  district 
participating 
In  Chapter  2 
In  1983-84**.+ 

3,143 


4,164 
2,596 
J.,  097 

338 

199 

350 


ERIC 


Among  districts  with  one  or  more  eligible  private  schools,  and  In  which 
the  private  school  student  component  Is  administered  at  the  district  level, 

k 

Among  districts  with  one  or  more  private  schools  with  student^ 
participating  In  Chapter  2,  and  In  which  the  private  school  student 
component  Is  administered  at  the  district  level. 

Because  of  the  constraints  of  the  data  gathered,  this  number  could  be 
estimated  only  for  those  districts  (94%)  reporting  that  they  spent  an 
equal  amount  for  services  to  public  and  private  school  students  under 
Chapt-i  2  (see  Appendix  A  for  details). 
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Table  A-XIV-3 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  =  1?5) 

Urban 
(N  =  63) 

Suburban 
(N  =  62) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  =  378) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  =  1,563) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  =  1,827) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 
(N  -  3,893) 


CHANGE  IN  NUMBERS  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  WITH 
STUDENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 
COMPARED  WITH  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts*  in  which  the  number 
of  private  schools  with  students  participating 
in  Chapter  2  during  the  1984-85  school  year 
 (compared  with  the  antecedents)  is... 


Greater 
48  (4) 

59  (5) 
37  (5) 
27  (5) 

18  (3) 

13  (5) 

18  (3) 


The  same 
43  (4) 

38  (5) 
48  (6) 
68  (5^ 

79  (3) 
87  (5) 

80  (3) 


Less 
9  (3) 

3  (2) 
15  (5) 
5  (2) 

3  (1) 

0  (0^ 

2  ** 


Among  districts  with  one  or  more  eligible  private  schools,  and  in  which 
the  private  school  student  component  is  administered  at  the  district  level. 

t 

Between  0%  and  .5% 
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Table  A-XV-1 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  (AND  PROPORTION  OF 
DISTRICT'S  CHAPTER  2  ALLOCATION)  AVAILABLE  FOR  SERVICES 
TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  129/124) 

Urban 

(N  -  69/66) 

Suburban 
(N  -  60/58; 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  339/336) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  1,222/1,222) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  1,146/1,146) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 
(N  -  2,836/2,828) 


Median  amount 
available  from 
district's 
allocation* 

^28,908 


42,851 
18,312 
7,500 


2,801 


1,423 


2,576 


Mean 
percentage 
of  district's 
Chapter  2 
allocation* 

9  ** 


11  (1) 

7  (1) 

8  (1) 

11  (1) 
19  (3) 
14  (2) 


Median  £imount  of 
Chapter  2  funds 
available  per 
private  school* 

^2,224 


2,289 
2,041 
1,948 


1,442 


879 


1,272 


* 

Among  districts  having  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students 
participating  in  Chapter  2,  and  in  which  the  private  school  student 
component  is  administered  at  the  district  level. 

Between  OX  &  .52. 
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Table  A-XV-2 


COMPARISON  OF  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SERVICES 
TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
UNDER  CHAPTER  2,  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts*  In  which  the  per 
pupil  expenditures  for  services  to  public 
and  private  school  students  In  the  1984-85 
 school  year  are...  


District  Size 
( Enrollment ) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  133) 

Urban 
(N  -  68) 

Suburban 
(N  -  65) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  329) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  1,206) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  972) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 
(N  -  2,640) 


Equal 

88  (3) 

87  (5) 

89  (3) 
92  (3) 

92  (3) 

99  (1) 

94  (1) 


Greater 
for  public 
school 
students 

8  (2) 


11  (4) 
6  (2) 
4  (2) 


6  (2) 


1  (1) 


4  (1) 


Greater 
for  private 
school 
students 

4  (2) 


2  (3) 
6  (2) 
4  (2) 

2  (1) 

0  (0) 

1  ** 


In  districts  having  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students 
participating  In  Chapter  2,  and  In  which  the  private  school  student 
component  la  administered  at  the  district  level. 

t 

Between  0  &  .5Z. 
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Table  A-XV-4 


CHANGE  IN  PROPORTION  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 
TO  SERVE  STUDENTS  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  FROM  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 
TO  CHAPTER  2  (1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR),  BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts*  In  which  the 
proportion  of  funds  available  to  serve 
 students  In  private  schools; 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  116) 

Urban 
(N  -  63) 

Suburban 
(N  -  53) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  336) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  1,241) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  1,441) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 
(N  -  3,134) 


Increased 

57  (5) 

70  (7) 
42  (8) 
33  (6) 

25  (4) 
23  (6) 

26  (4) 


Stayed  the  same 
43  (5) 

30  (7) 
58  (8) 
64  (6) 

70  (4) 

75  (6) 


71  (4) 


Decreased 

0  (0) 

0  (0) 
0  (0) 
2  (1) 

5  (2) 

2  (1) 

3  (1) 


Among  districts  with  one  or  more  eligible  private  schools,  and  In  which 
the  private  school  student  component  Is  administered  at  the  district  level. 
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Table  A-XV-5 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 


Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  136) 

Urban 
(N  -  71) 

Suburban 
(N  -  65) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  336) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  1,324) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  1,197) 

All  districts 
(600  or  more) 
(N  -  2,993) 


CHAPTER  2  SERVICES  TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts*  in  which  each  activity 
has  been  supported  by  Chapter  2  funds  in  the 
 last  3  years  for  private  school  students;  

Curric- 
ulum 

Library/     or  new- 
Computer     media        program    Staff     Instruc-  Student 
appli-      center       devel-     devel-     tioaal  support 
cations       support     opment     opment    services  services 


84  (3)       100  (0)      22  (4)     30  (3)      16  (3) 


85  (5) 
80  (6) 
83  (4) 

64  (4) 

66  (8) 

68  (5) 


100  (0)  23  (5)  39  (5)  15  (4) 

100  (0)  17  (4)  11  (3)  20  (5) 

95  (2)  21  (4)  16  (4)  12  (4) 

91  (3)  20  (4)  14  (3)  9  (3) 


6  (2) 

5  (3) 
9  (5) 
10  (3) 

7  (2) 


91  (4)      24  (10)      6  (3)       6  (7)         4  (3) 


92  (2)      22  (5)      11  (2)       9  (4) 


6  (2) 


Among  districts  with  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students 
participating  in  Chapter  2,  and  in  which  the  private  school  student 
component  is  administered  at  the  district  level. 
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Table  A-XV-6 

COMPARISON  OF  SERVICES  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
(St&ndard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Type  of  Activity 


Computer  applications 

Library  and  media  center 
support 

Curriculum  or  new- 
program  development 

Student  support 
services 

Instructional  services 
Staff  development 


Percentage  of  districts*  In  which  this  activity 
Is  suppor  ed  by  Chapter  2  funds  for: 

Public  school  students     Private  school  students 


88  (2) 

80  (5) 

37  (5) 

24  (4) 
24  (3) 
39  (3) 
(N  -  3,035) 


68  (5) 

92  (2) 

22  (5) 

9  (4) 
6  (2) 
11  (2) 
(N  -  2,990) 


Percentage  of  districts  with  enrollment  of  at  least  600,  with 
participating  private  schools,  and  In  which  the  private  school  component 
Is  handled  at  the  district  level. 
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Table  A-XVI-l 


PROBLEMS  DISTRICTS  ENCOUNTER  ADMINISTERING  SERVICES  FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS, 

BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


(standard  error  tables  are  la  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  encountering  problems 
 vlth  respect  to*  *  *  


District  Size 
(Eniollaent) 

Very  Urge 

(25,000  or  aore) 
(N  -  142V13()**) 

Urban 

(N  -  72/71) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70/65) 

Large 

(20,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  408/340) 

Medlun 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(M  -  1,627/1,303) 

Saall 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  1,864/1,207) 

All  districts 
(600  or  nore) 
(N  -  4,041/2,986) 


Notification/ 
consultation* 

33  (4) 


35  (6) 
32  (6) 
39  (5) 

25  (3) 

20  (6) 

24  (4) 


Paperwork  Monitoring 
48  (4)  29  (4) 


58  (5) 
38  (6) 
38  (5) 

24  (3) 

16  (6) 

22  (4) 


27  (6) 
31  (7) 
30  (5) 

14  (3) 

16  (9) 

17  (5) 


Percentage  of  districts 
Unreimbursed       encountering  no  problem 
administrative     with  the  private  school 
 cost**  student  component* 


22  (4) 

22  (5) 

24  (5) 

25  (5) 

16  (3) 
3  (2) 
12  (2) 


30  (4) 

20  (5) 
43  (5) 
36  (4) 

57  (4) 

65  (7) 

57  (4) 


Aaong  districts  with  eligible  private  schools,  and  In  which  the  private  school  student  component  Is 
adalnlstered  at  the  district  level* 


ABong  districts  with  one  or  more  private  schools  with  students  participating  In  Chapter  2,  and  In  which 
the  private  school  student  component  Is  administered  at  the  district  level. 

o 
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Table  A-XII-4 


DISTRICTS'  EXPLANATIONS  FOR  UCK  OF  PARENT  AND  CITIZEN 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONMAKING, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  Error  Values  are  In  Parentheses) 


Percentage  of  districts  indicating  reason 


Size  of  District 
(EnrollBcnt) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  nore) 
(N  -  150) 

Urban 
(N  -  85) 

Suburban 
(N  -  65) 

Large 

(10,000  to  2A,999) 
(N  -  A32) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,930) 

Saall 

(600  to  2,A99) 
(N  -  5,230) 

Very  saall 
(under  600) 
(N  -  5,896) 

All  districts 
(N  -  14,638) 


Award 
aaount 

too 
saall 

33  (4) 


36  (6) 
29  (5) 
41  (5) 

57  (3) 

55  (4) 

77  (6) 

64  (3) 


Citizens 
satisfied 

with 
programs 

62  (4) 


50  (5) 
77  (4) 
70  (4) 

66  (3) 

56  (4) 

51  (6) 
56  (3) 


Program 
goals 

did  not 
chauge 

58  (9) 


70  (5) 
41  (7) 
54  (5) 

48  (3) 

38  (4) 

30  (7) 

37  (3) 


Low 
public 
interest/ 
awareness 

27  (4) 


25  (5) 
30  (5) 
37  (5) 

28  (2) 

32  (4) 

39  (8) 

34  (4) 


LEA  didn't 
encourage 

public 
involvement 

12  (2) 


14  (4) 
8  (3) 
16  (4) 


9  (2) 


15  (3) 


16  (6) 


14  (3) 
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Table  A-XVII-1 


USE  OF  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  FOR  LOCAL  PRIORITIES 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 

Chapter  2  coordinator  Percentage  of  all  Rank  order  of 

indicates  that  . . .  districts  nationwide  this  response 

...Local  priorities  are  82  (2)  1* 

an  important  factor 
in  decisions  about 
the  use  of  funds 
(N  -  14,771) 

« ..One  accomplishment  69  (3)  3** 

of  the  block  grant 
is  to  provide  funds 
for  local  priorities 
(N  -  15,364) 


The  most  frequently  noted  response  out  of  10  possibilities. 

The  third  most  frequently  noted  response  out  of  12  possibilities. 
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Table  A-XVII-2 

PERCEIVED  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CONSTRAINTS  ON  LOCAL  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Chapter  2  coordinators  Indicate...       Percentage  of  districts  nationwide 

a.     State  constraints  N 

...  Their  uses  of  Chapter  2  funds  14,748       30  (3) 
are  limited  by  state  regulations 
or  guidelines 

...  and  they  desire  less  state  14,631        5  (2) 
Intrusion* 


b.    Federal  constraints 

...  Their  uses  of  Chapter  2  14,748       25  (3) 

funds  are  limited  by 
federal  regulations  or 
guidelines 

...  and  they  desire  less  14,594       11  (2) 

federal  guidance* 


Percentage  of  districts  indicating  both  that  their  uses  were  limited  by 
state  or  federal  guidance  and  that  they  wished  they  had  less  guidance. 
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Table  A-XVII-3 


FLEXIBILITY  UNDER  CHAPTER  2  VERSUS  SELECTED  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 


(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


Chapter  2  coordinators* 
consider  Chapter  2... 

More  flexible 

About  the  same 

Less  flexible 


Compared  with  selected  antecedent  programs,  In 
the  following  percentage  of  districts  (that  had 
 each  program)  


Title  IV-B 
46  (4) 
53  (4) 
1  (2) 


IOC 
N  -  4,427 


Title  IV-C 
65  (6) 
27  (6) 
5  (3) 


100 
N  -  1,878 


ESAA 
65  (9) 
27  (7) 
8  (6) 


100 
N  -  328 


Excluding  coordinators  who  did  not  have  responsibility  for  these  programs. 
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Table  A-XVII-4 


NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITY  CATEGOELEES  SUPPORTED  BY 
C.  VPTER  2  AND  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 

(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 


Size  of  District 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  96/151) 

Urban 

(N  -  58/86) 

Suburban 
(N  -  38/65) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  256/452) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  1,719/2,966) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  3,044/5,285) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  -  2,606/6,509) 

All  districts 

(N  -  7,722/15,363) 


Average  number  of  major  activity  categories* 
supported  by. . . 


Antecedent  program 
funds  In  1981-82 

3.8  (.20) 

3.9  (.19) 

3.8  (.42) 
3.0  (.16) 

2.5  (.10) 

1.9  (.14) 
1.4  (.16) 
1.9  (.08) 


Chapter  2 
funds  In  1984-85 

4.8  (.06) 


4.9  (.09) 
4.7  (.08) 
4.0  (.12) 

2.9  (.06) 

2.4  (.09) 

1.9  (.09) 

2.3  (.05) 


Out  of  a  total  of  seven  possible  categories. 
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Table  A-XVIII-1 


INTERACTIONS  SEAs  INITIATE  WITH  DISTRICTS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  DISTRICT 


Percentage  of  districts  reporting  that  the  SEA,,. 


Held 
meetingCs) 
W strict  Size  to  explain 

(Enrollment)  the  prograa 

Very  large  83  (3) 

(?  5,000  0  ■  -^ore) 
(N  -  159. 

Urban  82  (4) 

(N  -  92) 

Suburban  85  (5) 

(N  -  68) 

Large  82  (A) 

(10,000  to  2A,999) 
(N  -  AA6) 

Median  76  C2) 

(2,500  to  \'^99) 
(N  -  3,033; 

Saall  (A) 

(600  to  2,A99) 
(N  -  5,379) 

Very  small  AS  (8) 

(under  600) 
(N  -  5,735) 

All  districts  63  (A) 

(N  -  1A,751) 


Asked 
questions 
about  the  local       uses  of 
application  funds 


45  (4) 


43  (5) 


48  (7) 


39  (5) 


39  (3) 


31  (4) 


28  (7) 


32  (3) 


Questioned 
proposed       Conducted  a 
monitoring 
visit 


27  (3) 


30  (6) 


20  (5) 


19  (2) 


Conducted  an  Requested 
auditing        data  for 


Provided 
technical 


Provided 
technical 


58  (3) 


26  (5)  61  (4) 


53  (6) 


14  (3)  47  (5) 


23  (2)  43  (2) 


16  (3)  41  (4) 


29  (7) 


37  (3) 


visit 


34  (3) 


28  (4) 


42  (5) 


33  (5) 


33  (3) 


33  (4) 


23  (7) 


29  (3) 


evaluation  mechanics 


assistance  on     assistance  on 
program  educational 


56  (4) 


56  (5) 


56  (6) 


62  (5) 


50  (3) 


45  (4) 


23  (6) 


39  (3) 


64  (4) 

63  (;) 

67  (6) 
67  (5) 

59  (3) 

47  (4) 

33  (7) 

45  (4) 


services 

51  (4) 

54  (6) 
47  (6) 
39  (5) 

42  (3) 

28  (4) 

16  (5) 

27  vJ) 
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Table  A-XVIII-2 
INTERACTIONS  BETWEEN  SEAS  AND  DISTRICTS 
(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 


Interaction 


Percentage 
of  all 
districts 
reporting  yes 


Initiated  by  district: 
(N  -  14,541) 


Questions  about  forms 

66% 

(4) 

Questions  about  allowable  uses 

64 

(4) 

Questions  about  amount  of  Chapter  2  allocation 

28 

(3) 

Evaluation  questions 

26 

(2) 

Monitoring  questions 

22 

(3) 

Questions  about  public  school  services 

16 

(3) 

Questions  about  services  for  private  schools 

students 

40* 

(4) 

Auditing  questions 

14 

(2) 

Citizen  participation  questions 

7 

(1) 

Lated  by  state: 

Held  meeting  to  explain  the  program 

63 

(4) 

Provided  technical  assistance  on  program  mechanics 

45 

(4) 

Requested  data  for  evaluations 

39 

(3) 

Conducted  monitoring  visit 

37 

(3) 

Asked  questions  about  the  local  application 

32 

(3) 

Conducted  auditing  visit 

29 

(3) 

Provided  technical  assistance  on  educational 

services 

27 

(3) 

Questioned  proposed  use  of  funds 

19 

(2) 

ERIC 

uminmnmi-M 


Percentage  based  only  on  districts  with  eligible  private  schools. 
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Table  A-XVIII-3 
DISTRICTS*  REPORTS  OF  STATE  INFLUENCES 
(Standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 

Percentage  of 
districts  nationwide 


 Area   responding  yes 

State  had  ro  Influence  45  (4) 

State  Influenced: 

Mechanics  of  applying  for  funds  38  (3) 

District  record  keeping  34  (4) 

District  evaluation  activities  21  (2) 

Choice  of  programs  or  purchases  18  (3) 

Types  of  students  served  4  (1) 

Arrangements  for  consultation  with 

the  public  4  (1) 

Types  of  services  for  private 

school  students  4  (1) 

N  -  14,667 


Responses  total  more  than  100%  because  multiple  responses  were  allowed. 
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Table  A-XIX-1 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  FACTORS  LIMITING  HOW  CHAPTER  2  FUNDS  ARE  USED 
(standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  In  each  size  category  reporting  llmltatlong  due  to... 


Uncertainty  Uncertainty 

State  regs/  Federal                  about  about 

Nothing           guidelines  guidelines  funding  audits 

26  (3)                 31  (3)  38  (4)                  37  (4)  23  (3) 

29  (A)                 26  (5)  42  (6)                  39  (5)  16  (3) 

27  (5)  34  (6)  28  (6)  35  (6)  30  (6) 
26  («)                 38  (5)  38  (5)                  23  (4)  10  (3) 

33  (2)                 32  (2)  33  (2)  24  (2)  1.3  (2) 

<*)                 24  (4)  26  (4)  23  (4)  8  (2) 

3«  (8)                 35  (7)  19  (5)  16  (4)  8  (5) 

37  («)                 30  (3)  25  (3)  21  (2)  9  (2) 


Table  A-XIX-2 


DISTRICTS  REPORTING  THAT  NATIONAL  REFORMS  OR  STATE  PRIORITIES 
INFLUENCED  CHAPTER  2  DECISIONS 

(Standard  error  values  are  in  parentheses) 

Percentage  of  districts  in  each  size 
category  reporting  that  a  main 
influence  on  decisions  was... 


District  Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very  large 

(25,000  or  more) 
(N  -  162) 

Urban 
(N  -  92) 

Suburban 
(N  -  70) 

Large 

(10,000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  461) 

Medium 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(N  -  2,954) 

Small 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,204) 

Very  small 
(under  600) 
(N  "  5,989) 

All  districts 
(N  -  14,771) 


Reform  report 
recommendations 

10  (1) 


8  (1) 
13  (2) 
16  (3) 


11  (1) 


9  (2) 


6  (3) 


9  (2) 


State  mandates 
or  priorities 

14  (2) 


15  (2) 

14  (2) 

15  (3) 


13  (1) 


8  (2) 


9  (3) 


9  (1) 
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District  Size 
(EnroLUcnt) 

V%tr  large 

(25,000  or  Bore) 
(N  -  150) 

Urban 
(H  -  87) 

Suburban 
(H  -  63) 

Large 

(10.000  to  24,999) 
(N  -  441) 

Medlua 

(2,500  to  9,999) 
(H  -  2,878) 

Saall 

(600  to  2,499) 
(N  -  5,202) 

Vary  eaall 

(under  600) 
(M  -  5,670) 

All  districts 

(H  -  14,343) 


Table  XIX-3 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CHANGES  RECOMMENDED  PGR  CHAPTER  2 
(standard  error  values  are  In  parentheses) 
Percentai^e  of  districts  In  each  size  category  Indicating  that  the  following  would  laprove  Chaptrsr  2; 


Nothing 
20  (3) 

15  (3) 
27  (7) 

34  (5) 

40  (3) 
50  C5) 

35  (7) 

41  (3) 


Less 

federal 
guidance/ 
regulation 

16  (3) 


23  (3) 
8  (3) 
28  (5) 

25  (2) 

26  (4) 
32  (7) 
28  (3) 


Less 
state 

Interference 

5  (2) 

12  (2) 

6  (2) 

4  (2) 

5  (1) 
8  (3) 

17  (7) 
11  (3) 


More 
federal 
guidance 

10  (2) 


8  (4) 
3  (3) 
2  (1) 

2  (1) 


More 
state 

guidance 

9  (2) 


4  (2) 
18  (6) 
3  (1^ 


Change 
state 
f oraula 

25  (3) 


29  (4) 
19  (4) 
12  (3) 


0  (0) 


1  • 


3  (1)  14  fl) 


3  (1)  16  (3) 


5  (4)  IS  (6) 


4  (2)  17  (3) 


Change  use 
of  state 
set-aside 

22  (3) 


26  (5) 
16  (5) 
15  (4) 

11  (2) 
5  (1) 

12  (6) 
9  (3) 


Clarify 
audit 
prociura 

25  (3) 


17  (3) 
34  (6) 
29  (5) 

14  (2) 

9  (3) 

13  (4) 

13  (2) 
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Appendix  B 


LIST  OP  ANTECEDENT  PROGRAMS 
CONSOLIDATED  INTO  THE  CHAPTER  2  BLOCK  GRANT 


Program  Name 


1.    Basic  Skills  Improvement  (Basic  Grant) 

-  Parent  Participation 

-  Out  of  School  Program 


Authorization 


Title  II,  ESEA 


2. 

Metric  Education 

Part 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

3. 

Arts  in  Education 

Part 

c, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

4. 

Preschool  Partnership  Programs 

Part 

D, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

5. 

Consumer  Education 

Part 

E, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

6. 

Youth  Employment 

Part 

F, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

7. 

Law-Related  Education 

Part 

G, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

8. 

Environmental  Education 

Part 

H, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

9. 

Health  Education 

Part 

I, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

10. 

Correction  Education 

Part 

J, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

11. 

Dissemination  of  Information 

Part 

K, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

12. 

Biomedical  Sciences 

Part 

L, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

11. 

Population  Education 

Part 

M, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

14. 

International  Cultural  Understanding 

Part 

N, 

Title 

III, 

ESEA 

15. 

School  Library  Blesources 

Part 

B, 

Title 

IV,  ESEA 

16. 

Support  &  Innovation 

Part 

c, 

Title 

IV,  ESEA 

17. 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

Part 

D, 

Title 

IV,  ESEA 

18. 

Strengthening  State  Agencies 

Part 

B, 

Title 

V,  ESEA 

19.    Emergency  School  Aid 

(1)    Basic  Grants  to  LEAs 

-  New 

-  Continuation 


Title  VI,  ESEA  (formerly 
ESAA) 
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 Program  Name    Authorization 

(2)    Grants  to  Nonprofit  Organizations 

-  New 

-  Continuation 


(3)    Magnet  Schools 

-  New 

-  Continuation 


(4)    Special  Projects 

-  Planning  Grants  (new) 

-  Prelmplementatlon 

-  Out-of-Cycle  Grants 

-  Special  Discretionary  Grants 

-  SEA  Grants 

-  Arts 


20.    Community  Schools 

-  LEA 

-  SEA 

-  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

-  Nonprofit  Organizations 

21 •    Gifted  &  Talented 

-  Statewide  Planning 

-  Profeselonal  Development 

-  Model  Demonstration  Projects 

22.  Educational  Proficiency 

23.  Safe  Schools 

24.  Ethnic  Heritage 

25.  Teacher  Corps 

-  1978  Program 

-  1979  Program 

26.  Teacher  Centers 

-  New 

-  Continuation 

27.  Follow  Through 

-  LEAs  (Compensatory  Education) 

-  Sponsors 

-  Resource  Centers 

28.  Precollege  Science  Teacher  Training 

29.  Career  Education 


Title  VIII,  ESEA 


Part  A,  Title  IX,  ESEA 


Part  B,  Title  IX,  ESEA 

Part  D,  Title  IX,  ESEA 

Part  E,  Title  IX,  ESEA 

Part  A,  Title  V,  HEA 

Part  B,  Title  V,  HEA 


Part  B,  Head  Start  & 
Follow  Through  Act 
(phase  in  to  Chapter  2) 


Section  3(a)(1),  National 
Science  Foundation  Act 

Career  Education 
Incentive  Act 
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 Program  Name    Authorization  

30,  Alcohol  &  Drug  Abuse  Education  Alcohol  &  Drug  Abuse  Act 

31,  Cities  In  Schools  Authorization  uncertain 

32,  Push  for  Excellence  Authorization  uncertain 

Abbreviations 

ESEA  -  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  In  1978 
ESAA  -  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (part  of  ESEA) 
HEA    -  Higher  Education  Act 
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Appendix  C 

TEXT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LAW:     CHaPTEF  2  OF  THE  EDUCATION 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1981 
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EFFECTiVB  DATE 

Sec.  5^7.  This  subtitle  shall  take  effect  on  October  I,  1931. 

Subtitle  D^Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Block 

Grant 

Sec.  SSL  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  '^Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1931 

CHAPTER  2-<.0NS0UDATI0N  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
.  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

STATEyfEST  OF  Pt/RPOSE 

SBa  SSL  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  consolidate  the 
program  authorizations  contained  in — 

(V  titles  IT,  Ul  TV,  V,  VI,  VIII  and  IX  (except  part  C)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  296S; 
(2)  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act; 
(S)  part  A  and  section  S32  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of 1965; 
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(V  the  Follow  Through  Act  (on  a  phased  basis), 
il-i  ^f'*?**  ^foJfV  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 

?ii it"^  ioprecollege  science  teacher  training;  and 

(S)  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act; 
into  a  single  authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  the  same  purposes 
set  forth  m  theprovistons  of  law  specified  in  this  sentence,  but  to  be 
tts«a  in  accordance  with  the  educational  needs  and  priorities  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  as  determined  by  such  agen- 
ctes.  J.  IS  the  further  purpose  and  intent  of  Congress  to  financially 
ass^t  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  improve  elementary 
ami  secondary  education  (including  preschool  education)  for  chil- 
dren attending  both  public  and  private  schools,  and  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  deigned  to  greatly  reduce  the  enormous  administrative  and 
paperwork  burden  imposed  on  schools  at  the  expense  of  their  ability 
to  educate  children. 

0>)  The  basic  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  funds  made 
available  under  this  chapter  is  in  the  State  educational  agencies 
but  It  IS  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  responsibility  be  carried  out 
with  a  minimuf  of  paperwork  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
jL^'^iL^'*^  ^a^P^^^^^'^^^^ion  of  programs  assisted  under  the  chapter 
shall  be  mainly  that  of  local  educational  agencies,  school  superin- 
tendents and  principals,  and  classroom  teachers  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel, because  they  have  the  most  direct  contact  with  students  and 
are  most  directly  responsible  to  parents. 

AVTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS;  DVRATIOS  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  562.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  19S2  and  each  of  the  five  s^uc- 
ceeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
iJ^onlVl^  /A^^n■od  beginning  July  1,  1%2,  and  ending  Septem- 
oer  JO,  19S7  the  Secretary  shalU  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  make  payments  to  State  educational  agencies  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

^^^i^^i^  under  previously  authorized  programs  shall  be 
cwii/a  We  ^or  the  purpose  of  such  payments  in  accordance  with  sec^ 
tion  OUiOA^J  of  the  Omnibus  Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  19SJ 


ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 


Sec.  563.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
in  qny  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  for  payments  to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Js- 
lands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern 
Mannna  Islands,  to  be  allotted  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs.  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  an  additional  amount,  not  to 
exceed  6  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  pur 
poses  of  section  583.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school<ige  population  of  the 
c^i^  ^  .  ^^/'^I  fSe  population  of  all  States,  except  that  no 
diote  shall  receive  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  0.5  per  centum  of 
9ucn  remainder^  ' 

(bj  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
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(1)  The  term  **9chool-age  popvlaiicn**  fnmns  the  popuUition 
aged  five  through  eeventeen. 

(t)  The  tom^lStetet*'  inelmke  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of 
Cblumbia,  and  Puerto  Rka 

STAT9  APKJCATiONS 

Ssa  5£f.  (of  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  grants  under  this 
chapier  shall  file  an  applioaiion  with  the  Secretary  which — 

(V  designates  the  State  educational  agency  as  th*  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  ana  supervision  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  chapter; 

(Sj  provides  for  a  process  of  active  and  continuing  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  educatiorml  agency  of  an  advisor^/  commit- 
tee,  appointed  by  the  Governor  arul  determined  by  tht  Governor 
to  be  broadly  representative  of  the  educational  interests  and  the 
general  public  in  the  State,  includir\^  persons  representative 
of— 

(A)  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
children; 

(B)  classroom  teachers; 

(O  parents  of  elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildmn; 

(D)  local  boards  of  education; 

(E)  local  and  regional  school  administrators  (including 
principals  and  superu^ndents); 

(F)  institutions  of  higher  education;  and 

(G)  the  State  lemlature; 

to  advise  the  State  educatiorml  agency  on  the  allocation  among 
authorixrd  furwtiorts  of  funds  (not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  State's  allotment)  reserved  for  State  use 
under  secHon  5SS(a),  on  the  formula  far  tht  allocation  of  funds 
to  local  educatioMl  agencies,  and  on  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, support,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  State  pro- 
grams assisted  unaer  this  chapter; 

(9)  mt$  forth  the  planned  allocation  of  funds  reserved  for 
State  use  under  section  S6S(a)  among  subchapters  A,  B,  ana  C 
of  this  chapter  and  among  the  authorized  promms  and  proj- 
acts  whidi  one  to  be  implemented^  and  the  allocation  of  such 
funds  required  to  implement  section  58S,  including  administra- 
tive costs  of  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  educa- 
tional eigency  under  this  chapter; 

(4)  pevoides  for  timely  public  notice  and  public  dissemination 
of  the  infomation  provided  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (S); 

(5)  b^pnning  with  fiscal  year  1984,  provides  for  an  annual 
evaluatum  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
chapter,  whwh  shall  include  comments  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, and  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public;  and 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will  keep  such 
records  and  provide  such  information  to  the  Secretary  as  may 
be  required  for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evaluation  (consistent 
with  the  reiponsibilitiea  of  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter/; 
and 

(7)  contains  assurances  that  there  is  compliance  with  the  spe- 
requirements  of  this  chapter. 
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(b)  An  appUeation  filed  by  ike  Stats  under  mbseeiian  (a)  nhaU  be 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  fiscal  yem-e^  and  maj  be  ajnended 
annually  ae  may  be  ne.'rMuy  to  refleei  changes  miihoui  filing  a 
mew  appVcaiion. 

AUJOCATtOM  TO  UXAL  KDUCATtONAL  AGENCIES 

^  Sbc,  SSS,  (a)  Pnm  the  sum  made  auailabU  each  year  under  sec- 
tion 563,  the  State  educational  agency  shall  distribute  not  less  than 
80  per  centum  to  local  educational  agencies  within  such  State  ac- 
cording  to  the  relative  enrollments  in  public  and  nonpublic  schook 
within  the  school  districts  of  such  agencies,  adjusted,  in  accordance 
with  criteria  approved  hy  the  Secretary,  to  provide  higher  per  pupil 
allocations  to  local  educational  agencies  which  have  the  greatest 
numbers  or  percentages  of  children  whose  edueaiion  imposes  a 
higher  than  average  cost  per  child,  such  as — 

(1)  children  from  louhincome  families, 

(S)  children  living  in  economwally  depressed  urban  and  rural 
areas^  and 

(S)  children  living  in  sparsely  populated  areas, 
(d)  The  Seereiury  shall  approve  criteria  suggested  by  the  State 
educatu>nal  agency  for  adjusting  allocations  under  subsiection  (a)  if 
such  criteria  are  reasonably  calculated  to  produce  on  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds  with  reference  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (aX 

(c)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to  sectior^  563  and  564 
during  each  fiscal  year,  the  State  educational  agency  shall  distrib- 
ute to  each  local  educational  agency  which  has  submitted  an  appli- 
cation as  required  in  section  566  the  amount  of  its  allocation  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a), 

LOCAL  APPLICATIONS 

Ssa  566.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency  may  receive  its  allocation 
of  funds  undet  this  chapter  for  any  year  in  which  it  has  on  file 
with  the  State  educational  agency  an  application  which — 

0)  sets  forth  the  planned  allocation  of  funds  among  sub- 
chapters A,  B,  and  C  of  this  chapter  and  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized try  such  subchapters  which  it  intends  to  support,  in- 
eluding  the  allocation  of  such  funds  required  io  implement  sec- 
tion 5S6; 

(2)  provides  assurances  of  compliance  with  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  such  progran^,  including  the  participation 
of  children  enrolled  in  private,  nonprofit  schools  in  accordance 
with  section  586; 

(3)  agrees  to  keep  such  records,  and  provide  such  information 
to  the  State  educational  agency  as  reasonably  may  be  required 
for  ftscal  audit  and  program  evaluation,  consistent  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  agency  under  this  chapter;  and 

(4)  in  the  allocation  offuruls  for  programs  authorized  by  this 
chapter,  and  in  the  design,  planning,  and  implementatwn  of 
such  propams,  provides  for  systematic  consultation  with  par- 
ents of  children  attending  elemen  ry  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  area  served  £y  the  ioml  agency  ufiih  teachers  and  admints- 
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frPtoe  />efTOnnW  in  such  schooU,  and  with  other  grx>up%  4  5  may 
^^P"*?!?*^  educational  agency. 

^iUt  VVMio^^  /ifaef  fry  o  loco/  educational  agency  under  sub- 
Mm  6e  A>r  o  period  not  to  exceed  three  fiscal  years,  may 

'^^^f^^^/*.  Y  amon^  programs  and  purposes 

authonrntd  by  this  chapter  for  a  period  of  three  years,  andma/be 
mended  cnnuaUy  as  may  be  !iecessary  to  reflect  changes  without 
filing  a  new  application. 

(c)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall  have  complete  discretion, 
^Vftonly  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  in  determininP  how 
funds  the  agency  receives  under  this  section  shall  be  divided  ^mong 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  in  accordance  with  the  application  sub- 
mitted under  this  section. 

Subchapter  A— Basic  Skills  Development 

USE  OF  F(/SI>S 

Stja  571.  f^  ids  allc^ted  for  use  under  this  subchapter  shall  be 
used  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  program  designed  to  improve 
nernentary  nnd  secondary  school  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  of 
reading,  mathematics,  and  written  and  oral  communication  as  fo^* 
merly  ^^^f^onzed  by  title  II  of  the  EUmentary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation  Act  of  1965,  relating  to  basic  skills  improvement,  including 
tte  fMCto/  mathematics  program  as  ^>rmerly  authorized  by  section 
iJJ  of  such  title. 

STATS  LEADERSHIP  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Saa  57S.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter, 
State  educational  agencies  may  use  funds  reserved  for  State  pro- 
grams to  make  pants  to  and  enUr  into  contracts  with  local  educa- 
tumal  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions^ 

(l)  to  carry  out  planning,  research  and  development,  demon 
etration  orojects,  training  of  leadership  personnel,  short  term 
t^fwreeular  session  teacher  training  institutes;  and 

W  for  the  development  of  instructional  materials,  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies. 
Bach  State  educational  agency  may  also  use  such  funds  for  techni 
cali^sistance  and  training  for  State  boards  of  education, 

^\State  educational  agencies  may  support  activities  designed  to 
enlist  the  ossutence  of  parents  and  volunteers  working  with  schools 
to  improve  the  performance  of  children  in  the  basic  skilk.  Such  ac 
tivities  may  include— 

(V  the  development  and  dissemination  of  materials  that  par- 
mts  may  use  in  the  home  to  improve  their  children's  perform- 
Oiice  in  those  ekiils;  and 

(Mhfolun^  oeHvities  for  parents  to  encourage  and 

arnm  Umm  to  he^  their  children  in  developing  basic  skills; 
^f*Pf  fp^  tttdk  octivities  conducted  in  local  areas  shall  be  conduct- 
eti  with  the  approval  of  and  in  conjunction  with  programs  of  local 
educational  agencies 
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SCHOOL  LEVEL  PMOGRAMS 


Sea  573,  (a)  In  planning  for  the  utilization  of  funds  it  allocates 
for  this  chapter  (from  its  alloimeni  um/er  section  565)  a  local  educa- 
tional  agency  shall  provide  far  the  participation  of  children  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (and  of  teachers 
in  ^uch  schools)  in  accordance  with  section  586,  Such  plans  shall  be 
developed  in  coryunction  with  and  involve  continuing  consultation 
with  teachers  and  principals  in  such  district  Such  planning  shall 
include  a  systematic  strategy  for  improving  basic  skills  instruction 
for  all  children  which  provides  for  planning  and  implementation  at 
the  school  building  levels  involving  teachers,  administrators,  and  (to 
the  extent  practicable)  parents,  and  utilizing  all  available  resources 
in  a  comprehensive  program.  The  programs  shall  include-  - 

(1)  diagnostic  assessment  to  identify  the  needs  of  all  children 
in  the  school; 

(2)  the  establishment  of  learning  goals  and  objectives  for  chil- 
dren and  for  the  school; 

(3) ' to  the  extent  practicable^  pre-service  and  in-service  training 
and  development  programs  for  teachers,  administrators,  teacher 
aides  and  other  supoort  personneU  designed  to  improve  instruc- 
tion in  the  basic  skills; 

(4)  activities  designed  to  enlist  the  support  and  participation 
of  parents  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  their  children;  and 

(5)  procedures  for  testing  students  and  for  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  for  maintaining  a  continuity  of  effort 
for  individual  children. 


(b)  The  programs  described  in  subsection  (a)  may  include  such 
areawide  or  aistrictwide  activities  as  learning  centers  accessible  to 
students  and  parents^  demonstration  and  training  programs  for  par- 
ents, and  other  activities  designed  to  promote  more  effective  instruc- 
tion in  the  basic  skills. 

Subchapter  B^Educational  Improvement  and  Supjxyrt  Services 


Sec.  576.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter  to  permit  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  use  Federal  funas  (directly,  and 
through  grants^  to  or  contracts  with  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational  agencisSf  institutions  of  higher  education^  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions)  to  carry  out  se- 
lectea  activities  from  among  the  fiill  ran^  of  programs  and  projects 
formerly  authorued  under  title  IV,  relating  to  educational  improve- 
ment,  resources,  and  support,  title  V,  relating  to  State  leadership, 
title  VI,  relating  to  emergencf  school  aid,  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  section  S(aXl)  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950,  relating  to  orecolle^t^  'cience  teacher 
training,  and  part  A  and  section  SS2  cf  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  relating  to  the  Teacher  Corps  and  teacher  centers, 
in  accordance  with  the  planned  allocation  offimds  set  forth  in  the 
applicatiorw  under  sections  564  wd  566,  in  conformity  with  the 
other  requirements  of  this  chapter. 
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AUTHORIZED  ACTTVJTstS 

.  577.  fhtgnuns  and  projects  auihorued  under  this  subchanitr 
mebide— 

(V  the  ammiUon  and  utilization— 

(A)ct9ehool  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  print- 
mi  and  published  instructional  materials  for  the  use  of 
children  and  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
eeeondary  schools  which  shall  be  used  for  instructional 
purposes  only,  and 

(W  of  instructional  equipment  and  materials  suitable  for 
providing  education  in  academic  subjects  for  use  br 
children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schooU 
which  shall  be  used  for  instructional  purposes  only, 
which  take  into  account  the  needs  of  children  in  both  public 
and  private  schools  based  upon  periodic  consultation  with 
teachers,  librarians,  media  specialists,  cmd  private  school  offi- 
cials; 

(S)  the  development  of  programs  designed  to  improve  local 
educational  practices  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
particularly  activities  designed  to  address  educational  problems 
such  as  the  education  of  children  with  special  needs  (education- 
ally deprived  children,  gifted  and  talented  children,  including 
children  m  private  schools); 

(S)  programs  designed  to  assist  local  educational  agencies, 
upon  their  request,  to  more  effectively  address  educational  prob- 
lents  caused  by  the  isolation  or  concentratiofi  of  minority  group 
children  in  certain  schools  if  such  assistance  is  not  conditioned 
upon  any  requirement  that  a  local  educational  agency  which  as- 
c^igns  students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  geographic  attendance 
areas  adopt  any  other  method  of  student  assignment,  and  that 
such  assistance  is  not  made  available  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  or  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  for  such 
transportation; 

(4)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  State  and  local  sup- 
port services  necessary  for  the  effective  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  such  programs  (including  those  designed  to  help 
prepare  students  for  employment); 

(B)  proptms  and  projects  to  improve  the  plcnning,  manage- 
ment and  implementation  of  educational  programs,  including 
fiscal  management,  by  both  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  the  cooperation  of  such  agencies  with  other  public 
agencies; 

(5)  programs  and  projects  to  assist  in  teacher  training  and  in- 
service  staff  development,  particularly  to  better  prepare  both 
new  and  in-service  personnel  to  deal  with  contemporary  teach- 
ing and  learning  requirements  and  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  educationally  deprived  students;  and 

(7)  progrtuns  and  projects  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  in  schools  underlying  desegrega- 
tion and  to  assist  such  agencies  to  develop  and  implement  plans 
for  desegregation  in  the  schools  of  such  agertcies. 
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Subchapier  C—Special  Ptojeets 

STATKMOfr  or  rUMFOSM 

Smc  SSL  It  is  the  purpom  of  this  subchapter  to  permit  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  use  Federal  funds  (directly  and 
throuf^  grants  (  or  contracts  with  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
eaiiotud  agendea^  institutions  of  higher  education^  arul  other  pub  ic 
arul  private  agencies,  organizaiicns,  arul  institutions)  to  carry  out  se- 
lected activities  from  among  the  full  range  of  programs  and  projects 
formerly  authonzed  uruler  title  ill,  relating  to  special  projects,  title 
Vin,  relating  to  community  schools,  and  title  IX  (except  part  C),  rr- 
lating  to  gifted  and  talented  children,  educational  proficiency 
standards,  safe  schools  program,  and  ethnic  heritage  program,  of 
the  Elementary  arul  Secondary  E  ication  Act  of  1965,  the  Career 
Education  Incentive  Act,  arul  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1SS4,  relating  to  Follow  Through  programs,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  planned  allocation  of  funds  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cations uruler  sectwns  564  ond  566,  in  conformity  with  the  other  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter, 

AVTHORtZED  ACTiVmSS 

Sec  582,  Ptogfams  and  projects  authorized  under  this  subchapier 
include— 

(1)  special  projects  (as  may  be  determined  to  be  desirable  by 
the  State  or  local  educational  agencies)  in  such  areas  as— 

(A)  preparation  of  students  to  use  metric  weights  and 
measurements  when  such  use  is  needed; 

(B)  emphasis  on  the  arts  as  ^  n  integral  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum; 

(CXi)  in-school  partnership  programs  in  which  the  par- 
ents of  school-age  children  participate  to  enhance  the  edu- 
cation and  personal  development  of  the  children^  previously 
authorized  by  part  B  of  the  Headstart  Follow  Through  Act; 

(ii)  preschool  partnership  programs  in  which  the  schools 
work  with  parents  of  preschool  children  in  cooperation 
with  programs  funded  under  the  HeadstartFollow 
Through  Act; 

^)  consumer  education; 

(E)  preparation  for  employment,  the  relationship  between 
basic  academic  skill  development  and  work  experience,  and 
coordination  with  youth  employment  programs  carried  out 
under  the  Comprehettsive  Emplayrient  and  Training  Act; 

(F)  career  education  previously  authorized  by  the  Career 
Education  Incentive  Act; 

(G)  environmental  education^  health  education,  education 
about  legal  institutions  and  the  American  system  of  law 
and  its  underlying  principles,  and  studies  on  population 
and  the  effects  of  population  changes; 

(W  acaaemic  ana  vocational  education  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents, youth  offenders,  and  adult  criminal  offenders;  and 

(D  programs  to  introduce  disadvantaged  secondary  school 
students  to  the  £:cnibilities  of  careers  in  the  biomedical 
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and  medical  sciences,  and  fa  imeoarage,  moiwale,  and 
assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  such  careers; 

(S)  the  use  of  public  education  facilities  as  community  centers 
apemted  by  a  local  education  agency  in  conjunction  with  other 
total  governmental  agencies  and  eommuniiy  organizaiions  and 
groups  to  prooide  educational  recreational^  health  care,  cultur- 
al^ and  other  related  community  and  human  services  for  the 
eemmunity  served  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests,  and 
eoneems  of  the  community  and  the  agreement  and  conditions  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  local  educational  agency;  and 

(J)  additional  programs,  including^ 

(A)  meeial  programs  to  identify,  encourage,  and  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  children  who  give  evidence  of 
nigh  performance  capability  in  areas  such  as  intellectual, 
creative,  artistic,  leadership  capacity,  or  specific  academic 
fields,  and  who  require  services  or  activities  not  ordinarily 
provided  by  the  school  in  order  to  fully  develop  such  capa- 
bilitia; 

(B)  establishment  of  educational  proficiency  standards 
for  reading  writing,  mathemati^  or  other  subjects,  the  ad- 
ministration of  examinations  to  measure  the  proficiency  of 
students,  and  implementation  of  programs  (coordinatea 
with  those  under  subchapter  A  of  this  chapter)  designed  to 
assist  students  in  achieving  levels  of  proficiency  compatible 
with  established  standards; 

(C)  programs  designed  to  promote  safety  in  the  schools 
and  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  and  vandalism  in  the 
school  environment; 

(D)  planning,  developing,  and  implementing  ethnic  heri- 
tage studies  programs  to  provide  alt  persons  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  and  appreciate  the  unique  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  national  heritage  made  by  the  var- 
ious ethnic  groups,  and  to  enable  students  better  to  under- 
stand their  own  cultural  heritage  as  well  ol  the  cultural 
heritage  of  others;  and 

(E)  programs  involving  training  and  advisory  services 
under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964^ 

Subchapter  D^ecretary's  Discretionary  Funds 

mSCMMTXOSAMY  PttOCnAM  APHORIZED 

Sec  S83.  (a)  From  the  sums  reserved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  S6S(a)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  wit  directly  or  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions, 
programs  and  projects  which — 

(1)  provide  a  national  source  for  gathering  and  disseminating 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  programs  designed  to  miet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  eiucationally  deprived  chil- 
dren^ and  others  served  by  this  subtitle,  and  for  assessing  the 
neetU  of  such  individuals,  including  proerams  and  projects  for- 
merly authorized  by  section  S76  of  the  Elemerrtary  ana  S.tomf- 
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cry  Education  Act  of  1965  and  programs  and  projects  formerly 
funded  under  the  "National  Diffusion  Network" program; 

(2)  carry  out  research  and  demonstrations  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle; 

(J)  are  designed  to  improve  the  training  of  teachers  and  other 
instructional  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
tubtitle;  or 

(4)  are  designed  to  assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  implementation  of  programs  under  this  subtitle, 
(b)  From  the  funds  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  first  fund-- 

(1)  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  (as  carried  out 
through  **Reading  is  Fundamental")  as  formerly  authorized  by 
part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965, 

(2)  the  programs  of  national  significance  in  the  "Arts  in  Edu- 
cation" Program  as  formerly  authorized  by  part  C  of  title  III  of 
such  Act,  and 

(3)  programs  in  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education  as  formerly 
authorized  by  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act, 

at  least  in  amounts  necessary  to  sustain  the  activities  described  in 
this  sentence  at  the  level  of  operations  during  fiscal  year  19S1,  and . 
then  utilize  the  remainder  of  such  funds  for  the  other  authorized 
activities  described  in  subsection  (al 

Subchapter  E— General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT,  FEDERAL  FUNDS  SUPPLEMENTARY 

Sec.  585,  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  a  State  is  en- 
titled to  receive  its  full  allocation  o,'  funds  under  this  chapter  for 
any  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  either  the  combined  fiscal 
effort  per  student  or  the  aggregate  expenditures  within  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  free  public  education  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  combined 
fiscal  effort  or  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year  in  the  exact  proportion 
to  which  the  State  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  by 
falling  below  90 per  centum  of  both  the  fiscal  effort  per  student  and 
aggregate  expenditures  (using  the  measure  most  favorable  to  the 
State),  and  no  such  lesser  amount  shall  be  used  for  computing  the 
effort  required  under  paragraph  (J)  for  subsequent  years. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  uaive,  for  one  fiscal  year  only,  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  if  he  determines  that  such  a  waiver  would 
be  equitable  due  to  exceptional  or  uncontrollable  circumstances  suck 
as  a  natural  disaster  or  a  precipitous  and  unforeseen  decline  in  the 
financial  resources  of  the  State. 

(b)  A  State  or  local  educational  agency  may  use  and  allocate 
funds  received  under  this  chapter  only  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to 
the  ^tent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would^  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  funds  made  availaoU  under  this  chapter,  be 
made  available  from  non-Federal  sources,  and  in  no  case  may  such 
funds  be  used  so  as  to  supplant  funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 
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(c)  The  Secntarjt  is  specipcally  authorized  to  issue  regulations  to 
enforce  the  provtsions  of  this  section. 

^AMTiCIPATION  OF  CHILDRES  ES ROLLED  iS  PRIVATE  SruOOLS 

Sec  586,  (aXl)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  chil 
«cm)o/  district  of  a  local  educational  agency  which  is 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this  chapter  or  which  serves  the  area 
ut  wnwn  a  program  or  project  tjssisted  under  this  chapter  is  located 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  or  with  respect  to  instructional  or  personnel  training  pro- 
^rams  funded  by  the  State  educational  agency  from  funds  rrserved 
for  State  use  under  section  56t,  such  agency  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  private  school  officials,  shall  provide  for  the  benefit  of 
such  children  in  such  schools  secular,  neutral,  and  nonideological 
services,  materials,  and  equipment  including  the  participation  of 
the  teachers  of  such  children  (and  other  educational  personnel  serv- 
tngsuch  children)  in  training  programs,  and  the  repair,  minor  re- 
modeling,  or  construction  of  public  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for 
thetr  proviswn  (consistent  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section),  or,  if 
such  service,  materials,  and  equipment  are  not  feasible  or  necessary 
in  one  or  more  such  private  schools  as  determined  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  officials,  shall  provide  such  other  arrangements  as  will 
assu^  equitable  participation  of  such  children  in  the  purposes  and 
benefits  of  this  chapter 

(28/ //■  no  program  or  project  is  carried  out  under  subsection  (aXl) 
Of  thu  section  in  the  school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  make  arrangements,  such  as 
throt^h  mntracts  with  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  under 
Which  chiuuen  in  private  schoob  in  that  district  are  provided  with 
servtcm  and  materials  to  the  extent  that  would  have  occurred  if  the 

/5i  agency  had  received  funds  under  this  chapter 

wThe  requirements  of  this  section  relating  to  the  participation  of 
children,  teachers,  and  other  personnel  servirg  such  children  shall 
y^ply  to  programs  and  projects  carried  out  under  this  chapter  by  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency,  whether  directly  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  other  public  or  private  agencies,  institu- 
Hons,  or  organisations. 

(b)  Expenditures  for  programs  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
equal  (consistent  with  the  number  of  children  to  be  served)  to  ex- 
penditims  for  programs  under  this  chapter  for  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  local  educational  agency,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  the  individual  children  and  other  factors  which 
relate  to  Siich  expenditures,  and  when  funds  available  to  a  local 
educatwnal  agtncy  under  this  chapter  are  used  to  concentrate  pro- 
grams or  projects  on  a  particular  f;roup,  attendance  area,  or  grade 
or  age  level,  children  enrolled  in  private  schools  who  are  included 
Within  the  group,  attendance  area,  or  grade  or  age  level  selected  for 
such  concentration  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
pnvate  school  officials,  be  assured  equitabU  participation  ui  the 
pumMonif  benefits  of  such  proems  or  projects. 

(cXV  Vie  control  of  funds  provided  under  this  chapter  and  title  to 
motermf^  equipment,  and  property  repaired,  remodeled,  or  con- 
Structea  therewith  shall  be  m  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  pur* 
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poa^  provided  in  this  chapter,  and  a  public  agency  shall  administer 
such  funds  and  property. 

'!FL^t^  Pnimion  of  services  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  pn>^ 
vtded  by  employe^  of  a  public  agency  or  through  contrxut  by  such 
pubUc  agency  With  a  person,  an  association,  agency,  or  corporation 
WHO  or  which,  in  the  provision  of  such  services,  is  independent  of 
such  private  school  and  of  any  religious  organizations,  and  such 
employment  or  contract  shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  such  public  agency,  and  the  funds  provided  under  this  chapter 

Mi  Tk^  commingiwf  with  State  or  local  funds, 

(d)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a  State  or  local  education- 
al  agency  is  prohibited  from  providing  for  the  participation  in  pro- 
grams of  children  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  as  required  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  waive  surh 
requirements  and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
children  through  arrangements  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements  of  this  section, 

(eXV  If  the  Secretary  dete,  mines  that  a  State  or  a  local  education- 
al agency  has  substantially  failed  or  is  unwilling  to  provide  for  the 
partwipatuyn  on  an  equitable  basis  of  children  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  required  by  this  section  he 
may  waive  such  requirements  and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children  through  arrangements  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  section, 

(2)  Pending  final  resolution  of  any  investigation  or  complaint  that 
Si  l'*^"  ^'^  ^  <^^^^^^^<^^ion  under  this  subsection  or  subsection 
W.  the  Secretary  may  withhold  from  the  allocation  of  the  affected 
State  or  local  educational  agency  the  amount  h  estimated  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  those  services. 

(P  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall 
continue  in  effect  u  - til  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  failure  or  ir.ability  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  local 
educatuinal  agency  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and 

(OA 

(g)  Wheri  the  Secretary  arranges  for  services  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, he  shal^  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  public  and 
pnvate  school  officials,  pay  the  cost  of  such  services,  including  the 
admuiistrative  costs  of  arranging  for  those  services,  frvm  the  appro- 
pna£e  allotment  of  the  State  under  this  chapter 

(hXI)  The  Secretary  shall  not  take  any  final  action  under  this  sec- 
tuyn  until  the  State  educational  agency  and  the  local  educational 
agency  affected  by  such  action  have  had  an  opportunity,  for  at  least 
forty-nve  days  after  receiving  written  notice  thereof  to  submit  writ- 
ten objections  and  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  or  his  desimee  to 
show  cause  why  that  action  should  not  be  taken. 

(2)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary  s  final  action  after  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  ^Hbsection,  it  may  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  acttori, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
such  suite  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
isP  J^'^f^^^^  /orrAmiA  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 

^^iS^  t^fJ^r^^  ^^^^"^  OS  provided 

in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
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Table  D-1 


PREVIOUS  RESEARCH  ON  CHAPTER  2 


Orgsnlzttlons  Conducting  Research 
 (reference) 


Tine  of  Data  Collection 

Locua  of  Data  Collection    Locua  of  Data  Collection  Acrosa  U.S.    Data  Collection  Mode    l98l-82      1982-^3  1983-84 


ED-Sponaored  Studlea 
1.  NIE  Caae  Studlea 


Flrat  Year 

(NIE  Draft  Caae  Studlea,  1983; 
Kyle,  1983) 


State,  local 


9  atatea:    CO,  HE,  MI,  NB,  PA,  SC, 
TN,  TX,  UA,  aclected  LEAa  In  each 
atate 


caae  atudy 
(local  observers) 


b.  Second  Year  (Kyle,  1985)  State,  local 


2.  Rand  New  Pederallaa  Study  State 
(Darllng'Hamond  and  Marie;,  i983) 

3.  Advanced  Technology  Quick  Analyaes 

a.  Fiscal  Effecta  Local 
(Jung  and  Bartell,  1983) 

b.  AdKlolatratlve  Burden  State,  local 
(Haatlnga  and  Bartell,  1983) 

4.  ED/Prograa  Office:    Analyala  of  State 
State  Applications 

5.  ED/Offlce  of  Inapector  General 

f 

a.  Pull  Prograa  Review  of  Kansas  State,  local 
SEA,  aelected  LEAs  (OIG,  1983) 

b.  LlBlted  Coapllaoce  Audit  of  State 
Selected  Statea  (In  progreaa) 

6.  ED  Monitoring  of  Otapter  2  (In  State 
progreaa) 


9  atatea:    CO,  HE,  MI,  NB,  PA,  SC,       caae  atudy 

TN,  TX,  WA,  aelected  LEAs  In  each         (local  obaervcrs^ 

atate 


9  atatea:  AL,  CA,  CO,  GA,  KA, 
MA,  MN,  MO,  PA 


28  largeat  dlatrlcta 


3  atatea:  Ml,  NC,  OH; 
9  dlatrlc'.a 

All  atatea 


1  atate:  KA 


13  atatea  choaen  to  avoid  overlap 
with  GAO  atudy 

26  states 


caae  study 
Interviews 


phone  survey;  review 
of  exlatlng  data 

phone  aurvey 


docuaent  review 


Interview, 
docuaent  review 

Interview, 
docuaent  review 

alte  vlalt, 
docuaent  review 
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Other  Govemaent  Reaearch 

7.  Ceoeral  Accounting  Office:  Study 
of  Oiaptar  2  aa  part  of  large 
Inveatlgatlon  of  all  poat-1980 
block  graota 

a.  State-Level  Survey 


b.  Local  Survey 


4b() 


State 


Local 


13  atatea:  CA,  CO,  FL,  10,  KY,  HA. 
MI,  MS,  KY,  PA,  TX,  VT,  WA 

1,300  dlatrlcta  In  the  jbove  13 
atatea 


Interview, 
questlonnslreft 

aall  questionnaire 
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Table  D-1  (Continued) 


Organizations  Conducting  Research  ^^.^  «f  n  ►  ^ 

fy.  f           \  g  Time  of  Data  Collection 
 ^'^g^grence;                           Locus  of  Data  Collection    Locus  of  Data  Collection  Across  U,S,    Data  Collection  Mode    1981-82      1982-83  1983-84 


4S 
4S 


Advocacy/ Interest  Group  Research 

8.  Council  for  Great  City  Schoola  (CGCS) 

a.  Analysis  of  Resgsn  FY  1982  and 
1983  Budgets  (CGCS,  1982) 


Locsl 


b.  Trends  In  Federsl  Funding  to  Urban  Local 
Schools  (CGCS,  1983) 

c.  See  lOc  (Joint  study  with  AASA) 

9.  Nstlonal  Citizens  Conlttee  for 
Educstlon  (nCCE) 


s.  Case  Studies  of  Qispter  2 

lapleaentstlon  mnd  Assodsted 
Stste-Level  Analyses  (Henderson, 

1983b) 


State »  local 


b.  Report  on  Chapter  2  State  Foraulaa  State 


c.  Survey  of  State  lapleaentatlon  State 
(Henderaon,  1985) 

10.  Aaerlcan  Aaaoclation  of  School 
Adalnlatratora  (AASA) 

a.  State  Level  lapleaentatlon  Report      State  9 
and  updanea  (AASA,  1982) 

b.  Survey  of  Local  Uses  of  Chapter  2  Local 
Funda  (AASA,  1983) 

c.  Private  School  Participation  In  Local 
ECIA  Chapter  2  (AASA,  1984) 

11.  Educf^tlon  Coaalaaion  of  the  Statea  State 

(ECS):    Study  of  Stste-level 
Distribution  of  Qispter  2  Funds 
(ECS,  1982) 

12.  Nstlonal  Council  ol  \m  Raca:    Study  Local 
of  Availability  of  }aforaatlon  to 

the  Public  (Perllla  and  Onia»  1984) 


30  large  cities 
30  large  cities 


document  review 


docui^ent  review. 
Interview 


All  statea;  case  studies  of  7  statea    caae  atudy, 

CA,  NJ,  OH,  RI,  SC,  SO,  WA  questionnaire, 

document  review 


All  statea 
All  atatea 

All  atatea 

Nationwide  randon  sample 
of  dlatrlcta  (n  «  1150) 

34  urban  school  districts 
All  statea 

36  large  cities 


queatlonnalre; 
aecondary  aoalysla 

queatlonnalre; 
aecondary  analysis 


questionnaire 
questionnaire 
questionnaire 


questionnaire , 
document  review 


site  Interview 
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Table  D-i  (Continued) 


Orgdoisatlona  Coiiductlng  Research 
 ( reference)  

Independent  Researchers 

13.  Rand 

a.  Analyala  of  Funding  and  Servlcea 
Under  Antecedent  Progruia 
(Kikbrough,  1982) 

b.  Study  of  StAtea  «ind  the  New 
Pederallaa  (McLaughlin,  1982) 

14.  Urban  I&atltute 

a.  Caae  Studlea  of  lapleaentatlon; 
reaearch  on  flacAl  effecLa 
(Prlea,  1983) 

b.  Reaearch  on  ..he  lapact  of  Changea 
In  Pederel  Education  Policy 
(SlMa,  1985) 


13.  Princeton  Oniv^ralty,  Urban  and 
Regional  RaMarch  Center: 
Longltudluil  Study  of  Doaratlc 
Social  Poller  (>ona«queiicea 

a.  SuMary  of  Plrat  Two  Yeara: 
Conacqueocea  of  Budget  Cuta 
(Nathan  and  boollttle,  1982) 

b.  Pollow-up  (In  progreaa) 


16*  Inatltute  for  Educational 

Uadcrahlp  (lEL):    Early  lapact  of 
funding  Rcductlona  and  Block  Cr^nta 
(lEL,  1982) 

17.  Reaearch  for  Better  Schoola  (RBS): 
Longitudinal  Reaearch  on  Local 
Reaponaa  to  the  New  Pederallaa 

a.  Caaa  Studlea  of  Pundlng  Cuta 
(Corbatt,  et  al.,  1983) 


b.  Caaa  Studlea  of  lapacta  on 
Declalon-Maklng 
(RoaaMn,  et  al.,  1?64) 


Time  of  Data  Collection 

Locus  of  Data  Collectl:i    Locus  of  Data  Collection  Across  U.S.    Data  Collection  Mode    1981-82      1982-83  1983-8A 


State 


Stste 


State,  locsl 


State,  locsl 


Stste,  locsl 
f 

Stste,  locsl 
Stste,  locsl 


Locsl 


All  states 


8  ststes:  77 


All  states  (flscsl  data);  esse 
studies  of  6  ststes:    PL,  PA,  NC, 
NY,  TX,  VA;*  snd  selected  LEAs 

All  ststes  (fiscal  dsts);  esse 
studies  of  4  LEAs  In  4  atstes: 
CA,  MA,  MI,  VA 


docuaent  review 


case  study  visits; 
secondsry  analyala 


caae  atudy 

(alte  Intervlewa) 

docuaent  review 

secondary  analyala; 
alte  Interviews 


14  states,  40  LEAS:    AZ,  CA,  PL,  IL,    esse  study 

MA,  MO,  MS,  NJ,  NY,  OK,  SD,  TX,  WA       (local  obaervers) 


14  Isrge  LEAs,  saM  14 
ststes 

5  ststes,  acXeeted  LEAs: 
MA,  NB,  TX,  WA,  Wl 


esse  study 
(local  observers) 

esse  study 
(locsl  observers) 


3  ststes,  DE,  MD,  PA; 

12  LEAs  (big  winners  snd  losers; 

report  concentre tes  on  S  losers) 


site  Interviews, 
docuaent  review 


(1980-81) 
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•A  subasaple  of  sites  fioa  s  Isrger  18-stste  ssaple,  being  studied  with  respect  to  noned-    tlonsl  block  grants 
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Appendix  E 

STUDY  METHODS  AND  SAMPLES 


In  this  appendix,  we  describe  the  methods  for  gathering  data  In  this 
study  and  the  samples  from  which  the  data  was  derived. 


Study  Design 


To  answer  the  research  questions  and  fulfill  Its  purpose,  the  study 
designed  as  four  Interrelated  data  collection  efforts.    These  are: 


!•    A  mall  survey  of  respondents  In  local  education  agencies — This 

survey  was  administered  In  a  representative  sample  of  nearly  1,600 
school  districts,  approximately  lOZ  of  the  universe  of  school 
districts.    District  selection  was  based  on  a  stratified  random 
sample;  the  stratification  variables  were  geographic  region, 
district  enrollment  size,  and  amount  of  funds  (per  pupil)  received 
under  antecedent  programs. 

2»    A  telephone  survey  of  school  personnel  In  a  large  representative 
sample  of  schools— 300  schools,  situated  within  approximately  120 
of  the  mall  survey  sample  districts,  were  selected  according  to  a 
sub-stratlflcatlon  scheme  defined  by  the  types  of  Chapter  2- 
supported  activities  and  school  level. 

3.    On-site  Interviews  with  respondents  In  a  small,  representative 
sample  of  districts — This  sample,  a  subset  of  the  mall  survey 
sample,  consists  of  24  school  districts  (and  within  them,  nearly 
100  public  schools)  in  which  interviews  were  administered  in 
person  during  on-site  visits  lasting  2  to  5  days. 

On-site  interviews  with  respondents  in  selected  state  capitals  and 
a  small  number  of  LEAs  within  those  states — This  "specia]  pose** 
site  visit  sample  of  8  states  and  24  districts  (and  within  ^nese 
districts'  bounaaries,  nearly  70  private  schools)  was  selected 
purposively  to  allow  us  to  pursue  four  special  issues: 
intergovernmental  relations,  private  school  student  participation, 
parent  and  citizen  involvement  in  education,  and  approaches  to 
evaluation.    Site  visits  lasted  2  to  5  days  at  the  local  level  and 
1  to  2  days  at  state  level. 
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Relationship  Among  Samples 


All  four  Simples  were  based  on  a  common  stratification  framework, 
described  later  In  this  appendix.    This  made  It  possible  to  relate  the 
findings  from  one  data-set  to  another.    Furthermore,  decisions  about  the 
number  of  sites  allocated  to  each  stratum  rested  on  the  same  rationale — 
that  of  representing  districts  both  In  proportion  to  their  numbers  and,  even 
more  Importantly,  to  the  numbers  of  students  they  serve.    Figure  E-1 
schematically  Illustrates  the  overlap  among  samples.    Because  che 
representative  site  visit  sample  yielded  data  that  helped  refine  the  mall 
survey  Instrument,  and  also  (later)  allowed  the  inall  survey  results  to  be 
explored  and  verified.  It  was  a  subset  of  the  mall  survey  sample.  The 
telephone  survey  sample  was  similarly  embedded  In  the  mall  survey  sample 
because  It  was  Intended  to  amplify  data  from  district  mall  questionnaires  by 
telephone  Interviews  with  school-level  personnel.    The  special  purpose 
sample  overlapped  relatively  little  with  the  other  three  samples,  both  to 
eliminate  the  burdens  that  such  overlr^p  would  entail  and  because  the  special 
Issues  addressed  by  this  data  collection  effort  required  more  freedom  In 
choice  of  districts  or  states  (so  as  to  ensure  variation  on  variables 
related  to  these  Issues)  than  would  be  the  case  If  the  sample  had  to  conform 
to  the  technical  requirements  of  the  other  three.    The  special  purpose 
sample  overlapped  the  mall  survey  sample  only  In  the  stratum  of  largest 
districts,  where  all  cases  receive  mall  questionnaires  (see  sample 
discussion  below). 

Data  Collection  Procedure  and  Schedule 

Data  collection  occurred  during  the  1984-85  school  year.    Figure  E~2 
shows  the  Mmlng  of  the  major  data  collection  events  for  each  l  uple.  It 
also  shows  ttiat  information  gathered  through  site  visits  were  used  to  refine 
the  Instruments  for  the  mail  and  telephone  surveys.    Telephone  interviews 
were  conducted  by  an  experienced  firm  witii  appropriate  telephone  equipment, 
supervisors,  trained  stal'f ,  and  quality  control  procedures  under  subcontract 
to  SRI. 
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Universe  of  School  Districts 


N  -  15,538  districts 


^ 


Mall  Survey  Sample        n   "  1,600  districts 


Telephone  Survey  Sample  N    -  120  districts 

300  schools 


Representative 
Site  Visit  Sample 
N  -  24  districts 


Figure  E-1    RELATIONSHI  '  AMONG  STUDY  SAMPLES 
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Interviews  were  conducted  by  2'-per8on  teams  during  site  visits  that 
lasted  between  2  and  5  diys  per  site.    Not  ail  Interviews  were  done  by  the 
two  site  visitors  together,  which  meant  that  15  to  20  Interviews  covld  be 
comfortably  managed  In  a  typical  2-day  bite  vlsl*  ,    The  approach  to 
Interviewing  at  the  state  level  was  the  same  as  for  the  local  level  site 
visits,  only  the  time  on  site  (in  the  state  capital)  was  briefer — from  1  to 
2  days  each*    In  that  amount  of  time,  we  were  able  to  complete  8  to  12 
interviews. 

All  data  collection  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  1984-85  school  year. 


Instrumentation 


Data  collection  Instruments  were  designed  with  the  following 
considerations  in  mind. 


•  Structured  instrumentation;    the  Instruments  comprised  close-ended 
items  wherever  possible.    Mall  and  telephone  surveys  were  designed 
to  yield  reliable  quantifiable  data  through  closed-ended  items. 
Items  in  the  site  visit  instruments  were  structured,  with 
preestabllshed  response  categories,  but  were  administered  in  a  way 
that  permitted  open-ended  response  as  appropriate. 

Efficiency!    Instruments  were  designed  to  streamline  the  data 
collection  and  analysis  processes  (e.g.,  with  pre-coded  response 
categories  throughout;  with  an  instrument  refinement  process  built 
into  the  data  collection  sequence) • 

•  Close  inter-relationship  of  Instrument  sets;    a  common  "core"  of 
items  were  used  across  instrument  sets,  to  facilitate  relating  the 
findings  from  one  survey  to  another. 

•  Multiple  respondents!    with  the  exception  of  the  mall  questionnaire, 
each  set  of  instniments  was  designed  for  multiple  respondents,  both 
to  reduce  burdens  on  any  particular  respondent  and  to  capture 
differences  in  role  group  perceptions.    Multiple  respondents  also 
allowed  the  study  to  control  for  response  bias. 

A  set  of  Instruments  was  developed  for  each  of  the  four  data  collection 
efforts  (for  the  special  purpose  survey,  there  are  in  fact  two  Instrument 
sets,  one  for  local  interviews  and  one  for  interviews  at  state  level).  In 
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addition,  a  set  of  forms  were  developed  for  collecting  and  coding 
Information  from  available  sources.    These  data  were  used  In  all  four  data 
collection  efforts.    For  each  Instrument  set,  we  briefly  describe: 

•  The  purpose  of  Information  collection 

•  The  topical  emphases 

•  The  types  and  number  of  respondents  from  each  site. 

Background  Information  forms — To  permit  analysis  of  data  by  district  and 
state  characteristics,  there  were  several  Background  Information  forms  for 
collecting  Information  from  available  data  sources.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
survey  data  collection  Instruments.    The  purpose  of  these  forms  war  to  record 
Information  about  districts  and  the  states  In  which  they  were  located.  This 
enabled  analysis  of  Chapter  2  activities  and  effects  by  district 
characteristics.    The  forms  were  filled  in  by  SRI  staff  and  should  be  no 
burden  on  survey  respondents.    In  addition  to  the  background  information 
forms,  there  were  brief  pre-site  visit  telephone  interview  protocols  to  elicit 
district  and  school  background  data  that  were  not  available  from  existing 
sources.    The  few  background  information  items  requested  of  respondents  on  the 
survey  instruments  themselves  appear  for  two    easons  cnly:    (1)  to  determine 
the  validity  of  responses  to  certain  items  (e.g.,  where  we  ask  how  loag  a 
respondent  has  been  with  the  district  in  order  to  determine  validity  of  his 
anowers  regarding  the  shift  to  Chapter  2  from  the  antecedent  programs);  and 
(2)  to  get  information  about  the  community  (e.g.,  of  parent/citizen 
participation  in  education  issues)  that  was  not  available  from  other  sources. 

District  mail  questionnaire — The  purpose  of  the  mail  survey  was  to  allow 
us  to  make  accurate  national  estimates  of  the  effects  of  Chapter  2  on  school 
districts.    The  questionnaire  addressed  all  research  questions  under  the  eight 
study  topics  and,  thus,  constituted  the  core  of  information  for  the  study  (see 
Appendix  F).    Information  collt..ced  through  the  questionn/iire  permitted  a 
description  of  the  nationwide  distribution  of  activities  and  operations  at  the 
local  level.    Although  detailed  information  about  the  educational  programs 
funded  by  Chapter  L  was  left  to  the  telephone  and  on-site  interview 


Instruments,  the  major  categories  In  which  we  described  the  activities 
appeared  on  this  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  the  district's  Chapter  2 
coordinator.    (Brief  screening  calls  were  made  to  each  of  the  1,600  districts 
to  determine  who  the  current  Chapter  2  coordinator  was.)    There  were  three 
versions  of  the  questionnaire  Instrument,  created  by  matrix  sampling  Items  to 
reduce  the  Instrument's  length.    The  matrix  sampling  scheme  (described  In  more 
detail  later  In  this  appendix)  allowed  any  Item  to  be  correlated  with  any 
other  and  ensured  that  every  Item  was  asked  of  at  .  ^ast  two-thirds  of  the 
responding  districts. 

School  telephone  protocol — The  purpose  of  the  telephone  survey  was  to 
describe  the  effects  of  Chapter  2  on  educational  activities  and  related 
administrative  functions  at  the  school  level  for  three  types  of  common 
Chapter  2-8upported  programs:    computer  applications,  glf ted-and-talented 
programs s  and  remedial  programs.    Given  the  breadth  of  educational  progreji 
decisions  permissible  under  the  block  grant  and  the  variability  In  lo^ial 
needs,  district  officials'  lists  of  the  uses  of  Chapter  2  funds  were 
Inadequate  to  describe  Implementation  or  effects  at  the  school  level.  The 
telephone  survey  sample  was  completely  embedded  within  the  mall  survey  sample 
80  that  we  could  u£ie  what  was  learned  at  the  district  level  to  draw  an 
effective  sample  of  schools  and,  thus,  elaborate  on  responses  to  the  mall 
questionnaires • 

Respondents  were  the  school  principal  and  whoever  he/she  designated  as 
the  most  knowledgeable  about  the  Chapter  2  actlv.'^ty:    either  a  teacher, 
librarian^  or  other  staff  member,  depending  on  which  type  of  program  the 
Chapter  2  money  was  used  for. 

Representative  sample  site  visits—The  purpose  of  the  representative 
sample  sltj  visits  was  twofold:    (1)  to  contribute  to  the  refinement  of  mall 
and  telephone  survey  Instruments,  and  (2)  to  explore  the  study  topics 
addressed  by  these  Instruments  In  greater  depth.    Structured  Interview 
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protocols  were  developed  for  each  type  of  respondent,  containing  items  that 
corresponded  to  items  in  the  mail  questionnaire  and  telephone  protocol. 
However,  interview  items  encouraged  open-ended  responses;  site  visitors  probed 
responses  in  a  flexible  manner,  in  many  cases  departing  from  structured  items 
where  thes     .id  not  apply  or  where  necessary  to  explore  a  topic  more  fully. 

Research  questions  under  four  of  the  study  topics — educational  se  *lces, 
local  program  administration,  lands  allocation  and  expenditure,  and  local 
decisionmaking— were  addressed  in  detail  by  this  set  of  instruments.  The 
other  four  study  topics  were  investigated  by  only  a  f«w  items  in  protocols  for 
the  most  directly  knowledgeable  respondents  (the  special  purpose  sample  site 
visits  concentrated  in  these  areas).    The  following  respondents  %#ere 
interviewed  in  each  site: 


Special  purpose  sample  site  visits — The  purpose  of  these  site  visits  was 
to  get  information  on  the  fol  owing  issues;    (1)  intergovernmental  relations 
including  monitoring,  technical  assistance,  and  the  nature  of  the  influence 
that  federal  and  state  agencies  have  on  local  districts*  actions;  (2)  private 
school  student  participation;  (3)  parent  and  citizen  involvement;  and 
(4)  program  evaluation. 

Interview  protocols  for  the  special  purpose  sample  resembled  those  for 
the  small  representative  sample,  only  with  the  topical  emphases  reversed:  the 
majority  of  the  items  deal  with  these  special  issue  topics,  not  with  the 
administration,  decisionmaking,  and  educational  services  for  public  school 
students. 


Respondents 


-Average  # 
per  site 


Chapter  2  Coordinator 

Superintendent 

School  Board  Chairperson 

Business  Officer 

Chapter  2  Project  Staff  (district-level) 

Public  School  Principal 

Chapter  2  Project  Staff  (school-level) 


1  to  2 
4 

6  to  8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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Because  of  the  topical  emphasis  of  this  sample,  there  were  some 
differences  in  the  types  of  rerpondents  Interviewed.    The  following 
resoondentf  v#ere  Interviewed  In  each  site: 


Respondents 


Average  # 
per  site 


Chapte--  2  Coordinator 

Superintendent 

School  Board  Chairperson 

Business  Officer 

Chapter  2  Evaluator 

Private  School  Principal 

Local  Private  Schools  Representative 

Local  Cltlzen/Parent  Representative 


4  to  6 
1  to  2 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Interview  protocola  for  the  state  level  paralleled  those  at  the  local 
level.    Many  Items  were  common  to  both  levels,  with  amendments  to  reflect 
the  state's  role  as  Intermediary  In  the  Intergovernmental  chain  of  influence 
affecting  Chapter  2.    The  state  Interviews  were  not  Intended  to  yield  a 
complete  picture  of  state-level  Implementation  of  Chapter  2  (many  research 
studies  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  this),  but  rather  to  Increase 
understanding  of  local  events  and  of  those  phenomena  that  imply  a  relation 
between  state  and  local  levels. 

Respondents  came  chiefly  from  the  State  Education  Agency  (SEA),  though 
a  few  others  outside  the  SEA  are  especially  pertinent.    The  following 
respondents  were  interviewed: 

SEA  Chapter  2  Coordinator  (and  staff,  where  appropriate) 
SEA  Deputy  Superintendent 
SEA  Chapter  2  Evaluator 
SEA  Nonpublic  Liaison 

Representatives  of  State-Level  Private  School  Organizations 
State  Chapter  2  Advisory  Committee  Member 

Member(s)  of  the  Educational  Policy  Community  Outside  the  SEA  (e.g.. 
Legislative  Staff,  State  Board  of  Education  Staff) 
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We  selected  districts  for  all  study  samples  from  the  universe  of  LEAs 
serving  students  In  the  United  States  (excluding  Pi^erto  Rico  and  Pacific  and 
Caribbean  territories)*    Two  of  the  four  samples  (the  mall  and  telephone 
survey  samples)  were  selected  statistically;  the  first  of  these  was  u^ed  to 
make  national  estimates.    These  are  described  In  detail  below.    The  other 
two  samples  (representative  and  special  purpose  site  visit  samples)  were 
chosen  from  within  the  cells  of  the  stratification  grid  created  for  the 
first  two,  but  purposive  criteria  largely  determined  the  actual  selection  of 
sites. 


Mall  Survey  Sample 

The  mall  survey  universe  (all  LEAs  In  the  United  States)  waa  stratified 
for  five  principal  reasons:    (1)  to  Increase  the  precision  of  estimates  by 
reducing  wlthln-cell  variance,  (2)  to  ensure  that  low-frequency  types  of 
LEAs  (e.g.,  large  city  districts)  were  adequately  represented  In  tie  sample, 

(3)  to  permit  comparisons  to  be  made  with  the  findings  of  other  re^ea^  h, 

(4)  to  provide  separate  data  and  estimates  for  each  of  the  categories  or 
subpopulatlons  (and  their  combinations)  that  are  created  by  the  stratifying 
variables,  and  (5)  to  make  the  study  responsive  to  concerns  voiced  In  policy 
debate  (e.g.,  differential  effects  of  federal  policies  on  particular 
regions,  LEAs  of  differing  size,  etc.).    The  first  of  these  reasons  Is 
especially  Important,  due  to  the  great  dlvv  .^xty  of  sites  In  the  universe  of 
local  school  districts. 

The  three  stratifying  variables  were  region,  district  size 
(enrollment),  and  level  of  antecedent  program  funding  per  pupil.    These  were 
defined  on  the  basis  of  conceptual  soundness  and  likelihood  of  providing  a 
gain  In  precision  over  simple  random  sampling.    These  variables  made  it 
possible  to  group  districts  more  homogeneously  with  respect  to  factors  that 
make  a  difference  In  Chapter  2  Implementation — e.g.,  level  of  antecedent 
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program  funding  per  pupil  distinguishes  sites  that  were  likely  to  gain  or 
lose  funds  under  the  block  grant. 

The  three  variables  generated  a  60-celled  stratification  grid  Into 
which  the  entire  universe  cau  be  fit.    The  distribution  of  LEAs  and  the 
proportion  of  students  accounted  for  by  all  cells  are  dlL  )layed  In  Table  E-1 
below.    This  grid  was  the  foundation  for  all  samples  In  the  study. 

Other  variables  (urban/rural  status,  district  grade  span,  percentage  of 
particular  ethnic  groups.  Instructional  dollars  per  pupil,  and  district 
poverty  level)  were  considered  to  determine  whether  the  resulting  sample 
would  accurately  reflect  factors  that  Influence  the  local  Impacts  of 
Chapter  2  (such  as  the  "high  cost  factors"  that  play  a  large  role  In  state 
allocation  formulas).    Where  necessary,  these  factors  were  used  as 
substratlfylng  variables,  as  described  In  the  section  below. 

Selecting  the  Sample — The  1,600  sites  In  the  mall  survey  sample  were 
allocated  to  cells  according  to  three  basic  criteria: 

.    The  distribution  of  districts  among  strata  and  celle  reflected  the 
underlying  distribution  of  students  as  much  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  two  other  criteria  below. 

.    Sufficient  numbers  of  districts  were  retained  In  each  stratum  and 
cell  for  the  major  types  of  analyses  (most  of  which  take  the 
district  as  the  unit  of  analysis). 

.    Potential  problems  In  developing  reliable  estimates  were  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  (e.g.,  by  not  Including  large  districts  that 
account  for  a  large  proportion  of  variance  on  any  variable). 

Although  the  actual  process  was  much  less  sequential,  the  sampling 
allocation  decisions  can  be  summarized  as  follows.    First,  the  1,600  sites 
were  allocated  among  size  strata  so  that:    (1)  a  "certainty  stratum"  of  the 
Very  Large  districts  was  created;  (2)  half  of  the  Large  districts  were 
Included;  (3)  the  remaining  sample  sites  were  distributed  among  the  other 
strata  In  rough  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  contained  In  each 
cell.    The  net  effect  of  these  decisions  was  to  ensure  a  very  high 
proportion  of  larger  districts  and  low  proportion  of  small  districts. 
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Table  E-1    SAMPLING  FRAME 


 Northeast    Southeast    Central  West/Southwest  

Antecedent  j/Pupll  Antecedent  j/Pupll  Antecedent  j/Pupll  An^-ecedent  j/Pupll 

Total  Total  Total  Total 


Enrollaent  Size 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Region 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Region 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Region 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Region 

TOTAL 

VERY  LARGE  (cell  no.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

25,00(H  N 

8 

3 

15 

27 

22 

14 

63 

7 

5 

13 

25 

37 

8 

15 

60 

163 

X  LEAa 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

Z  Students 

1.4 

2.9 

0.7 

4.9 

3.9 

2.8 

1.5 

8.2 

1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

4.0 

4.1 

2.1 

3.8 

8.6 

25.7 

LARGE 

(cell  no.) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

10,C 

N 

31 

20 

19 

70 

75 

34 

15 

124 

41 

33 

21 

95 

131 

19 

27 

177 

466 

24»999 

X  LEAs 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

1.1 

3.0 

X  Students 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

2.5 

2.8 

1.3 

0.5 

4.6 

1.4 

1.2 

0.8 

3.4 

5.0 

0.7 

1.1 

6.8 

17.3 

MEDIUM 

(cell  no.) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

2,500- 

N 

552 

169 

108 

829 

401 

214 

99 

714 

602 

144 

99 

845 

489 

74 

76 

639 

3027 

9,999 

X  LEAs 

3.6 

1.1 

0.7 

5.3 

2.S 

1.4 

0.6 

4.6 

3.0 

0.9 

0.6 

5.4 

3.1 

0.5 

0.5 

4.1 

19.4 

X  Students 

6.0 

1.9 

1.3 

9.2 

5.1 

2.5 

1.: 

8.9 

6.4 

1.6 

1.1 

9.2 

6.0 

0.9 

1.0 

7.8 

35.1 

SMALL 

(cell  no.) 

(37a) 

(38a) 

(39a) 

(40a) 

(41a) 

(42a) 

(43a) 

(44a) 

(45a) 

(46a) 

(47a) 

(48a) 

600- 

N 

914 

191 

105 

1210 

265 

208 

126 

599 

1754 

404 

141 

2299 

965 

203 

93 

1261 

5369 

2,499 

X  LEAs 

5.9 

1.2 

0.7 

7.8 

1.7 

1.3 

0.8 

3.9 

11.3 

2.6 

0.9 

!4.8 

6.2 

1.3 

0.6 

8.1 

34.6 

X  Students 

3.2 

0.8 

0.4 

4.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.5 

2.3 

5.6 

1.3 

0.4 

7.4 

3.1 

0.6 

0.3 

4.0 

18.0 

(cell  no.) 

(37b) 

(38b) 

(39b) 

(40b) 

(41b) 

(42b) 

(43b) 

(44b) 

(45b) 

(46b) 

(47b) 

(48b) 

0-599 

N 

680 

145 

55 

880 

60 

125 

40 

225 

1973 

643 

252 

2868 

1600 

464 

471 

2535 

6508 

X  LEAs 

4.4 

1.0 

0.4 

5.7 

0.4 

0.8 

0.3 

1.4 

12.7 

4.1 

1.6 

18.5 

10.3 

3.0 

3.0 

16.3 

41.9 

X  Students 

0.5 

0.1 

0.0 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

1.1 

0.4 

0.1 

1.7 

0.9 

0.3 

0.2 

1.4 

3.9 

TOTALS 

N 

2185 

529 

290 

3004 

828 

603 

294 

1725 

4377 

1229 

526 

6132 

3222 

768 

682 

4672 

15,533 

X  LEAs 

14.1 

3.4 

1.9 

19.3 

5.3 

3.9 

1.9 

11.1 

28.2 

7.9 

3.4 

39.5 

20.1 

4.9 

4.4 

30.0 

lOOX 

X  Students 

12.2 

6.4 

3.1 

21.5 

12.9 

7.5 

3.8 

24.2 

16.0 

6.1 

4.4 

25.7 

19. J 

4.6 

6.4 

28.6 

lOOX 
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Second,  within  s'lze  strata  (except  the  certainty  stratum.  In  which  all 
sites  were  Included),  sample  sites  were  allocated  to  region  such  that 
(1)  there  were  approximately  the  same  number  of  sites  from  each  region,  th*'s 
guarding  against  undersampllng  from  the  Northeast  and  Southeast;  (2)  ^  i 
excessive  number  of  very  small  West/Southwest  and  Central  sites  was  avoided. 

Third,  within  the  slze-by-reglon  strata,  sites  were  allocated  In 
general  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  represented  among  districts 
within  the  cell,  at  the  same  time  retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  sites  In 
the  cells  with  few  students* 

Fourth,  the  result  of  the  random  selection  process  within  cells  were 
checked  to  determine  how  well  sample  statistics  matched  population 
parameters  for  selected  district  background  variables.    The  fit  was  nearly 
perfect  for  all  but  a  few  cells  In  the  smallest  two  strata.    Adjustments  In 
these  strata  were  made  to  Increase  sample  sizes  In  these  cells  (by 
reallocating  some  of  the  sites  from  the  "medium"  size  stratum)  to  the  point 
that  sample  statistics  for  ^^ach  cell  reliably  represented  the  population  on 
successive  random  draws. 

The  results  of  the  allocation  process  are  dlspla3red  In  Table  £-2. 
Overall  sampling  fractions  for  slze-by-reglon  strata  are  shown. 

Matrix  sampling  of  Items — To  reduce  the  length  of  the  questionnaire. 
Items  were  matrix  sampled  to  create  three  versions  that  were  randomly 
assigned  to  districts  within  cells,  so  that  an  approximately  equal  number  of 
districts  In  each  cell  received  each  version.    Versions  were  created  by 
combining  four  blocks  of  Items  so  that  each  Item  went  to  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  districts  and  that  any  Item  could  be  correlated  with  any  other  (Items 
that  were  most  likely  to  be  correlated  with  one  another  were  grouped  In  the 
same  block  of  Items),    The  versions  thus  contained: 
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Table  E-2    ALLOCATION  OF  MAIL  SURVEY  SITES  TO  CELLS  OF  THE  STRATIFICATION  GRID 


Northeast    Southeast    Central    Weet/Southveat 


Antecedent  i/Pu£^il 

Antecedent  i/Pupil 

Antecedent  $/Pupil 

Antecedent  i/Pupil 

Earollaent  Size 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Total 

Region 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Total 
Region 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Total 
Region 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Total 
Region 

TOTAL 

VERY  LARGE  (cell  no.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

\y  / 

Hi) 
\  1.1/ 

(12) 

25,00<H     Saaple  n 

8 

4 

3 

15 

27 

22 

14 

63 

7 

5 

13 

25 

37 

8 

15 

60 

161 

Fop.  N 

8 

4 

3 

15 

27 

22 

14 

63 

7 

5 

13 

25 

37 

8 

15 

60 

163 

Ssapling  Fraction 

1:1 

1.1 

1.1 

1:103 

1:103 

LARGE          (cell  no.) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

\  £.1.  J 

\  zjj 

f  9A^ 

10,000-     Saaple  n 

19 

14 

18 

51 

26 

20 

15 

61 

22 

22 

19 

63 

25 

16 

20 

61 

236 

24,999       Pop.  N 

31 

20 

19 

70 

75 

34 

15 

124 

41 

33 

21 

95 

131 

19 

27 

177 

466 

Supling  Fraction 

1:1.4 

1:2 

1:1.5 

1:2.9 

1:2 

MEDIUM         (cell  no.) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

\  jjj 

V  JO/ 

2,500-       Saaple  n 

100 

36 

27 

163 

90 

40 

26 

156 

100 

40 

25 

165 

93 

26 

26 

145 

629 

9,999        Pop.  N 

552 

169 

108 

829 

401 

214 

99 

714 

602 

144 

99 

845 

489 

74 

76 

639 

3027 

Saapling  Fraction 

1:5.1 

1:4.6 

1:5.1 

1:4.4 

1:4.8 

SMALL          (cell  no.) 

(37a) 

(38a) 

(39a) 

(40a) 

(41a) 

(42a) 

(43c) 

(44a) 

(45a) 

(46a) 

(47a) 

(48a) 

600-          Saaple  n 

40 

25 

15 

80 

25 

20 

20 

65 

60 

34 

25 

119 

35 

21 

15 

71 

335 

2,499         Pop.  N 

914 

191 

105 

1210 

265 

208 

126 

599 

1754 

404 

141 

2299 

965 

203 

93 

1261 

5369 

Sampling  Fraction 

1:15.1 

1:9.2 

1:19.3 

1:17.8 

1:16 

VERY  SMALL  (cell  no.) 

(37b) 

(38b) 

(39b) 

(40b) 

(41b) 

(42b) 

(43b) 

(44b) 

(45b) 

(46b) 

V47b) 

(48b) 

0-399         Saaple  n 

14 

25 

15 

54 

15 

15 

15 

45 

19 

15 

25 

59 

25 

25 

25 

75 

233 

Pop.  N 

680 

145 

55 

880 

60 

125 

40 

225 

1973 

643 

252 

2868 

1600 

464 

471 

2535 

6508 

Saapling  Fraction 

1:16.3 

1:5 

1:48.6 

1:33.8 

1:27.9 

TOTALS       Sample  n  180       104         78         363         183       117         90         390         208       116       107         431         213         96       lOl         410  1,594 

Pop.  N  2185       529       290       3004         828       603       294       1725       4377      1229       526       6132       3222       768       682       4672  15,533 

Saapling  fraction  1:8.3  1:4.4  1:14.2  1:11.4  1:9.7 


4b, J 


Version  A  -  Core  items 
Block  I 
Block  II 


Version  B  -  Core  Items 
Block  II 
Block  III 


Version  C  -  Core  Items 
Block  I 
Block  III 


Responding  Sample  and  Response  Rates — Table  E-3  summarizes  the 
proportions  of  questionnaires  returned  within  cells  defined  by  the  three 
stratifying  variables.    The  proportions  are  comparable  across  all  cells  In 
this  grid,  with  a  slight  trend  In  the  response  pattern  apparent:    very  small 
districts  were  somewhat  less  willing  (or  able)  to  respond  than  were  large 
and  very  large  districts.    Table  E-4  gives  the  actual  responding  n  by  cell 
and  the  adjusted  sampling  fraction. 

Responding  districts  were  also  distributed  fairly  evenly  across  the 
four  regions,  the  three  versions  of  the  questionnaire,  and  Individual 
states.    The  four  regions  are  represented  In  almost  equal  proportion. 


Region 


Proportion  of 
Questionnaires  Returned 


West 


74.7% 


Central 


80. OX 


Southeast 


81.2% 


Northeast 


77.8% 


As  were  the  three  versions  of  the  questionnaire; 


Version 


Proportion  of 
Questionnaires  Returned 


I 


80.0% 


II 


78.6% 


III 


75.8% 
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Table  E-3 


PROPORTIONS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  RETURNED  BY 
CELL  IN  SAMPLING  GRID 


Level  of  Antecedent  Funding  Per  Pupil 


District  Size 
(Enrollment  Range) 

Lowa 

Medium 

High 

Total 

VERY  LARGE 

(greater  than  25,000) 

85.7%b 

84.6Z 

80.  OZ 

83.9% 

LARGE 

(10,000  -  24,999) 

81.5 

88.9 

79.2 

83.1 

MEDIUM 

(2,500  -  9,999) 

80.4 

79.6 

76.0 

79.5 

SMALL 

(600  -  2,499) 

79.4 

78.0 

77.3 

78.5 

VERY  SMALL 
(less  than  600) 

67.1 

60.0 

75.0 

67.4 

TOTAL 

79.6 

77.6 

77.4 

78.2% 

Low  ■  less  than  $5 /student;  medium  "  t5  to  JlO/student; 
high  "  greater  than  $10/student. 


Percent  of  questionnaires  within  this  cell  returned. 
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Tab'e  E-4    SURVEY  RETURNS  BY  CELLS  OF  THE  STRATIFICATION  GRID 


Northeaat 


Anteccdept  i/Pupll 


Southeast 


Antecedent  j/Pupll 


Central 


Antecedent  i/Pupll 


West/Southwest 


Antecedent  i/Pupll 


Enrollaent  Size 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Total 
Region 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Total 
Region 

LOW 

HID 

HIGH 

Total 
Region 

LOW 

MID 

HIGH 

Total 
Region 

TOTAL 

VERY  lARGE  (cell  no.) 

C) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

25,00<H     Saaple  n 

6 

2 

2 

10 

23 

18 

10 

51 

4 

5 

12 

21 

33 

8 

12 

53 

135 

Pop.  N 

3 

4 

3 

15 

27 

22 

14 

63 

7 

5 

13 

25 

37 

8 

15 

60 

163 

Stapling  Fraction 

1:1.3 

1:2 

1:1.5 

1:1.5 

1:1.2 

1:1. 

2  1:1.4 

1:1.2 

1:1.8 

1:1 

1:1.1 

1:2 

1:1.1 

1:1 

1:1.3 

1:1.1 

1:1.2 

LARGE 

(cell  no.) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23> 

(24) 

10,000- 

Saaple  n 

16 

10 

14 

40 

20 

19 

13 

52 

19 

20 

16 

55 

20 

15 

15 

50 

197 

V  ,999 

Pop.  N 

31 

20 

19 

70 

75 

34 

15 

124 

41 

33 

21 

95 

131 

19 

27 

177 

466 

Sampling  Fraction 

1:1.9 

1:2 

1:1.4 

1:1.8 

1:3.8 

1:1.8 

1:1.2 

1:2.4 

1:2.2 

1:1.7 

1:1.3 

1:1.7 

1:6.6 

1:1.3 

1:1.8 

1:3.5 

1:2.4 

MEDIUM 

(cell  no.) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

'28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

2,500- 

Saaple  n 

75 

28 

24 

127 

75 

32 

22 

129 

87 

30 

15 

132 

71 

23 

18 

112 

500 

9,999 

Pop.  N 

552 

169 

108 

829 

401 

214 

99 

714 

602 

144 

99 

845 

489 

74 

76 

639 

3027 

Saapllng  Fraction 

1:7.4 

1:6 

1:4.5 

1:6.5 

1:5.3 

1:6.7 

l.'4.5 

1:5.5 

1:6.9 

1:4.8 

1:6.6 

1:6.4 

1:6.9 

1:3.2 

1:4,1 

1:5.7 

1:6.1 

SMALL          (cell  no.)  (37a)  (38a)  (39a)  (40a)  (41a)  (42a)  (43a)  (44a)  (4*^3)  (46a)  (47a)  (48a) 

600-          Saaple  n            29         19         13  61  24        15         16  55          48  27         19  94          26         17         10  53  263 

2,499         Pop.  N  914       191       105  1210  265       208  126  599  1754  404  141  2299         965  203         93  1261  5369 

Saapllng  Fraction  1:31.5  1:10.1    1:8.1  1:19.8  1:11  1:13.9  1:7.9  1:.10.9  1:36.5  1:15  1:7.4  1:24.5  1:37.1  1:11.9  1:9.3  1:23.8  1:20.4 


VERY  SHALL  (cell  no.) 

(37b) 

(38b) 

(39b) 

(40b) 

(41b) 

(42b) 

(43b) 

(44b) 

(45b) 

(46b) 

(47b) 

(48b) 

0-599         Saaple  n 

9 

16 

8 

33  8 

7 

10 

25 

15 

11 

22 

48 

17 

14 

20 

51 

157 

Pop.  H 

680 

145 

55 

880  60 

125 

40 

225 

1973 

643 

252 

2868 

1600 

464 

471 

2535 

6508 

Saapllng  Fraction 

1:75.5 

1:9.1 

1:6.9 

1:26.7  1:7.5 

1:17.9 

1:4 

1:9 

1:132 

1:58.5 

1:11.5 

1:59.8  1:94.1 

1:33.1 

1:23.6 

1:49.7 

1:41.5 

TOTALS       Saaple  n  135         75        61         271         150        91         71         312         173         93         84         350         167         77         75         319  1,252 

Pop.  N  2185       529       25'>       3004         828       603       294       1725       4377      1229       526       6132       3222       768       682       4672  15,533 

Saapllng  Fraction    1:16.2    1:7.1    1:4. b    1:11.1     1:5.5    1:6  6    1:4.1     1:5.5    1:25.3  1:13.2    1:6.3    1:17.5    1:19.3    1:10     1:9.1     1:14.6  1:12.4 
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In  all  but  four  states,  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  questionnaires  mailed 
to  districts  in  the  state  were  completed;  we  received  from  most  states 
between  70  and  90Z  of  the  questionnaires,  as  indicated  below: 


Proportion  of  Questionnaires  Number  of 

Within  State  Returned  states 

90Z  or  more  9 

Between  80  and  89%  14 

Between  70  and  793;  17 

Between  60  and  69Z  10 

50 


Weighting— Because  sites  had  an  unequal  probability  of  being  selected 
into  the  sample  depending  on  the  stratification  cell  in  which  they  fell, 
sites  were  weighted  by  the  inverse  of  the  cell  sampling  fraction  (adjusted 
to  reflect  nonresponse,  as  shown  in  Table  E-4)  to  create  population 
estimates.    (Individual  LEA  records  were  weighted  prior  to  calculation  of 
any  population  estimates.) 

The  Precision  of  Estimates — Ignoring  stratification,  the  responding 
sample  was  sufficiently  large  to  estioiate  parameters  to  within  t  3.9%  of 
true  population  value,  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.    For  those  variables 
gathered  in  800  cases  only,  assuming  a  similar  response  rate  and  confidence 
level,  estimates  within  i  4.7Z  of  true  population  value  were  possible. 
However,  because  the  actual  precision  cf  estimates  could  vary  depending  on 
the  cases  included  in  each  analysis,  we  calculated  standard  errors  for  each 
estimate,  as  presented  in  Appendi.c  A. 

Telephone  Survey  Sample 

A  two-stage  cluster  sample  was  constructed,  with  approximately  120 
districts  as  the  primary  sampling  unit  and  approximately  300  schools  as  the 
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second-scage  sampling  unit.    The  districts  were  chosen  as  a  random  subset, 
within  strata,  of  the  mail  survey  sample.    Schools  were  selected,  randomly, 
within  strata  defined  by  level  of  school  (elementary,  middle/ junior  high, 
and  high  school)  and  by  selected  school-level  Chapter  2  activities  (computer 
applications,  gif ted-and-talented  programs,  remedial  programs).    The  data 
necessary  to  determine  the  incidence  of  activity  types  among  districts  or 
schools,  and  to  identify  the  appropriate  respondents  in  particular  schools, 
did  not  exist  at  population  level,  but  were  obtained  through  the  mail 
questionnaire  and  by  phone  from  the  districts  selected  during  first-stage 
sampling. 

Sample  Selection— Allocation  of  sites  to  cells  took  place  following  the 
administration  of  the  mail  survey  and  based  on  its  data.    The  following 
guidelines  were  followed  in  the  sampling  process. 

1.  A  set  of  activities  were  chosen  representing  a  range  of  Chapter  2 
uses  that  reflected  important  policy  concerns, 

2.  A  minimum  of  two  schools  per  district  were  taken  for  each  type  of 
activity  (except  in  the  smallest  districts,  where  one  school  was 
sufficient) , 

3.  In  larger,  more  complex  districts,  more  schools  per  activity  were 
included,  to  reflect  the  greater  variability  across  schools  in  the 
way  activities  are  implemented.    Conversely,  fewer  schools  per 
activity  were  needed  in  lower  strata,  especially  for  smaller 
districts. 

4.  To  maximize  the  number  of  schools  per  district,  and  hence  the  range 
of  school  settings  within  the  sample,  schools  with  more  than  one  of 
the  three  Chapter  2-8upported  activities  in  them  were  taken  only 
once  (e.g.,  data  was  collected  regarding  only  one  of  the 
activities),  except  where  overlap  was  unavoidable. 

5.  An  equal  number  of  districts  were  selected  for  each  activity 
category  to  maximize  the  numbe*  of  districts  in  the  sample; 
districts  taken  within  one  activity  category  were  not  chosen  for 
another  activity. 

6.  Following  the  above  allocation  rules,  the  actual  numbers  of  schools 
per  district  were  adjusted  across  strata  to  keep  the  total  number 
of  schools  within  300,  a  figure  representing  an  approximate  upper- 
bound  resource  constraint. 
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The  process  outlined  above  yleldea  a  sample  of  approximately  300 
school-level  activities,  located  In  approximately  120  school  districts.  A 
single  telephone  Interview  was  done  with  the  school-level  respondent  most 
knowledgeable  abou!:  each  activity.    (Respondent  names  were  gathered  during  a 
brief  screening  call  to  the  school *s  principal.)    Table  E-5  summarizes  the 
school  sample  by  district  size  category. 


Representative  Site  Visit  Sample 

This  site  visit  sample  was  drawn,  one  district  each,  from  half  the 
cells  of  the  48-celled  stratification  grid.    Target  cells  were  chosen  to 
maintain  overall  balance  among  regions,  enrollment  strata,  and  antecedent 
funding  levels.    Secondary  sampling  criteria  (state,  metropolitan  status, 
desegregation  status,  type  of  activities  supported  with  Chapter  2  funds, 
district  fiscal  condition,  and  geographic  location)  were  used  to  ensure  that 
site  visiting  would  be  loglstically  feasible  and  that  Important  variations 
in  all  study  topics  were  included.    The  24  sites  selected  by  this  process 
were  distributed  across  13  states. 

The  representative  site  visit  sample  was  selected  in  several  stages. 
First,  a  target  number  of  cells  from  each  size  and  region  stratum  was 
established.    The  distribution  reflected  a  desire  to  keep  the  number  of  the 
largest  and  smallest  districts  proportionately  smaller  than  the  number  of 
Rites  ^rom  other  strata.    In  the  largest  districts,  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  site  within  limited  field  work  time 
precludes  visits  to  many  such  sites.    In  the  smallest  districts,  the  range 
of  activities  supported  by  Chapter  2  is  so  restricted  by  the  '^mall  amount  of 
funding  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  productive  to  visit  many  sites. 

Second,  within  each  cell  of  t\\e  size  x  region  matrix,  one  of  the  three 
antecedent  funding  levels  was  chosen  randomly  such  that  all  three  levels  of 
antecedent  funding  were  represented  twice  in  each  region  stratuc  and  at 
least  once  in  each  size  stratum. 
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Table  E-5 


NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS  IN  TELEPHONE  SURVEY  SAMPLE 
FCA  EACH  ACTIVITY  TYPE  AND  OVERALL, 
BY  SIZE  STRATA 


Selected  Type  of  Activity 
Supported  by  Chapter  2 


Totals 


District  Size  Category 
 (Enrollment)  


VERY  LARGE 
a)  3  of  the 
largest 
districts 
(50,000 
or  Bore) 


N  of  districts: 
N  of  schools: 


Remedial 
Gifted      Computer  Basic 
and        Applica-  Skills 
Talented      tious       Programs      Districts  Schools 


21 


b)  Remaining 
districts 
(25,000- 
50,000) 


N  of  districts:  5 
N  of  schools:  25 


5 
25 


5 
25 


15 


75 


LARGE 

(10,000- 

24,999) 


N  of  districts:  9  9 

N  of  schools:  27  27 


9 
27 


27 


81 


MEDIUM 

(2,500- 

9,999) 


N  of  districts:  15  15 

N  of  schools:  30  30 


15 
30 


45 


90 


SMALL 
(600- 
2,499) 


N  of  districts:  6 
N  of  schools:  6 


le 


18 


VERY  SMALL 
(less  than 
600) 


N  of  districts: 
N  of  schools: 


6 
6 


18 


18 


Totals 


Districts: 
Schools: 


42 
101 


42 
101 


42 
101 


126 


303 
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Finally,  one  site  was  chosen  purposlvely  within  each  of  the  24  target 
cells  In  such  a  way  that  secondary  sampling  criteria  were  maximized  across 
the  full  sample.    Because  there  were  fewer  options  among  the  largest 
districts,  these  were  chosen  first. 

Sampling  of  Respondents  and  (Public)  Schools  Within  Districts — 
Selection  of  respondents  (In  role  categories  with  more  than  one  occupant) 
and  public  schools  (In  all  but  the  smallest  sites)  was  done  purposlvely, 
based  on  criteria  described  below.* 

The  numbers  of  respondents  were  dictated  primarily  by  resource 
constraints;  the  types  of  respondents  were  determined  on  conceptual 
grounds.  The  actual  choice  of  respondents  was  done  purpos'^vely.  In 
consultation  with  district  personnel,  to  maximize  the  following  criteria: 

•  Longevity  In  the  district  (where  possible,  respondents  wno  were  In 
the  district  prior  to  Chapter  2  were  sought). 

.    Breadth  of  knowledge  about  the  relevant  Interview  topics  (e.g.,  the 
person  In  XYZ  school  with  the  best  overview  of  ABC  activity  In  the 
school) • 

.    Availability  (and  willingness)  to  be  Interviewed  within  the  study's 
time  constraints. 

•  Where  possible,  contrasting  perspectives  on  block  grant-supported 
activities,  both  to  help  understand  the  varied  local  perceptions  of 
Chapter  2  effects  and  as  4  control  on  response  bias. 

The  choice  of  public  schools  was  also  done  purposlvely,  to  maximize 
criteria  related  to  the  telephone  survey: 

.    Coverage  of  the  major  types  of  school-level  activities  supported  by 
Chapter  2  funds. 

Coverage  of  elementary  gradr  levels  (K-8)  vs.  high  school  (9-1'^). 

.    Contrast  of  student  populations:    high  vs.  low  aggregate  levels  of 
special  needs. 

Private  schools  were  not  visited  In  this  sample;  see  discussion  of  Special 
Purpose  Site  Visit  Sample. 


The  numbers  of  schools  visited  varied  with  the  size  of  the  district 
and,  as  with  respondents,  were  dictated  by  time  constraints  as  well  as 
substantive  considerations: 


Elementary       High  Total 
Site  Size  Schools        Schools  Schools/Site 

VERY  LARGE  5  2  7 

lARGE  4  2  6 

MEDIUM  3  14 

SM/JX  112 


The  total  number  of  respondents  selected  per  site  reflected  both  the 
size  of  the  district  and  the  number  of  schools  visited  within  It. 

Special  Purpose  Site  Visit  Sample 

Within  the  stratification  grid,  eight  states  (different  from  the  13 
states  from  which  the  previous  sample  was  drawn)  and  24  sites  within  them 
were  chosen  to  represent  nationwide  variation  on  key  state  and  local 
variables  likely  to  Influence  the  special  study  topics. 

Although  a  sample  of  eight  states  cannot  represent  every  possible 
position  on  more  than  one  or  two  variables,  the  range  of  variation  on  a 
number  of  dimensions  can  be  represented  In  a  sample  this  size.  The 
following  criteria  pertaining  to  the  state  and  Its  approach  to  education 
were  considered: 

.    Size  of  the  state  (population) 

•    Centralization  of  authority  In  education 

Fiscal  condition  and  educational  finance  factors 
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•  size  of  the  private  school  population 
Nature  and  extent  of  state  education  reforms. 

State-level  variables  that  define  more  directly  the  staters  Interpretation 
of  Chapter  2  and  Its  approach  to  administering  the  block  grant  were  also 
used  in  selecting  states: 

•  Chapter  2  formula:    proportion  of  funds  devoted  to  high-cost  factors* 

•  Proportion  of  state-discretionary  share  devoted  to  nonadministrative 
purposes. 

•  Existence  of  state  competitive  grant  programs  under  Chapter  2. 

•  State  data  collection  approach. 

.    Participation  in  other  Chapter  2  studies. 

.    Degree  of  gain  or  loss  in  federal  assistance  from  antecedent 
programs  to  Chapter  2. 

Two  of  the  stratifying  dimensions  of  the  mail  survey  sample  (district 
size,  level  of  antecedent  program  funding  per  pupil)  provided  the  framework 
within  which  a  series  of  secondary  sampling  factors  were  considered  to 
arrive  at  the  final  sample  of  school  districts.    One  site  was  selected  in 
each  target  cell,  but  so  that  the  overall  set  of  four  (on  average)  sites 
within  the  state  and  the  set  of  five  sites  in  comparable  cells  across  states 
showed  variatifon  on  the  following  secondary  factors: 

•  Loss  or  gain  of  funding  from  antecedent  programs 

•  Availability  and  type  of  private  schools 
.    Nature  of  student  population 

.    Nature  and  level  of  interest  group  activity 
.    Availability  of  local  nonfinancial  resources. 


Sampling  of  Respondents  and  (Private)  Schools  Within  Districts — As  with 
the  representative  site  visit  sample,  interview  respondents  (In  role 
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categories  with  more  than  one  occupant)  and  schools  (In  this  case  private 
schools  only)  were  chosen  purposlvely.  In  a  manner  analogous  to  the  other 
site  visit  sample*  The  number  of  respondents  (In  comparable  role  groups) 
and  schools  In  the  special  purpose  site  visit  sample  were  approximately  the 
same  as  described  for  the  other  site  visit  sample.  The  choice  of  private 
schools  maximized  criteria  related  to  private  school  participation  Issues: 

.    Coverage  of  the  major  types  of  private  schools  In  the  district 
(Catholic,  other  denominational,  nondenominatlonal) • 

.    Types  of  educational  activities  supported  by  Chapter  2  funds • 
(Although  the  range  here  Is  fairly  restricted,  there  are  some 
Interesting  variations  related  to  computer  usage  and  participation 
In  staff  development,) 

•    Participation  In  antecedent  programs  vs,  new  participants  (schools 
receiving  federal  funds  for  the  first  time  under  Chapter  2), 

.    Coverage  of  elementary  grade  levels  (K-8)  vs.  high  school  (9-12) • 

.    Contrast  of  student  populations:    high  vs.  low  aggregate  levels  of 
special  needs. 

.    Nature  of  relationship  with  school  district  (smooth  vs.  contentious). 

Not  all  these  criteria  applied  In  each  site.    In  some  cases,  for  example, 
all  private  schools  were  Catholic;  In  other  districts  Chapter  2  funds  used 
to  support  services  to  private  school  students  c 11  went  to  the  same  type  of 
c  ctlvlty. 
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Appendix  F 
MAIL  SURVEY  ITEMS 

(Combined  Items  pool  across  all  three  versions. 
Versions  In  which  Items  appeared  are  shown  In  brackets.) 
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CHAPTER  2  SURVEY 


A.    Background  of  Chapter  2  Coordinator 


1.      During  which  school  years  have  you  been  the  Chapter  2  coordinator  for 
this  school  district? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)  [Al/Al/Al] 

1  1982-1983 

2  1983-198A 

3  1984-1985 


2.      Besides  Chapter  2,  what  else  are  you  currently  In  charge  of? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)  [A2/A2/A2] 

0  Nothing  else 

1  Chapter  1  program 

2  Other  targeted  federal /state  programs 

3  Staff  development 

4  Administration  of  regular  Instructional  program 

5  Libraries /media  centers 

6  Business,  management  of  district  budget 

7  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


3,      Before  becoming  coordinator  of  Chapter  2,  what  federal  or  state 
programs  were  you  In  charge  of  In  this  district? 
(PLEASE  CIRaE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)  [A3/A3/A3] 

0  None 

1  ESEA,  IV-B  (Ubrary  Support) 

2  ESEA,  IV-C  (Innovative  Practices) 

3  ESAA  (Desegregation  Assistance) 

4  Career  Education 

5  Other  federal  programs  consolidated  Into  Chapter  2 

6  State  programs  or  federal  programs  not  consolidated  Into 

Chapter  2 
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B,    Chapter  2  Support  for  Computer  Hardware  and  Software  for  Public  Schools 


1.      In  the  current  school  year,  are  any  Chapter  2  funds  being  used  to 
purchase  computer  hardware  or  software  for  use  In  the  public  school 
district? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)  [Bl/Bl/~] 

0  No,  neither  computer  hardware         (PLEASE  GO  TO 
or  software  SECTION  C) 

1  Yes,  software 

2  Yes,  hardware  (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.B2) 

3  Yes,  both  software  and  hardware 


2.      For  what  purposes  is  this  computer  hardware  or  software  mainly  used? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  AU.  THAT  APPLY)  [B2/B2~] 

1  For  computer  literacy /programming  courses 

2  For  drill  and  practice  in  ncncomputer  courses 

3  As  a  teaching  tool  (other  than  for  drill  and  practice) 

in  noncomputer  courses 

4  For  instructional  management 

5  For  administrative  purposes 

6  To  develop  software  for  use  in  the  schools 

7  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9    Not  sure 


3.      In  what  curricular  or  other  areas  is  it  mainly  used? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)     [B3/B3/— ] 


1  Arts/music  10 

2  Basic  skills 

3  Reading,  writing, 

language  arts 

4  Foreign  language 

5  English  as  a  second 

language/bilingual 

6  Math  16 

7  Computer  literacy/ 

applications 

8  Science 

9  Social  studies/history 


Business  education 

11  Vocational  education/ 

career  education 

12  Health 

13  Physical  education 

14  ;!ulticultural  awareness 

15  Extracurricular 
Non-instructional 

17      Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
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4. 


In  what  grade  levels  Is  It  mainly  used? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  MX  THAT  APPL^)  [B4/B4/~] 


1  Preschool  6 

2  Kindergarten 

3  Primary  (Grades  1-3) 

4  Upper  Elementary 

(Grades  4-6) 

5  Junior  High  or 

Middle  School 


High  School 

7  District  Central  Office 

8  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


5,     What  types  of  students  are  the  principal  users  of  this  hardware  or  software? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [Bj/B5/~] 


1  All  types  of  students 

2  Gifted  and  talented/ 

above  average  students 

3  Dropouts/potential 

dropouts  10 

4  Economically /educa- 

tionally disadvantaged 

5  Handicapped  students 

6  Limited  English  speaking 


7  Students  affected  by 

desegregation 

8  "Average*"  students 

9  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
Users  are  not  students 


6.  Over  the  course  of  the  current  school  year,  about  what  percentage  of 
the  public  school  students  in  the  district  will  use  this  hardware  or 
software? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)  [B6/B6/~] 


1  Less  than  10% 

2  10%  to  25% 

3  26%  to  50% 

4  51%  to  75% 


5  More  than  75% 
9     Not  sure 
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C.    Chapter  2  Instructional  Resource  Support  (Materials  or  Equipment,  Other 
Than  Computers,  for  Public  School  Libraries,  Media  Centers,  and  Other 
Departments) 

1.  In  the  current  school  year,  are  any  Chapter  2  funds  being  used  to 
purchase  materials  or  equipment,  other  than  computers,  for  public 
school  libraries,  media  centers,  or  other  departments?    [Cl/Cl/ — ] 

1  No  (PLEASE  GO  TO  SECTION  D) 

2  Yes  (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  C2) 

2.  What  Items  are  Chapter  2  funds  paying  for? 

(Please  circle  Mi  that  apply)  [c:>/c2/~] 

1  Audiovisual  equipment 

2  Other  equipment  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

3  Textbooks 

4  Reference  or  other  library  books 

5  Audiovisual  materials 

6  Other  materials  and  supplies  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

7  Other  Items  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 


3.      In  what  currlcular  or  other  areas  are  these  books,  materials,  or 
equipment  being  used? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [C3/C3/~] 


1 

A  wide  variety  of  areas 

10 

Social  studies /history 

2 

Arts/music 

11 

Business  education 

3 

Basic  skills 

12 

Vocational  education/ 

4 

Reading,  writing, 

career  education 

language  arts 

13 

Health 

5 

Foreign  language 

14 

Physical  education 

6 

English  as  a  second 

15 

Multicultural  awareness 

language/  bilingual 

16 

Extracurricular 

7 

Math 

17 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

8 

Computer  literacy/ 
applications 

9 

Science 

D.    Chapter  2  Support  for  Public  School  Curriculum/New  Program  Development 


1.      In  the  current  school  year,  are  any  Chapter  2  funds  being  used  to 
develop  curricula  or  new  programs  for  public  school  students? 
[Dl/Dl/— ] 

1  No  (PLEASE  GO  TO  SECTION  E) 

2  Yes  (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  D2) 
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2.     For  what  currlcular  or  other  areas? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [D2/D2/~] 


1 

Arts /music 

10 

Business  education 

o 
L 

Basic  skills 

11 

Vocational  education/ 

3 

Reading,  writing, 

career  education 

language  arts 

IZ 

Heaitn 

4 

Foreign  language 

13 

Physical  education 

5 

English  as  a  second 

14 

Multicultural  awareness 

language/  bilingual 

15 

Extmcurrlcular 

6 

Math 

16 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

7 

Computer  literacy/ 
applications 

8 

Science 

9 

Social  studies/history 

3.     At  what  grade  levels  are  these  curricula  or  new  programs  mainly  aimed? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [D3/D3/~] 

1  Preschool 

2  Kindergarten 

3  Primary  (Grades  1-3) 

4  Upper  Elementary (Grades  4-6) 

5  Junior  High  or  Middle  School 

6  High  School 

7  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


4.      For  what  types  of  students  are  these  mainly  designed? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [D4/D4/~] 


1 

Ml  types  of  students 

6 

Limited  English  speaking 

2 

Gifted  and  talented/ 

7 

Students  affected  by 

above  average  students 

desegregation 

3 

Dropouts /potential 

8 

"Average**  students 

dropouts 

9 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

4 

Economically/ 

educationally 

disadvantaged 

5 

Handicapped  students 
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E.    Chapter  2  Support  for  Public  School  Student  Support  Services 


(e>8>>  Counseling,  Testing,  Dropout  Prevention) 


In  the  current  school  year,  are  any  Chapter  2  funds  being  used  for 
student  support  services  (e.g.,  counseling,  testing,  dropout 
prevention)  In  public  schools?    [El/El/ — ] 


1  No  (PLEASE  GO  TO  SECTION  F) 

2  Yes  (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  E2) 


For  which  student  support  services? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  MX  THAT  APPLY)  [E2/E2/~] 

1  Testing  or  student  assessment 

2  Dropout  prevention 

3  Substance  abuse  prevention  services 

4  intergroup  relations 

5  Other  guidance  and  counseling 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


What  grade  level  students  are  mainly  using  these  support  services? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [E3/E3/~] 


1  Preschool 

2  Kindergarten 

3  Primary  (Grades  1-3) 

4  Upper  Elementary(Grades  4-6) 

5  Junior  High  or  Middle  School 


6  High  School 

7  Other  (PLEASE 

SPECIFY) 


For  what  types  of  students  are  these  mainly  designed? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [E4/E4/~] 


1 

All  types  of  students 

6 

Limited  English  speaking 

2 

Gifted  and  talentea/ 

7 

Students  affected  by 

above  average  students 

desegregation 

3 

Dropouts/potential 

8 

''Average'*  students 

dropouts 

9 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

4 

Economically/ 

educationally 

disadvantaged 

5 

Handicapped  students 

Over  the  course  of  the  current  school  year,  about  what  percentage  of 
public  school  students  will  use  these  support  services? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)     [E5/E5/— ] 


1  Less  than  10% 

2  lOX  to  25% 

3  26%  to  50% 

4  51%  to  75% 


5  More  than  75% 
9    Not  sure 
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^*    Chapter  2  Support  for  Other  Public  School  Instructional  Programs 


In  the  current  school  year,  are  any  Chapter  2  funds  being  used  to 
support  Instructional  programs  for  public  school  students  (e.g., 
compensatory,  bilingual/English  as  a  second  language,  remedial,  magnet 
schools)  other  than  those  described  In  previous  sections?  [Fl/Fl/~] 

1  No  (PLEASE  GO  TO  SECTION  G) 

2  Yes  (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  F2) 

For  what  currlcular  or  other  areas? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [F2/F2/~] 


1  Arts/music 

2  Basic  skills 

3  Reading,  writing, 

language  arts 

4  Foreign  language 

5  English  as  a  second 

language/bilingual 

6  Math 

7  Computer  literacy/ 

applications 

8  Science 

9  Social  studies /history 


10  Business  education 

11  Vocational  education/ 

career  education 

12  Health 

13  Physical  education 

14  Multicultural  awareness 

15  Extracurricular 

16  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


What  grade  level  students  are  mainly  participating  In  these 
Instructional  programs? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    [F3/F3/— ] 


1  Preschool 

2  Kindergarten 

3  Primary  (Grades  1-3) 

4  Upper  Elementary(Grades  4-6) 

5  Junior  High  or  Middle  School 


6  High  School 

7  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


For  what  types  of  students  are  these  Instructional  programs  mainly 
designed? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    [F4/F4/— ] 


1  All  types  of  students 

2  Gifted  and  talented/ 

above    average  students 

3  Dropouts/potential 

dropouts 

4  Economically/ 

educationally 
disadvantaged 

5  Handicapped  students 


6  Limited  English  speaking 

7  Students  affected  by 

desegregation 

8  -Average"  students 

9  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
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Over  the  course  of  the  current  school  year,  about  what  percentage  of 
the  public  school  students  in  the  district  will  participate  in  these 
instructional  programs? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)    [F5/F5/— ] 


3  26Z  to  50% 

4  51%  to  75% 


Chapter  2  Support  for  Staff  Development 

In  the  current  school  year  (including  summer  1984),  are  any  Chapter  2 
funds  being  used  to  support  staff  development  activities  for  public 
school  staff?    [Gl/Gl/— ] 

1  No  (PLEASE  GO  TO  SECTION  H) 

2  Yes  (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  G2) 


Who  is  mainly  participating  in  these  programs? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    [G2/G2/— ] 

1  Sup'^rintendent  (and/or  area  superintendents  in  large 

districts) 

2  Other  district-level  staff  or  administrators 

3  Principals 

4  Classroom  teachers 

5  Sj  ecialist  teachers 

6  Cxassroom  aides 

7  Other  service  providers  (e.g.,  psychologists,  guidance 

counselors)  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

8  Teacher  trainees 

9  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


With  what  grade  levels  are  the  participants  associated? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    [G3/G3/— ] 

1  Preschool  6    High  School 

2  Kindergarten  7    District  Central  Staff 

3  Primary  (Grades  1-3)  8    Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

4  Upper  Elementary(Grades  4-6) 

5  Junior  High  or  Middle  School 


1  Less  than  10% 

2  10%  to  25% 


5  More  than  75% 
9    Not  sure 
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4.     Over  the  course  of  the  current  school  year,  about  what  percentage  of 
your  district's  staff  will  participate  In  these  staff  development 
programs? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)    [G4/G4/— ] 

1  Less  than  lOZ  5    More  than  75% 

2  101  to  25%  9    Not  sure 

3  26%  to  50% 

4  51%  to  75% 


5.      What  are  the  main  purposes  of  these  programs? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    [G5/G5/— ] 

**To  provide  training  In...** 

1  Currlcular  or  extracurricular  subject  areas 

2  Teaching  techniques 

3  General  planning  ard  administration 

4  Instructional  leadership 

5  Interpersonal  skills /personal  development 

6  School /classroom  discipline  and  safety 

7  Student  problem  areas  (e.g.,  alcohol  and  suostance  abuse) 

8  Intergroup  relations 

9  Dealing  with  special  populations  (e.g.,  h.adlcapped, 

bilingual /limited  English  speaking,  gifted  and  talented) 

10  Implementing  recommendations  of  state  or  national  reform 

reports 

11  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


6.      In  what  currlcular  or  extracurricular  areas  Is  training  mainly 
provided?    (PLEASE  CIRCLE  AIJL  THAT  APPLY)  [G6/G6/~] 


0 

None 

9 

Social  studies /history 

1 

Arts  /music 

10 

Business  education 

2 

Basic  skills 

11 

Vocational  education/ 

3 

Eleadlng,  writing, 

career  education 

language  arts 

12 

Health 

4 

Foreign  language 

13 

Physical  education 

5 

English  as  a  second 

14 

Multicultural  awareness 

J.anguage  /bill  ngual 

15 

Extracurricular 

6 

Math 

16 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

7 

Computer  literacy/ 
applications 

8 

Science 
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In  which  of  the  following  areas  have  Chapter  2  funds  ever  supported 
retraining  of  teachers? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    [G7/G7/— ] 


0  None 

1  Bilingual  education/ 

English  as  a  second 
language 

2  Computer  literacy/ 

applications 

3  Math 


4  Science 

5  Special  education 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 


H,    Other  Uses  of  Chapter  2  Funds  for  Public  Schools 


1.      In  the  current  school  year,  what  else  are  Chapter  2  funds  being  used 
for  in  the  public  school  district? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [Hl/KL/—] 


1  Nothing  else 

2  Staff  or  school  mini-grants 

3  Community  education 

4  Administration  (e.g.,  coordinator*s  salary,  indirect  costs) 

5  Evaluation 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


I.    Allocation  of  Funds  For  Each  Type  of  Use  lader  Chapter  2  and  Under 
Anteced2nt  Programs 


1.      Over  the  past  three  years,  in  what  ways  have  Chapter  2  funds  supported 
educational  programs  in  your  district? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)  [I3/I2/B1] 

1  Non-programmatic  supplement  to  district  budget  (e.g., 

books,  equipment  purchases) 

2  Seed  money  for  new  programs  that  now  derive  some  or  all  of 

their  funds  from  other  sources 

3  Full  support  for  new  programs 

4  Partial  support  for  programs  initiated  with  funds  from 

other  sources 

5  Full  support  for  programs  initiated  with  funds  from  other 

sources 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9    Not  sure 
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2«     Over  the  past  three  years,  to  which  areas  did  your  district 

allocate  the  public  school  share  of  Chapter  2  funds  (block  grant 
funds)?    (PLEASE  CIRCLE  AIL  THAT  APPLY  IN  EACH  COLUMN) 
[12(2  col.)/— /B2(3  col.yr 

1982-83    1983-84  1984-85 


a.  Computer  hardware  or  software  purchases  111 

b.  Instructional  resource  support 

(materials  or  equipment,  other  than 
computers,  for  public  school  libraries, 

media  centers  or  other  departments)  2  2  2 

^  •  Curriculum  or  new  program  development  3  3  3 

d.  Student  support  services  4  4 

(e.g..  counseling,  testing,  dropout 
prevention) 

e.  Other  Instructional  programs  not  5  5  5 

Included  above  (e.g.,  compensatory, 
bilingual /English  as  a  second 
language,  remedial,  magnet  schools) 

f .  Staff  development  6  6  6 

g.  Other  (e.g.,  staff  mlnl^grants,  7  7  7 

community  education,  administration, 
evaluation) 

h.  Not  sure  9  9  9 
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3.      Please  estimate  the  percentages  of  the  public  school  share  of  Chapter  2 

funds  that  are  being  allocated  In  the  current  school  year  to  the  following 
uses. 

(PLEASE  GIVE  YOUR  BEST  ESTIMATE)  [I1/I1/B3] 


a.    Computer  hardware  or  software  purchases 

b.    Instructional  resource  support  (materials  or  equipment, 

other  than  computers,  for  public  school  libraries,  media 
centers  or  other  departments) 

c.    Curriculum  or  new  program  development 

d.    Student  support  services  (e.g.,  counseling,  testing, 

dropout  prevention) 

e.    Other  Instructional  programs  not  Included  above 

(e.g.,  compensatory,  blllngual/Engllsh  as  a  second 
language,  remedial,  magnet  schools) 

f .    Staff  development 

g.    Other  (e.g.,  staff  or  school  mini-grants,  community 


education,  administration,  evaluation) 

4.      In  the  school  year  preceding  Chapter  2  (1981-82),  to  which  areas  did 
your  district  allocate  funds  from  antecedent  programs? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)  [~/I3/BA] 

1  Computer  hardware  or  software  purchases 

2  Instructional  resource  support  (materials  or  equipment, 

other  than  computers,  for  public  school  libraries,  media 
centers  or  other  departments) 

3  Curriculum  or  new  program  development 

4  Student  support  services  (e.g.,  counseling,  testing, 

dropout  prevention) 

5  Other  Instructional  programs  not  Included  above  (e.g., 

compensatory,  blllngual/Engllsh  as  a  second  language, 
remedial,  magnet  schools) 

6  Staff  development 

7  Other  (e.g.,  staff  mini-grants,  community  education, 

administration,  evaluation) 

8  No  funding  was  received  from  antecedent  programs  in  that 

year 

9  Not  sure 
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J«    Decisionmaking  About  Chapter  2  Programs /Purchases  for  Public  Schools 


1.      Over  the  past  three  years,  what  factors  have  mainly  Influenced  how  your 
district  has  used  Its  Chapter  2  funds? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Ali  THAT  APPLY)  [JI/KI/DI] 

1  Desire  to  continue  activities  funded  by  antecedent  programs 

2  The  Increase  In  funds  compared  with  antecedent  programs 

3  The  decrease  In  funds  compared  with  antecedent  programs 

4  Overall  educational  priorities  of  the  district 

5  Ongoing  federal  or  state  programs  needing  additional  support 

6  Preferences  of  key  district  or  school  staff 

7  Preferences  of  the  local  community 

8  Recommendations  In  national  or  state  reform  reports 

9  State  mandates  or  priorities 

10  Unanticipated  critical  needs 

11  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
99     Not  sure 


2.      Over  the  past  three  years »  who  has  had  a  very  Important  role  In  selecting  the 
purposes  for  which  Chapter  2  funds  have  been  used? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  AUL  THAT  APPLY)     [ J2/~/D2] 


1 

District  superln- 

9 

Local  civic  groups/ 

tendent(s) 

businesses 

2 

Chapter  2  coordinator 

10 

Other  community  members 

3 

Other  district 

11 

Regional  or  Intermediate 

administrators 

unit 

4 

School  board  members 

12 

State  department  of 

5 

Principals 

education 

6 

Teachers  13 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

7 

Teacher  unions 

99 

Not  sure 

8 

Parents 

3.      How  has  the  school  board  been  Involved  with  Chapter  2? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  IJ3/~/D3] 

"The  board  has..." 

0  Nut  had  any  Involvement  with  Chapter  2  at  all 

1  Received  Information  about  Chapter  2  programs /purchases 

2  Debated  how  Chapter  2  funds  should  be  used 

3  Approved  budgets  for  Chapter  2  programs /purchases 

4  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 
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4.     Which  of  the  following  have  played  a  very  Important  role  In  your 
district* 8  decisions  about  how  to  use  Chapter  2  funds? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    [J4/— /DA] 


1  A  formal  needs  assessment 

2  Consultation  with  school  staff 

3  Discussion  among  district  officials 

4  Consultation  with  parents /citizen  groups 

5  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 


5.      Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  are  major  educational 

priorities  for  your  district  this  year  and  which  are  being  addressed 
with  Chapter  2  funds? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY  IN  EACH  COLUMN)    [JS/— /D51 


1984-85 
Major 
Priorities 


Areas  Addressed 
With  Chapter  2 
Funds  in  1984-85 


a.  Career  ladders  or  merit  pay  for 

teachers 

b.  Decreasing  the  dropout  rate 

c.  Improving  scores  on  minimum 

competency  tests 

d.  Increasing  graduation  requirements 

e.  Lengthening  the  school  day  or  year 

f •    Increasing  time  on  task  (other 

than  by  lengthening  the  school  day 
or  year) 

g.  School-level  programs  based  on 

effective  schools  research 

h.  More  instruction  in  computer 

literacy »  math,  or  science 

i.  Partnerships  with  local  businesses 
j.    None  of  the  above 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 


8 
9 
99 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 


8 
9 
99 
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6*    Please  Indicate  whether  your  district  has  less  flexibility,  about  the  same 
flexibility,  or  more  flexibility  to  establish  and  Implement  programs  under 
Chapter  2  compared  with  each  of  the  following  funding  sources. 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EACH  HIOGRAM)    [J6/— /D7] 


Flexibility  Under  Chapter  2  Is; 

Compared  with  About  the  Didn't  Not 

Flexibility  with;       Less  Same  More     Have  Program  Sure 

a.  Regular  district 

education  funds  12  3  ~  9 

b.  School  Library 

Resources  12  3  8  9 

(Title  IV-B,  ESEA) 

c.  Support  & 

Innovation  12  3  8  9 

(Title  IV-C,  ESEA) 

d.  Emergency  School 

Aid  (ESAA  or  1  2  3  8  9 

Title  VI,  ESEA) 

e.  Career  Education 

(Career  Education  12  3  8  9 

Incentive  Act) 

f •  Other  programs 

consolidated  Into  12  3  8  9 

Chapter  2 


7*     Aside  from  the  level  of  funding  received,  what  (If  anything)  limits  how 
your  district  uses  Its  Chapter  2  funds? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  MX  THAT  APPLY)  [J7/~/D6] 

0  Nothing 

1  Uncertainty  about  levels  of  funding 

2  Federal  regulations  or  federal  non-regulatory  guidance 

3  Uncertainty  about  what  auditors  will  require 

4  State  regulations  or  guidelines 

5  Community  pressure 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 
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K.    Parent /Citizen  Involvement  In  Chapter  2 


!•      Please  Indicate  how  the  extent  of  parent /citizen  Involvement  In  decisionmaking 
for  Chapter  2  compares  with  the  extent  of  their  Involvement  In  decisionmaking 
for  each  of  the  following  programs: 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER  IN  EACH  ROW)  [Kl/~/Ell 


Compared  with  Involvement  In 
Decisionmaking  for;  

a.  Regular  district  education 
funds 

b.  Current  federal  programs 
other  than  Chapter  2 

c.  Antecedent  programs 
consolidated  Into  Chapter  2 


Involvement  la  Chapter  2  lo; 

About  Not 

Smaller     The  Same     Greater  Sure 

1  2  3  9 

1  2  3  9 

1  2  3  9 


2.     Over  the  past  three  years,  how  has  your  district  consulted  with 
parents /citizens  about  Chapter  2? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [K2/~/E2] 

"The  district..." 

0  Has  not  consulted  with  parents /citizens 

1  Set  up  a  parent/citizen  committee  specifically  for 

Chapter  2 

2  Used  an  existing  advisory  commlttee(8) 

3  Discussed  plans  for  Chapter  2  at  school  board  meetings 

4  Discussed  plans  for  Chapter  2  at  PTA  meetings 

5  Consulted  with  Individual  parents 

6  Conducted  a  community  survey 

7  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 


3.  Other  than  school  board  members,  which  parents  or  citizen  groups  have 
been  actively  Involved  In  Chapter  2  decisionmaking  for  your  district? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  AU.  THAT  APPLY)  [K3/~/E3] 

0  None 

1  School-level  PTA  or  advisory  group 

2  District-level  PTA  or  advisory  group 

3  Advocacy  groups  related  to  antecedent  programs 

4  Other  advocacy  groups 

5  Local  businesses 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 
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4.  Over  the  past  three  years,  how  actively  have  parents /citizens  In  your 
district  (other  than  school  board  members)  sougnt  to  Influence 
Chapter  2^elated  decisionmaking? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)  IK4/~/E4] 

1  Not  at  all  actively 

2  Not  very  actively 

3  Somewhat  actively 

4  Very  actively 
9    Not  sure 

5.  What  explains  any  lack  of  public  Involvement  In  Chapter  2  decisionmaking? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  lK5/~/E5] 

1  District  programs  or  goals  did  not  change  due  to  Chapter  2 

2  Chapter  2  funds  are  too  smalA  to  generate  much  public 

Interest 

3  District  did  not  encourage  public  Involvement 

4  District  had  difficulty  Identifying  appropriate 

constituency  groups 

5  Low  level  of  public  Interest  or  awareness 

6  Citizens  are  satisfied  with  Chapter  2  activities 

7  Other  (PLEASJl  SPECIFY) 
9    Not  sure 


6.     What  segments  of  the  community  are  represented  by  the  parents /citizens 
(other  than  school  board  members)  who  are  most  active  In  Chapter  2 
decisionmaking? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  AIL  THAT  APPLY)    [KS/— /E6] 

0  Does  not  app3y;  no  parents /citizens  are  active  In  Chapter  2 
dec Isl onmaklng 

1  Affluent  neighborhoods 

2  Poor  neighborhoods 

3  Particular  ethnic  groups  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

4  Other  advocacy  groups  or  segments  of  the  community 

5  None  In  particular 
9  Not  sure 
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7.     What  materials  does  your  district  make  available  to  parents /citizen 
groups  about  Its  Chapter  2-8upported  activities? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  MJL  THAT  APPLY)  [K7/~/E7] 

0  None 

1  Chapter  2  application 

2  Budgets 

3  Evaluation  reports 

4  Newsletters 

5  Information  about  students  served 

6  Information  about  private  school  participation 

7  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 


L.    Interaction  with  State  Department  of  Education  about  Chapter  2 

1.     How  has  your  district  Interacted  with  your  state  department  of  education 
(or  its  regional  offices)  about  Chapter  2? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    (U/— /II] 

"State  department  of  education  staff..." 

1  Held  meetings  to  explain  the  program 

2  Asked  questions  about  how  our  Chapter  2  application  for 

formula  or  state  discretionary  funds  was  filled  out 

3  Questioned  our  proposed  uses  of  Chapter  2  funds  (formula 

or  state  discretionary) 

4  Conducted  a  monitoring  vl8lt(8) 

5  Conducted  an  auditing  vlslt(s) 

6  Offered  technical  assistance  on  program  mechanics 

7  Offered  technical  assistance  on  educational  services 

8  Requested  data  for  state-l  vel  evaluation 


-The  district  contacted  state  staff  with  questions  regarding... 

9  Application  and  reporting  forms  for  Chapter  2 

10  Allovdble  uses  of  Chapter  2  funds 

11  Educational  services  to  public  school  students 

12  Services  to  private  school  students 

13  Citizen  participation  in  Chapter  2 

14  Chapter  2  monitoring 

15  Chapter  2  auditing 

16  Evaluation  of  Chapter  2 

17  Size  of  Chapter  2  allocation 

18  Other  interactions  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
99  Not  sure 
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2.     Which  of  the  following  statements  describe  the  nature  of  the  state *s 
Interaction  with  your  district  about  Chapter  2? 
(PLE\SE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  lL2/~/l2] 

"The  state 

1  Is  more  oriented  to  helping  than  checking  up 

2  Is  more  oriented  to  checking  up  than  helping 

3  Has  taken  a  '*hands  off**  approach 

4  Has  taken  a  directive  approach 

5  Has  helped  resolve  the  mechanics  of  the  Chapter  2  program 

6  Has  not  helped  resolve  the  mechanics  of  the  Chapter  2 

program 

7  Has  provided  help  related  to  educational  services  delivered 

8  Has  acted  on  our  suggestions 

92  Has  not  responded  to  our  suggestions 

10  Administers  Chapter  2  the  same  as  other  current  federal 

programs 

11  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
99    Not  sure 


3.      Thinking  about  all  your  Interactions  with  the  state  department  of 
education,  and  also  any  current  mandates  or  priorities  of  the 
department  or  legislature.  In  what  ways  has  the  state  Influenced  your 
district *s  use  of  Chapter  2  funds? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)    lL3/— /I3] 

0  Does  not  apply;    the  state  did  not  Influence  our  district 
"The  state  Influenced. 

1  Our  choice  of  programs /purchases 

2  The  types  of  students  served 

3  The  types  of  services  for  private  school  students 

4  Arrangements  for  consultation  with  the  public 

5  District  evaluation  activities 

6  The  mechanics  of  applying  for  funds 

7  District  record  keeping 

8  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

9  Not  sure 
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M»    Chapter  2  As  a  Whole 


1.      In  your  opinion,  what  (If  anything)  has  Chapter  2  accomplished  for  your 
district's  overall  educational  program? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)  [Ml/Ol/Jl] 

**  Chapter  2  pro  grams /purchases  have*..** 

1  Exposed  students  to  new  materials  or  technology 

2  Improved  student  performance 

3  Provided  students  with  more  or  better  services 

4  Allowed  us  to  Initiate  new  types  of  programs 

5  Allowed  us  to  continue  useful  programs 

6  Paid  for  additional  staff 

7  Improved  our  staff's  qualifications 

8  Improved  our  staff's  morale 

9  Improved  administration 

10  Provided  funds  to  spend  on  local  priorities 

11  Provided  funds  to  spend  on  state  priorities 

12  Not  accomplished  much  of  anything  for  our  district 

13  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 


2.     What  problems  or  difficulties  has  Chapter  2  created  for  your  district? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [M2/02/J2] 

0  No  problems  or  difficulties 
••Our  district.. /• 

1  Has  rncelved  fewer  funds  than  under  antecedent  programs 

2  Lost  staff  due  to  Chapter  2  funding  cuts 

3  Can't  provide  as  many  services  to  certain  types  of 

students 

4  Has  difficulty  negotiating  decisions  because  various 

staff  advocate  different  programs 

5  Has  to  allocate  more  funds  to  serve  private  school 

students 

6  Has  to  engage  In  a  more  difficult  or  time-consuming 

consultation  process  with  parents  and  citizens 

7  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9    Not  sure 
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3. 


Aside  from  funding  levels,  what  would  Improve  Chapter  2? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)     IM3/— /J3] 


1  Fewer  federal  regulations /less  nonregulatory  guidance 

2  More  federal  guidance 

3  Less  interference  by  the  state 

4  More  guidance  from  the  state 

5  Clarification  of  auditing  procedures 

6  Change  in  state  formula  for  awarding  funds  to  districts 

7  Change  in  state  use  of  its  discretionary  share 

8  Change  in  private  school  component 

9  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
10  Nothing 

99  Not  sure 


4.      In  terms  of  benefits  to  students,  would  you  say  your  district  gets  more 
for  its  money  with  Chapter  2  than  with  other  federal  progreuns? 
IM4/— /J4] 

1  Yes 

2  No 

9    Not  sure 


N.    Fiscal  Information 


THIS  SECTION  MAY  BE  MORE  EASILY  ANSWERED  BY  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT'S 
BUSINESS  OFFICE.    PLEASE  FEEL  FREE  TO  FORWARD  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  THE 
APPROPRIATE  PERSON. 


1.      Over  the  last  three  years,  how  easy  has  it  been  for  your  district  to 
obtain  revenues  to  meet  its  operating  budget? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)  [Nl/~/Kl] 

1  Very  easy 

2  Somewhat  easy 

3  Somewhat  difficult 

4  Very  difficult 
9  Not  sure 


2.     What  is  your  district's  operating  budget  for  the  current  school  year? 
(Please  include  funds  from  all  federal  sources.)    [N2/ — /K2] 
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3.  Has  your  district's  Chapter  2  program  ever  been  audited  In  response  to 
a  federal  or  state  request  (other  than  the  routine  annual  fiscal  audit 
of  the  district)?    [N3/— /K3] 

1  Yes  (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  N4) 

2  No    (PLEASE  GO  TO  Q.  N5) 

9    Not  sure    (PLEASE  GO  TO  Q.  N5) 


4.     On  what  did  the  last  audit  of  Chapter  2  mainly  f^cus? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  fdL  THAT  APPLY)  [N4/~/K4] 

1  Accounting  details 

2  Documentation  and  verification  of  Chapter  2  purchases 

3  Use  of  Chapter  2  funds  for  allowable  purposes 

4  Use  of  Chapter  2  funds  to  supplement,  not  supplant, 

district  programs 

5  Allocation  of  funds  to  serve  private  school  students 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 


5.  Please  give  your  best  estimate  of  expenditures  that  will  be  made 

with  the  public  school  share  of  your  district's  Chapter  2  funds, 
both  from  the  formula  allocation  and.  If  applicable,  state 
discretionary  sources.  In  the  current  school  year?  [N5/P3/K7] 

a.    TOTAL  1984-85  CHAPTER  2  ALLOCATION  (PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SHARE) 

(PLEASE  BE  SURE  THE  FIGURES  THAT  YOU  SPECIFY  IN  LINES  b.  THB.Cwori  n. 
SUM  TO  THE  NUMBER  INDICATED  IN  LINE  a.) 

Personnel : 

b.    Teachers  (specialist,  classroom) 

c.    Administrators  (Including  district  staff) 

d.    Other  certificated  personnel  (e.g.,  counselors) 

e.    Nonce rtlflcated  personnel  (e.g.,  aides) 

f.  Other  salaries 


Equipment /Materials  and  Supplies: 

g.    Computer  hardware 

h.    Other  equipment  (e.g.,  audiovisual) 

1.    Computer  software 

j.    Books  and  other  materials 
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other: 


k»    Consultants 

1.    Training/staff  development  costs 

IE.    Indirect  administrative  costs 

u.    Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY)  


6.      For  each  of  the  following  school  years,  please  Indicate  your 
district *s  total  allocation  of  Chapter  2  funds  from  the  state 
formula  and,  If  avpllcable,  from  the  staters  discretionary  share, 
e.g.,  state  competitive  grants  under  Chapter  2.  IN6/P1/K5] 

Chapter  2  Funds  Allocated  to  District 
for  both  Public  and  Private  Schools 

Mean 

Mean  Dls  c  r e  t lona r y / 

Formula  Funds     Competitive  Funds 

a.  1982-83  school  year      (actual) 

b.  1983-84  school  year      (actual) 

c.  1984-85  school  year      (estimate) 


7.     For  each  of  the  following  school  ysars,  please  Indicate  the  amount  of  Chapter  2 
funds  that  were  made  or  will  be  made  available  to  serve  private  school  students. 
(Please  Include  any  percentage  you  keep  for  administering  services  to  private 
school  students.)  [N7/P2/K6] 

a.    1982-83  school  year  (actual) 

b.    1983-84  school  year  (actual) 

c.    1984-85  school  year  (estimate) 


8.      Please  Indicate  how  much  funding  (excluding  carryover)  your  district 
was  allocated  under  each  of  the  following  antecedent  federal  programs 
In  the  1981-82  school  year,  the  year  before  Chapter  2.  IN8/P4/K8] 


a.  $   School  Library  Resources    (Title  IV-B,  ESEA) 

b.  t   Support  &  Innovation    (Title  IV-C,  ESEA) 

c.  i   Emergency  School  Aid    (Title  VI,  ESEA)  (ESAA) 

d.  t   Career  Education    (Career  Education  incentive  Act) 

e.  i   Basic  Skills  Improvement  (Title  II,  ESEA) 

f .  $   Metric  Education  (Title  III-B,  ESEA) 

g.  $   Arts  In  Education  (Title  III-C,  ESEA) 
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1. 


h. 
1. 
j. 

k. 
1. 
m. 
n. 
o. 
P* 


Consumer  Education  (Title  III-E,  ESEA) 

Law^related  Education    (Title  III-G,  ESEA) 

International  Cultural  Understanding  (Title  III-N, 
ESEA) 

ConuDunlty  Schools/Ed    (Title  VIII, ESEA) 
Gifted  &  Talented    (Title  IX-A,  ESEA) 
Ethnic  Heritage    (Title  IX-E,  ESEA) 
Teacher  Corps    (Title  V-A,  HEA) 
Teacher  Centers    (Title  V-B,  HEA) 

Alcohol  &  Drug  Abuse  Education    (Alcohol  &  Drug  Abuse 
Act) 

Cities  In  Schools 


0.    Distribution  of  Selected  Chapter  2  Activities  Among  Public  Schools 


Please  Indicate  In  which  types  of  public  schools  Chapter  2  supports  the 
following  activities  In  the  current  school  year. 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY  IN  EACH  ROW)  [01/Q1/L1] 

Chapter  2  Supports  This  Activity  In: 


No 


Jr.  High/ 
Elementary     Middle  High 
Schools        Schools  Schools 


Schools    All    Some     All    Some    All  Some 


Computer  applications  (any  use 
of  computer  hardware  or  software 
purchased  with  Chapter  2  funds) 

(PLEASE  SPECIFY  LOCAL  ACTIVITY  NAME) 


b.    Programs  for  above  average  or 

gifted  and  talented  students  0  1         2        3        A       5  6 

^not  necessarily  under  Sub- 
chapter  C  on  your  Chapter  2 
application) 

(PLEASE  SPECIFY  LOCAL  ACTIVITY  NAME)   
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Remedial  basic  skills  programr 
(any  Instructional  program  for 
students  deficient  In  mathe- 
matics or  language  arts — not 
necessarily  under  Subchapter  A 
on  your  Chapter  2  application) 

(PLEASE  SPECIFY  LOCAL  ACTIVITY  NAME) 


d. 


School-vide  Improvement  programs 
(any  effort  to  upgrade  staff, 
curriculum,  planning,  or 
Instruction  for  the  whole  school) 

(PLEASE  SPECIFY  LOCAL  ACTIVITY  NAME) 


P»    Chapter  2  and  Desegregation 

1.      In  the  past  five  years,  has  your  district  carried  out  any  activities  to 
desegregate  schools  or  reduce  racial  Isolation  among  schools? 
[~/Jl/Cl] 

1  Yes    (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  P2) 

2  No    (PLEASE  SKIP  SECTION  P) 

9    Not  sure    (PLEASE  SKIP  SECTION  P) 


2. 


Were  tnese  activities  Initiated  In  response  to  an  order  by  a  court  or 
government  agency? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  mE  NUMBER)  I~/J2/C2] 

1  Yes 

2  No 

9    Not  sure 


3. 


In  the  past  three  years,  what  kinds  of  desegregation-related  activities 
have  been  supported  by  Chapter  2  funds? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  I~/J3/C3] 

0  None 

1  Compensatory  instruction  tor  affected  students 

2  Human  relations  classes /counseling  for  affected  students 

3  Training  and  support  for  teachers 

4  Community  liaison  activities 

5  Activities  related  to  discipline  or  school  safety 

6  Planning  and  monitoring 

7  Dropout  prevention 

8  Magnet  schools 

9  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
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4.     How  has  the  shift  to  Chapter  2  affected  your  district's  desegregation- 
related  activities? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)    [— /J4/C4] 
"The  shift  uo  Chapter  2  has..." 

0  Not  affected  our  district's  desegregation-related 

activities 

1  Contributed  to  the  elimination  of  desegregation-related 

activities 

2  Contributed  to  the  reduction  In  desegregation-related 

activities 

3  Helped  us  to  Initiate  or  expand  desegregation-related 

activities 

4  Caused  us  to  change  the  type  of  desegregation-related 

activities 

5  Required  us  to  seek  other  funding  sources  to  maintain  our 

desegregation-related  activities 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9    Not  sure 


Q.    District  Administration  of  Chapter  2 

1.      Hew  burdensome  (If  at  all)  are  each  of  the  following  administrative  activities 
for  Chapter  2? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EACH  ACTIVITY)     [— /Ll/Fl] 


a.  Planning  for  programs /purchases 

b.  Performing  needs  assessment 

c.  Applying  for  funds 

d.  Supervising  programs /purchases 

e.  Accounting  for  expenditures 

f.  Reporting  to  state  and  federal  agencies 

g.  Evaluating  the  use  of  funds 

h.  Interacting  with  private  schools  and 
administering  programs  for  private 
school  students 

1.     Consulting  with  parents  and  other 
community  members 


Not 
At  All 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Not 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Some- 


Very  What 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Very 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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2.  Are  administrative  burdens  under  Chapter  2  smaller,  the  same,  or  greater  than  under 
th<i  antecedent  programs  that  your  district  had  prior  to  Ciapter  2? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)  [~/L2/F2] 

*" Administrative  burdens  under  Chapter  2  are..." 

1  Smaller 

2  The  same 

3  Greater 
9     Not  sure 

3.  What  problems  has  your  district  had  with  the  fiscal  management  of  Its  Chapter  2 
program? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)  t~/L3/F3] 
"The  district...** 

0  Has  had  no  fiscal  management  problems 

1  Is  not  adequately  reimbursed  for  administrative  costs 

2  Does  not  know  Its  annual  Chapter  2  allocation  early  enough 

to  plan  adequately  for  programs /purchases 

3  Does  not  get  Chapter  2  funds  In  time  for  expenditures 

4  Has  had  fiscal  management  problems  with  private  school 

services 

5  Has  had  difficulty  determining  what  practices  constitute 

supplanting 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY)  

9     Not  sure 

R.    Evaluating  Uses  of  Chapter  2  Funds 

1.      How  does  your  district  evaluate  Its  uses  of  Chapter  2  funds? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)    [— /Ml/Gl] 

-Our  district...- 

1  Collects  Informal  feedback  from  staff  on 

uses  of  Chapter  2  funds 

2  Collects  simple  statistics  describing 

purchases  or  participants  In  programs 
supported  by  Chapter  2 

3  Conducts  formal  evaluations  of  some  uses 

of  Chapter  2  funds 

4  Conducts  formal  evaluations  of  all  uses 

of  Chapter  2  funds 

5  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY)    


6     Conducts  no  evaluation  of  uses  of      (PLEASE  GO  TO  Q.  R3) 
Chapter  2  funds 

9     Not  sure  (PLEASE  GO  TO  Q.  R3) 


(PLEASE  ANSWER 
Q.  R2) 
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2.      For  what  purpcaes  are  these  evaluations  done? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Ali  THAT  APPLY)  I~/M2/G2] 

1  To  comply  with  state  or  federal  requirements 

2  To  keep  ourselves  Informed 

3  To  make  decisions  about  programs  supported  by  Chapter  2 

4  To  prepare  reports  for  the  school  board 

5  To  keep  the  public  Informed 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 


3.     Who  has  expressed  an  Interest  In  evaluative  Information  on 


Chapter  2-8upported  programs  or  purchases? 


(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)  [- 

-/M3/G3] 

0 

Nobody 

9 

Other  community  members 

1 

District 

10 

Private  school  officials 

superintendent ( s) 

11 

State  department  of 

2 

Other  district 

education 

administrators 

12 

Regional  or  Intermediate 

3 

School  board  members 

unit 

4 

Principals 

13 

Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

5 

Teachers  99 

Not 

sure 

6 

Teacher  unions 

7 

Parents 

8 

Local  civic  groups /businesses 

S.    Chapter  2  Services  for  Private  School  Students 

1.      In  the  current  school  year,  what  Is  the  total  number  of  nonprofit 

private  schools  within  your  district's  boundaries  that  are  eligible  to 
participate  In  Chapter  2? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  OR  ENTER  NUMBER,  AS  APPROPRIATE)    [— /Nl/Hl] 

0%  None    (PLEASE  SKIP  SECTION  S) 

1    One  or  more    (PLEASE  SPECIFY)   


2.      Is  the  Involve'ient  of  private  school  students  under  Chapter  2  handled 
by  the  district,  an  Intermediate  unit,  or  Is  there  another  arrangement? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  WJE  NUMBER)     [— /N2/H2] 

1  The  district    (PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  S3) 

2  An  Intermediate  unit  (PLEASE  SKIP  REMAINDER 

or  another  arrangement  OF  SECTION  S) 
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3. 


Of  the  schools  Indicated  in  Question  SI,  how  many  are  participating  In 
Chapter  2  In  the  current  school  year? 
(PLEASE  ENTER  NUMBER)    [— /N3/H3] 


4.  Of  the  schools  Indicated  In  Questloa  S3,  are  any  affiliated  with  a 
religious  denomination?    [— /N4/H4] 

1  Yes 

2  No 

9    Not  sure 

5.  Under  Chapter  2,  are  fewer,  the  same,  or  more  private  schools 
participating  In  the  current  school  year  than  participated  In  the 
programs  supported  by  antecedent  funding  sources  In  the  1981-1982 
school  year? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  mE  NUMBER)    [— /N5/H5] 

1  Fewer 

2  The  same 

3  More 

9    Not  sure 

6.  How  does  the  percentage  of  your  district's  Chapter  2  funds  allocated  to 
serve  private  school  students  in  the  current  school  year  compare  to  the 
percentage  used  to  serve  private  school  students  under  the  antecedent 
programs  your  district  had  before  Chapter  2? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)  [~/N6/H6] 

"With  Chapter  2,  private  school  students  are  receiving. . 

1  A  smaller  percentage 

2  Approximately  the  same  percentage 

3  A  larger  percentage 
9  Not  sure 


7.      Over  the  past  three  years,  what  purchases /programs  for  private  school 
students  have  been  supported  with  Chapter  2  funds? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  AIX  THAT  APPLY)  [~/N7/H7] 

1  Computer  hardware  or  software  purchases 

2  Instructional  resource  support  (materials  or  equipment, 

other  uiidncomputers,  for  libraries,  media  centers  or 
other  departments) 
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3  Curriculum  or  new  program  development 

4  Student  support  services  (e.g.,  counseling,  testing, 

dropoutpreventlon) 

5  Other  Instructional  programs  not  Included  above  (e.g., 

compensatory,  bilingual /English  as  a  second  language, 
remedial) 

6  Staff  development 

7  Other  (e.g.,  staff  mini-grants,  community  education, 

administration,  evaluation)  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9    Not  sure 


What  guidance  has  your  district  provided  to  private  schools  regarding 
the  use  of  Chapter  2  funds  for  their  students? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  AU-  THAT  APPLY)  [~/N8/H8] 

"Chapter  2  funds..." 

1  Cannot  pay  for  personnel 

2  Can  only  be  used  for  books,  materials,  equipment 

3  Can  only  be  used  for  secular  purposes  (districts  with 

religious  schools  N  "  421) 

4  Have  to  be  used  for  the  same  things  as  provided  to  public 

school  students  under  Chapter  2 

5  Have  to  be  used  for  the  same  things  as  provided  to  private 

school  students  under  antecedent  programs 

6  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

7  District  has  not  provided  any  particular  guidance 
9    Not  sure 


How  does  your  district  monitor  Chapter  2*supported  purchases  or  activities  In 
private  schools? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  Mi  THAT  APPLY)    [— /N9/H9] 

0  Does  not  apply;    the  district  does  not  monitor  Chapter  2-supported 
purchases  or  activities  In  private  schools 

"The  district..." 

1  Requires  private  schools  to  sign  assurances  of 

nondiscrimination 

2  Checks  nonprofit  status  of  private  schools 

3  Checks  purchases /activities  of  private  schools  for  secular 

nature/use  (districts  with  religious  schools  N  "  430) 

4  Checks  that  Chapter  2  purchases /activities  benefit 

students,  not  schools 

5  Checks  that  Chapter  2  purchases /activities  are 

supplementing,  not  supplanting 

6  Investigates  private  schools*  maintenance  of  effort 
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7  Checks  that  purchases  conform  to  Chapter  2  guidelines 

8  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

9  Not  sure 


10.    In  the  current  school  year,  how  does  the  amount  of  Chapter  2  funds  allocated 
to  serve  participating  private  school  students  compare  to  the  amount 
allocated  to  serve  public  schrcl  students? 
(PLLASE  CIRCLE         NUI1BER)    [— /NIO/HIO] 

**The  per  pupil  amount  allocated  to  serve  participating  private 
school  students  Is 

1  The  same  as  the  per  pupil  amount  to  serve  public  school 

students 

2  Less  than  the  per  pupil  amount  to  serve  public  school 

students,  due  to  various  adjustments 
More  than  the  per  pupil  amount  to  serve  public  school 
students,  due  to  various  adjustments 
9    Not  sure 


11.    If  some  private  schools  are  not  participating  In  Chapter  2,  what  happens  to 
the  funds  that  would  have  been  used  to  serve  their  students? 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER)    [— /Nll/Hll] 

0  Not  applicable;  either  all  private  schools  are  participating  In  Chapter  2 
or  no  funds  are  set  aside  to  serve  students  In  non-partlclpatlng  private 
schools 

**The  funds  are. 

1  Reallocated  to  participating  private  schools  only 

2  Reallocated  to  public  schools  only 

3  Divided  among  public  and  participating  private  schools 

4  Retained  by  the  state  and  naver  forwarded  to  the  district 

5  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
9  Not  sure 


12.    Did  your  state  department  of  education  Indicate  to  your  district  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  allocated  to  serve  private  school  students  (or  the  formula  by 
which  this  could  be  calculated)?    [ — /N12/H12] 

1  Yes 

2  No 

9    Not  sure 
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What  problems  has  your  district  encountered  In  Involving  private  school 
students  In  Chapter  2? 

(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY)  [~/N13/H13] 

0  None 

1  Notifying  and  consulting  with  private  schools  about 

Chapter  2 

2  Forming  relationships  with  private  schools  that  were  not 

Involved  In  antecedent  programs 

3  Providing  services  to  private  school  students  different 

from  those  provided  to  public  school  students 
A    Monitoring  private  schools*  use  of  Chapter  2  materials  or 
services 

5  Paperwork  generated  by  private  school  Involvement 

6  Unreimbursed  administrative  costs  of  providing  materials 

or  services  to  private  school  students 

7  Sharing  money  with  private  school  students  that  could  be 

used  for  public  school  students 

8  State  law  that  limits  orlvate  school  student  participation 

9  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY)' 
99    Not  sure 
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